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Tue current controversy regarding the claims of Science and 
ose of the Humanities in a scheme of education rests in the 
_Tong-run on a deep-rooted prejudice or conviction, which both 
_ parties to the controversy share, that in some way or other 
the aims of science and the aims of humanity are essentially 
a; Such a conviction arises from an opposition deeper 
shill, and which is as old as Western civilisation—the opposition 
between the course of nature and the interests of human life. 
"For the sciences in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term 
"ate devoted to the study of outer nature, and their results are 
field to bear the character of the realm to which they refer. 
| Nature is outside man, careless of his peculiar concerns, always 
' apparently indifferent, sometimes openly hostile, to his ideals 
and his welfare. Science in explaining or interpreting the 
"Processes of nature seems merely to give good reasons for 
“fegarding as irremovable the opposition which in practical life 
iin so many ways all too evident. Man is by instinct half 
“Wiraid of nature; the sciences of nature amply confirm his 
fears; science shows man to be a puppet under the control of 
forces alien to himself. Man can be pitiful; nature is ruthless 
ep in undeviating obedience to laws which take no account of 
Man's pity or man’s purposes. Man claims to be the lord of 
Nature, in a sense its most admired and consummate achieve- 
Ment ; science recognises no pride of place among the compo- 
nent factors of nature, and dissolves prestige into a system of 
Complex elements and interrelated aimless agencies. Man’s 
Spirit is finely touched to the fine issues of beauty and of 
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goodness ; in the alembic of science beauty is distilled into an 
arrangement of atoms whose outer form, however intoxicatin 
to the human eye, is in every sense superficial and of no more 
significance than the interior structure of the composi 
substance; while goodness is found to be but the last and 
subtlest expression of the guileful instinct of self-preservation 
which equally, though with unequal success, guides the wasp 
to its victim and the saint to the Holy Grail. 

The question at issue between the Sciences and the Humani- 
ties seems indeed a serious one if in the light of the former 
man is viewed as the most prominent marionette in the 
mechanism of nature, while the latter regards him as the chief 
hero in the drama of the world. Science indeed may claim 
to be the crowning glory of the life of man, the most 
triumphant fulfilment of the powers of his mind. But if 
humanity must give up its hopes and aspirations at the bidding 
of science, if it draws its inspiration from ideals which science 
either cannot justify or can only explain away, the triumphs of 
science are no compensation for the loss of so much that gives 
vitality to human life ; the truths of science become themselves 
but dust and ashes. 

Unless the outcome of science is the enrichment and fulfil- 
ment of human life, the diadem which science would place on 
the brows of humanity may be but a mockery, and the crown 
of man’s life but a crown of thorns. On the other hand, it 
seems equally evident that, however important man’s place 
may be in the scheme of things, unless man pursues his ends 
along the paths of intelligent order, rigorous coherence, and 
consistent rationality, such as science alone can claim to secure, 
he may find himself among the waste places of the world 
alongside the ape and the tiger. 

Is it possible to reconcile these conflicting interests and 
opposing claims of “science” and “humanity”? I think it 
will be found on analysis that the opposition arises from a 
misconception of the meaning of nature and of the procedure 
of science; that there is no solid ground for supposing that 
science is anything more than a special channel through which 
the human mind seeks to express its activity; and that in 
origin, character, and aim science is essentially anthropomorphic. 

The apparent opposition between the interests of science 
and those of humanity is due to an initial mistake in the 
scientist’s conception of nature. Nature is the general term 
used to designate the object or objects dealt with by the 
physicist, the mathematician, the chemist, and the biologist; 
and for historical reasons the meaning of the term has been 
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mainly influenced by the peculiar nuance it receives from the 

icist and the mathematician. Nature is that which is 

ond and independent of the individual mind, occupying 
the outer realm of space, and apprehended by the senses of 
sight, touch, and hearmg. The aim of science is to investigate 
and interpret this independent realm of existence in such a 
way that the laws discovered and the scientific truths obtained 
will bear the same character of independence of the individual 
mind, and hold good regardless of human interests or desires. 
Man has to “learn from nature,” must bow before its laws, 
appear before nature as a vassal or servant to hear the 
commands of a master. 

It is evident, however, that man himself is part of this very 
realm of nature. He occupies space as much as does a grain 
of sand ; every breath he draws proves him to be a part of the 
physical world; he is an organism amongst other organisms. 
But, if so, he is not independent of nature; and nature cannot 
be what is independent of him, since he is a part of nature and 
he cannot be independent of himself. Nature cannot be out- 
side man, if man is himself one of the beings constituting 
nature. The initial view of nature with which the scientist 
starts is thus transparently absurd. The misconception, or 
confusion in the conception, is so obvious that one can only 
wonder how it ever came to be adopted by the scientist, as it 
unquestionably has been and is still adopted. 

The origin of the error is not difficult to explain. Nature 
as something given to the individual mind is certainly external 
to the individual, and is rightly regarded as outside him: it 
is outside in space. This character of externality to the indi- 
vidual is entirely relative to the individual mind; and nature 
in this sense does not contain the individual mind, for by 
hypothesis nature is outside the individual. When, however, 
the term nature is generalised, this relation to the individual 
is omitted, and the limitation in its meaning—that nature does 
not include the individual—is forgotten. Nature thus becomes 
what is independent of all individuals whatsoever. The next 
step is simple: since human individuals are also independent 
of one another, nature is said to contain all individuals within 
Its sweep. Thus the generalisation of the term nature so as 
to include human individuals gives the term a meaning pre- 
cisely the opposite of what the term connoted in the first 
instance. For there is no sense in speaking of nature being 
outside unless by contrast to an inside: if nature is both 
inside and outside at once, it is neither the one nor the 
other exclusively. 
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If this procedure is illogical and absurd, we must give up 
the view that nature is something before which man 

must 
bow in submission, and that the science of nature compels 
us to accept truths which are independent of and indifferent 
to ourselves as human beings. For if we are part of nature, 
in accepting these truths we are admitting truths about our: 
selves; and it is meaningless to say that we bow and submit 
to ourselves. If on the other hand we draw a distinction 
between human nature and outer nature, then this again in. 
volves no submission on our side; for the human mind wil] 
thus be interpreting another form of nature, which is indeed 
distinct from aabits nature but not necessarily either opposed 
to man or indifferent to his interests. 

Passing next to the procedure of the scientist pur sang, 
the usual view of how science conducts its operations and 
interprets its results is equally indefensible. In the investiga. 
tion of nature scientifically, the human mind is commonly 
regarded as a kind of still mirror in which the processes of 
nature are merely reflected, and the function of which is just 
to keep itself clear and steady while these processes pass before 
it. If it fulfils this condition, nature will, as the phrase runs, 
reveal its own secrets, and the individual mind will have 
nothing to do: but note them carefully and write them down. 
The scientist, in short, is to be a peculiarly made reflector 
endowed with the powers of a stenographer. This is no 
caricature of the accepted scientific procedure in dealing with 
nature: it has been and still is seriously maintained. 

A moment’s consideration will suffice to expose the ab- 
surdity of such a naive and uncritical view. We do not find 
the laws of nature by simply opening our eyes; they are not 
given to us as a present; and even in using our eyes we have 
deliberately to exercise the whole mind if we are to make 
something intelligible of outer nature. As Mach put it in 
his Science of Mechanics, “A competent view of the world 
can never be got as a gift; we must acquire it by hard work.” 
What does this mean? Simply that from the beginning of 
our investigation of outer nature to the very end, the whole 
energies of the individual mind must be engaged to secure 
what we call the truths of science. These truths are products 
of mental activity and of mental activity alone. There is no 
still mirror set to watch outer nature: the mirror is alive, a 
concentrated focus of spiritual energy, directing itself by its 
own ends and in its own interests. Nature does not tell its 
own story to us: we construct the story of nature in terms 
of our own thought; we build up the truth about nature in 
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the sweat of our brow; if necessary we win the kingdom of 
truth by violence, we dissect, we experiment, we twist and 
turn the forces of nature rather than allow their meaning to 
escape our grasp. Outer nature is certainly in a sense, as we 
have seen, indifferent to our minds; but it is the business of 
science to overcome this indifference, to woo and win nature 
into harmony with our thoughts. If we have to stoop to 
nature in the course of our investigation, we do not stoop 
in order to submit and humble our minds before it—we stoop 
to conquer. 

This is seen in the very earliest stages of scientific in- 
vestigation. We begin by drawing distinctions amongst the 
facts of outer nature—distinctions which mark off range of fact 
from range of fact, and mark off also different elements within 
the same sphere of fact, e.g. atom from molecule, lines from 
points. In actual fact nature contains all its parts and elements 
in inextricable interdependence with one another. ‘The position 
of every grain of sand helps to determine the centre of gravity 
of the earth; and the mists that gather on the icefields of 
Greenland are in part determined by the vegetation of the 
Tropics. The distinctions and separations we make in the 
world of nature are made for purposes of scientific investigation, 
ie. in the interests of our own thought and in order to 
facilitate the effective working of our own minds. In that 
sense they are artificial relatively to nature, though they are 
inevitable and necessary for our peculiar kind of intellect. 
The very fact that our own thought compels us later to give 
up these separations in order to acquire a completer view of 
nature shows how temporary and provisional they are. In 
thinking out the processes of nature, or interpreting nature, it 
is our thought and its ends which determine our procedure from 
first to last. ‘The mind in science works with thoughts; and 
it is about as true to say that nature dictates to us what our 
thoughts are to be, as to say that the printed page of a book 
makes our ideas what they are.’ 

Not merely do scientists begin their investigations by 
making artificial distinctions to suit the ends of their own 
thought, but the conceptions by which they proceed and the 

1 Not all scientists can accept this, as I know. I once made the above 
observation to a distinguished chemist ; I tried to assure him that in dealing 
with his elements, resolving and combining them, he was really seeking to 
satisfy the demand of his thought all the while. His reply was, “ But, my 
dear sir, we can photograph them.” The naivelé of the remark for the moment 
left me silent in astonishment: he apparently seemed to suppose that somehow 


he had his elements actually inside his head, or perhaps his head inside his 
elements. 
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laws at which they arrive are equally constructions of their 
own minds. This can be illustrated by any chapter from the 
history of science. I do not refer to the obviously animistic 
and theological views which affected and infected early scientific 
thought, even that of the ablest scientific minds; nor need ] 
refer to the residual influences of such primitive thought which 
survive in the formulation of laws of outer nature up to the 
present time. The term “attraction” of particles of matter 
employed in the formulation of the law of gravitation, and the 
term “affinity” employed in formulating chemical processes, 
sufficiently indicate the anthropomorphic or human origin of 
these ideas. But in all science, even the most abstract, the 
operation of the specifically human intellect is plainly evident, 
The conceptions of quantity, force, mass, weight, etc., are not 
given to the mind by outer things, and they do not come out 
of the skies or by special revelation. They are won by toil 
and are deliberately created by the scientific intellect to grasp 
the character of the facts presented to its notice. ‘They are 
manipulated so freely by the same intellect just because they 
are defined for its use according to the laws and conditions of 
intellectual activity. If our intellect were moulded on a 
different plan we should use different concepts, just as, if 
we had more or different senses, we should apprehend the 
outer world in other ways than we do at present. That not 
even all human intellects have the same structure is seen from 
the fact that not all human intellects are capable of grasping 
the concepts employed by science, and in some sciences only 
a very few intellects can develop the concepts to the highest 
degree of their articulation. It is impossible for some minds 
to grasp a complex differential equation, or even to understand 
what quaternions are all about. Nature does not provide us 
with such knowledge: it is a creation of a certain kind of 
human energy as much as a work of art or a steam-engine. 
Such knowledge, it is said, can be tested and proved by an 
appeal to the outer world. In certain cases it can ; but even so, 
the very fact that it is, or has to be, “ tested,” shows that it is 
a human device to begin with. What Poincaré says of science 
in general is unquestionably true, and obviously so in the 
more abstract sciences: “ we can only think our thoughts,” he 
says; “all the words we use to speak of things only express 
thoughts.” 

The logical necessity with which the intellect develops its 
concepts, exerts indeed all the apparent compulsion on the 
mind which outer things possess. But this merely means that 
the human intellect has a definite structure with a definite kind 
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of function all its own; and it is in pursuance of the laws of 
this structure with its corresponding function that its method 
of procedure secures the necessity characteristic of scientific 
abstract thought. Our minds are so made that they work in 
one way towards logical coherence, and in one way only ; and 
hence we are compelled to accept the result. The concepts of 
science are our mental ways of working, their laws of connection 
are the method of our mental procedure. Neither the concepts 
nor their logical connection is arbitrary; but they are both 
relative to the human mind. 

We can put the same view in another way. The processes 
of scientific thinking are to begin with tentative and experi- 
mental: whether we seek to explain a fact of outer nature or 
to solve a mathematical problem, we try now this direction 
and now that, to see, as we say, how it turns out, or how it 
“works out.” Many of our lines of thought lead nowhere ; 
many are inaccurate and have to be discarded, some are entirely 
untrue. We go from hypothesis or suggestion till we strike 
the true theory. Now, all these tentative efforts surely and 
without question take place within our minds. There are no 
hypotheses in outer nature: nature works no experiments for 
us and contains none of our errors. 

If the process of carrying on our thoughts in this manner is 
entirely our own, if it is guided by the laws of our own intellect 
and directed towards satisfying our minds, we cannot possibly 
maintain that at a certain stage it ceases to be ours and sud- 
denly becomes something independent of our minds. If the 
process belongs to our mental procedure, the result must like- 
wise be our own achievement. When the result is false or 
inaccurate we never hesitate to ascribe it to our own thought. 
But equally, if the result is true, it must be the outcome of 
our thought, otherwise the specific function of the hurfan 
intellect would be to make mistakes. Why should an erro- 
neous process of thought fall entirely within our mind, and a 
true process of reasoning fall outside it Since the condition 
in both cases is the same, the effect must be the same. Once 
again, therefore, it is evident that the concepts and the con- 
nections of scientific concepts are from first to last nothing but 
the operations of our human intellect and do not come to us 
from without. Scientific truth is the creation of the scientific 
mind and not of outer nature. ‘This is still further confirmed 
by the fact that much that has been discovered in science has 
been due to the effort of what can only be called individual 
genius, whether it be the genius which consists in a stubborn 
attempt to master the facts, or that which consists in a successful 
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and inspired intuition. For such discoveries the outer world 
clearly gives no direct assistance whatever ; their source and 
origin are solely the individual human agent. 

The supposition that mathematical science is an exception 
to this general character of all science—its relativity to the 
human mind—is a mere superstition. ‘The argument usually 
put forward to support this contention is that mathematical 
truth compels such absolute assent from the intellect, and is 
so universally true for all space and all time, that it must 
be considered independent of every individual human mind 
altogether. The argument isa fallacy. It asserts that because 
a truth holds for every mind it is therefore independent of all 
minds. But if a truth holds for every mind, this just means 
that it cannot be independent of all minds: it must be the 
way all minds work when they think logically and coherently 
on the subject. ‘To suppose that, because it must hold for 
every mind, it is therefore independent of any given mind, is 
indeed an accurate statement, for a given mind may not yet 
have understood it ; but what we imply is that if it did under. 
stand the truth, the truth would be admitted. ‘The sup- 
position that, when a truth holds good independently of a 
given mind, this truth is true independently of all minds what- 
soever, is like saying that though Jones is absent from a dinner- 
party, the dinner is none the less good, and indeed is good 
though nobody eats it at all. The peculiar convincingness of 
mathematical truth is due to the peculiar character of mathe- 
matical concepts. ‘hey are so abstract, and deal with such 
universal aspects of human experience, that all must accept 
them. But this, so far from proving them to be more than 
human, only shows how completely they are bound up with 
the very structure and life of the human mind. 

*The more concrete the objects are with which a science 
deals, the less difficult is it to see how entirely our thinking 
about such objects bears the stamp of our humanity. ‘Thus in 
biological science, which is admittedly one of the most concrete 
and difficult of all the sciences of outer nature, the very clue 
to the mystery of living process has to be sought in what, as 
human beings, we find life to be in our own case. We cannot 
even imagine what the mental life of animals is except from 
what we are pleased to call the analogy of our own mentality. 
All the language used in describing the ways and doings of 
animals is drawn directly from the habits and modes of action 
of human individuals. The conception of evolution arises 
from, and depends ultimately for its meaning on, the idea of 
human progress. ‘The conception of adaptation to environ- 
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ment, so familiar in the interpretation of living beings, is partly 
ethical, partly artistic in its origin; that of division and co- 
operation of functional activity is drawn from the economic 
order of human society. As everyone knows, Darwin derived 
from Malthus’ study of the relation of population to food 
supply the suggestion that the whole course of evolution was 
determined by the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest, both the terms, “struggle” and “fittest,” being 
clearly anthropomorphic in character. Further illustration of 
the same human origin of the main biological concepts need 
not be given. 

Again let it be said there is no ground for supposing, 
because these conceptions are derived from human life, that 
they are on that account invalid or even inaccurate. On the 
contrary, it seems self-evident that if we are to interpret life 
we must start from life at its highest, and, for human beings, 
human life is the highest form of life we know. If we wish 
to understand what the human individual really is, we must 
look at him from the point of view of society, where we find 
human life fully expressed: if we wish to know all that a rose 
may be, we shall find what we want in the La France of our 
gardens better than in the dog-rose of the hedgerows. So, to 
understand the elementary forms of life we rightly take as our 
clue the more complex type of life which man presents. But 
the point of interest for our argument is that the procedure 
of biological science illustrates in a peculiarly striking and 
unmistakable manner the human origin of all scientific con- 
cepts on which we have been laying stress. In_ biological 
science the source from which they come can not only not be 
outside us, but is even frankly acknowledged to be that of 
human life. I would urge that just because this procedure 
is thus inevitable when we are dealing with the most concrete 
order of natural objects, the procedure is the same in the case 
of the other sciences. This is merely concealed by the ab- 
stractness of their method, but becomes patent to the eye 
of impartial analysis. 

The analysis of the character of the concepts of science 
leads us, then, to but one conclusion: science is through and 
through anthropomorphic ; it is, if we care to put it so, a human 
invention. Another and entirely different line of thought 
leads us to the same conclusion. Its importance cannot 
be sufficiently emphasised. It is this:—The scientific atti- 
tude to the world is historically but a specific expression of 
the life of humanity as a whole. Science, as we understand 
it, is an historical phenomenon like Mohammedanism or the 
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French Revolution. It is only found in certain races of 
mankind, and is indigenous to peoples inhabiting certain ¢ip. 
cumscribed geographical areas of the globe. It is in a y 
real sense dependent on climatic conditions, as well as on 
racial qualities ; and these two are inseparable. It surely gives 
cause for reflection that the scientific spirit was planted and 
has grown to maturity on European soil—and indeed only 
in certain portions of Europe. Its domicile seems as much 
restricted to specific localities as a botanical or an animal 
species. The native habitat of the modern scientific spirit 
has been primarily the middle region of Europe, extending 
from the north-west to the south-east, and forming a kind 
of rough triangle whose apex lies in Italy, and whose base 
stretches from the southern shore of the Baltic Sea across 
Scandinavia to Scotland. ‘There are regions outside this area 
in which occasionally science has been in some degree found; 
but these are either exceptional, or are traceable, directly or 
indirectly, to the influence of the central region of Europe, 
The mood of science finds its peculiar climate in this region; 
meaning by science the deliberate and continuous prosecution 
of the study of the world for the purpose of attaining a coherent 
logical interpretation of facts. ‘The vast continents of Asia 
and Africa and non-Europeanised America have no scientific 
areas. The inhabitants of these non-scientific regions have 
indeed knowledge of their own, and a wisdom of their own; 
but it is not science. Asia and Africa, especially the former, 
are mainly religious and ethical in their frame of mind, not 
scientific. Science is a creation of the European West. 

This geographical limitation of science is indeed a remark- 
able fact, the importance of which our familiarity with the 
scientific mood and our insularity of mind constantly tend to 
obscure. We talk glibly of science uniting all mankind in 
the bonds of truth. ‘This is a mere academic representation. 
Laughter will hold people together better than logic. We 
should not forget that millions of human beings have no 
interest in the scientific mood at all, and seem by constitution 
to have no capacity for it. Scientific truth is not their way of 
truth ; it merely seems to them a matter of astonishment, 4 
curious manifestation of the life of a race strangely different 
from their own. Some individuals among these non-scientific 
peoples may, and do, assimilate the science of the West; but 
experience seems to show that such acquisition is at best 4 
mere accomplishment, and leaves the racial structure and 


1 For a remarkable array of facts to establish this proposition, see De 
Candolle, Histoire des Sciences et des Savants. 
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composition of their minds unaffected.’ In other words, it 
does not create in them the scientific mood. There is as much 
difference between this assimilation of science and the scientific 
frame of mind as there is between learning the technique of 
dancing on a tight-rope and learning to walk. The non- 
scientific peoples take up science as they put on Western 
clothes: one may change one’s clothes, but there is no changing 
the skin. ‘The fact is that the scientific mood arises from a 
peculiar attitude of the mind to the world found amongst 
certain peoples of the globe, and without this attitude science 
will always appear a curiosity or an irrelevance. The attitude 
may be shortly described as due to a sense of the detachment 
of man from the world as something alien and external, to a 
sense of the supremacy of his aims over the processes of outer 
nature. This is quite peculiar to certain peoples, and is not 
found in all. In the East, for example, man seems to feel no 
sense of alienation ; he seems to feel himself as much a part of 
the universe as a plant is inseparable from its environment. 
So much is this the case, that man’s life is felt to be part of 
the very current of the stream of the vaster life of the world. 
He realises his state best when he is absorbed in the larger 
being of the universe. His individual life is literally to him 
no better than a flower of the field ; his mind is as a shadow 
produced by his finite substance intercepting the light of the 
world. ‘This profound difference between West and East is 
probably ineradicable ; it is constitutional and climatic, and not 
accidental. It is the cause of the emphasis or over-emphasis 
and predilection for science in the one case and religion in 
the other. Science is thus but the consequence of a peculiar 
frame of mind which characterises certain Western peoples. It 
is neither universal to humanity nor essential to all mankind. 
It is in a sense but an historical incident in the vaster history 
of the human race. It is a factor, but no more than one factor, 
in the complex system of aims and forces which make up 
human civilisation. Greater than any science or any number 
of sciences is the stupendous and awe-inspiring spectacle of 
human life on the planet. So limited is science in significance 
that it even requires a certain level of temperature for its 
successful prosecution. It is not for want of leisure that the 
peoples of very warm or very cold climates have not the 
scientific mind. ‘They have leisure in abundance, the leisure 
of the timeless forests or the timeless wastes. It is rather that 
the mental energies will only undertake the peculiar labour of 


me 1 Whether Japan will prove an exception to this statement remains to 
seen. 
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impartial investigation of science for its own sake either where 
the equilibrium between man and nature is fairly steady, » 
where the advantage is preponderantly in favour of man; 
supremacy. Where the powers of nature, heat, and cold, 
seasonal changes, and the resurgence of nature’s forces, ove. 
whelm man’s life, science is not a possible mood for man at al} 
The human mind merely accepts the situation and become 
acclimatised in every sense. 

Science must keep to its peculiar geographical region of the 
globe if it is to be carried on and if its ends are to be realised, 
Nor need we wonder or complain at this state of affairs. Ther 
is indeed, we may say, a division of labour amongst the races 
of mankind as there is a division of labour amongst the in. 
dividuals of a society. One race takes over one task, another 
race takes over a different task ; and all combine, more or leg 
unconsciously it is true, to fulfil the whole purpose of human 
life on the earth. 

We but exaggerate the importance of our own interests 
and point of view when we imagine that our peculiar 
scientific turn of mind is the best, or the standard to which 
human life should aspire. Such an exaggeration is littl 
better than the vanity and conceit of insular self-satisfaction, 
The scientific mood is important; it is not all-important 
Even where it is prosecuted, it is primarily an attribute of the 
masculine mind rather than of the feminine intelligence; 
ordinarily speaking, a woman regards the scientific mind with 
a mixture of good-humoured consideration and detached in- 
difference. But no sane person would consider or desire the 
feminine intelligence to be merely a duplicate of the male 
mind: each is radically different from the other, and each is 
extremely important for the realisation of human life asa 
whole. Nor need we suppose that the scientific mind has all 
the advantages on its side, and the non-scientific all the dis 
advantages. There are advantages and disadvantages in the 
possession of the scientific mood and in the prosecution of 
scientific interests. I need but recall in this connection the 
pathetic regret of Darwin that his over-cultivation of the 
scientific attitude destroyed his power of appreciation of beauty 
in art and literature. In the same connection it is worth ob- 
serving how the over-indulgence in the luxuries of science 
seems to destroy a man’s balance of judgment in other realms 
of experience, practical and religious. So much is this recog- 
nised, that the very name “scientific expert” is almost a by- 
word for general intellectual incompetence. Specialisation, 90 
essential to science, distorts the mind to the verge of indiscre- 
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tion and unreliability ; it produces cloistered lives that have lost 
touch with the complex richness of a full humanity. 

This brings us to the last question I should like to consider : 
how are we to connect the claims of science with those of 
humanity, so as to do justice to both? I have indicated some 
reasons for maintaining that they cannot be really opposed. I 
hope it has become evident that since science is itself one of 
the activities of mankind, the so-called opposition of science 
tohumanity as such is in principle absurd. What part, then, 
does science play amongst the activities that make up human 
life? What, in a word, is the relation of the ends of science to 
other ends which man pursues ? 

We are accustomed to distinguish three primary ends in 
human life under which all its various aims can be grouped. 
These are truth, beauty, and goodness. The distinction is 
convenient and useful, if it does not lead us to cut these ends 
off from one another. We shall avoid this mistake if we look 
upon them as but different ways in which man seeks to realise 
the unity of his individual life, the primary colours which make 
up the divine light which illumines his experience, the main 
avenues of approach to supreme self-fulfilment and to supreme 
reality. They refer to the three component factors of his 
mental constitution : the fulfilment of the claims of his intellect 
isthe attainment of truth; the fulfilment of the demands of 
feeling is attainment of beauty ; the fulfilment of will is the 
accomplishment of goodness. They deal with the three aspects 
of the world with which he is concerned—the aspect of order, 
the aspect of sensibility (including sensation and emotion), and 
the aspect of sociality. The articulate consciousness of unity 
in the form of order is what we mean by truth; the articulate 
consciousness of unity in the form of sensibility is beauty ; that 
of unity in the form of sociality is goodness. The deliberate 
and exclusive pursuit of truth creates Science and Philosophy ; 
the deliberate and exclusive pursuit of beauty creates Art and 
Literature; the deliberate and exclusive pursuit of goodness 
creates Morality and Social Institutions. 

The important point to graspis that these ends, separately and 
together, are ways in which the individual spirit of man realises 
itself, and thus maintains its place in the universe. In Words- 
worth’s language, they are ways in which man discovers— 

“* How exquisitely the Individual mind 
(And the progressive powers no less 
Of the whole species) to the External world 
Is fitted: and how exquisitely too 


(Theme this but little heard of among men) 
The External world is fitted to the mind.” 
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They are none of them merely accidental expressions of his 
life; they are all necessary if he is to be himself and become 
aware of what his life consists in. They are pursued for his 
own sake in the first instance, because man in the first instang 
lives to himself. But this does not mean that he makes th 
world what he likes. The life of man is as much a part of the 
constitution of things as the existence of beings independent of 
and different from him. Human nature is as real as any othe 
kind of nature, and has laws and conditions of its own. Man’ 
business is to fulfil human nature and to follow the end 
by which that is realised. The ends which regulate his lif 
dictate the course he has to take. In obeying them he is thys 
realising his place in the world, and in living to himself in this 
way he finds he is living for the whole world at the same time 
To be himself completely he has to become conscious of the 
order of the world, conscious of its beauty, conscious of 
goodness. He undertakes the journey of his life pursuing 
his own ends, follows whither they lead him, and, in followi 
them, finds, like Saul, that he has gone out apparently ona 
casual errand and is led by his destiny into his kingdom— 
kingdom which is his own and is more than his own, a kingdom 
whose foundations were laid at the dawn of time and whose 
dome catches the white radiance of eternity. 

These ends are all necessary if man is to rise to the full 
measure of his stature; and they are all inseparable from one 
another and from the integral life of the individual. We get 
the richest form of human life where all are pursued in perfect 
freedom, and where one is not allowed to interfere with the 
other. We do not find all peoples and nations on the earth 
cultivating these ends. Most people lay greatest stress on the 
requirements of social fellowship, and treat with comparative 
or complete neglect one or both of the other two. The one 
most generally neglected, as we have said, is that of truth 
for truth’s sake, the cultivation of the scientific spirit. There 
are perhaps few communities of men in which we do not find 
a certain development of artistic interest, sometimes indeed to 
a high degree, though the conditions of their social life may be 
very simple. In other words, in most communities we find 
two of these human ends pursued ; a very few pursue all three; 
in fewer still are all three ends pursued with equal disinterested- 
ness and freedom. We may with justice find here perhaps 
the best criterion by which to arrange the various civilisations 
amongst mankind on a scale of value. Those communities in 
which these ends have found freest expression seem to be the 
highest ; those in which any one is hampered or excluded will 
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be lower according to the extent to which this takes place. 
Hence it is that the excessive development of science is not an 
dfective criterion of a high civilisation ; the cultivation of the 
gientific spirit is not alone a guarantee of a high level of 
humanity—a conclusion which has been painfully brought 
home to us at the present stage of human history. In the 
game way the intensive cultivation of the arts is not enough to 

ing human life to fruition: it is found indeed to be consistent 
with the ignorance, narrowness, and even the degradation of 
humanity. Ancient Greek society is not an unfair illustration 
of this type of civilisation. Similarly, exclusive emphasis on 
mere goodness does not bring out all the resources which 
make man’s existence precious, powerful, and secure; it too 
often leads to the impoverishment of life physically and 
mentally ; it encourages obscurantism and ignorance; while 
the neglect of the cultivation of beauty commits the spirit of 
man to the acceptance of ugliness, gloom, and joylessness. 
The ancient Hebrew society is an historical illustration of 
this type. ‘The adoption of the point of view of this society 
by so many of the inhabitants of Scotland has in the past 
produced, as everyone knows, results which can only be re- 
garded as baneful and disastrous in their influence on our 
fellow-countrymen. 

What we cannot too carefully observe is that the cultiva- 
tion of all three even to a slight degree tends not only to the 
mutual furtherance of one another, but to the enrichment of 
human life in its entirety. The cultivation of goodness is 
intensified if the intellect is liberated into the ways of truth; 
the cultivation of truth becomes deeper, more inspired and 
inspiring, when it increases the sense of community and fellow- 
ship between human beings—when, in other words, it goes hand 
in hand with goodness. In Bacon’s princely language, “It is 
heaven upon earth when the mind moves in charity, trusts in 
Providence, and turns upon the poles of truth.” Similarly, 
the pursuit of the beautiful in art, whether it be poetry and 
music, painting, or sculpture, acquires an added value when it 
adorns, refines, and dignifies the life of a community; and, 
conversely, goodness becomes gracious and winsome, richer in 
substance and dearer to men, when human life is arrayed in 
the garment of joy which is woven at the loom of art. 

__ We need not therefore suppose that these three ends are 
either independent of one another or all of precisely equal 
Importance. Neither in practice nor in principle is either of 
these positions defensible. When these ends are pursued in 
independence, the result invariably is that one is taken as the 
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only real end ; the others become looked on as secondary or of 
no account at all. We find such exaggerations con 
made in practice, and they are in every case the mere menty| 
consequence of special predilection and excessive interes, 
Thus many scientists and some philosophers say that truth 
is all in all, and everything else a mere means or a mer 
incident in life. In the light of facts, and after what ha 
been said, this will be seen to be the contention of the mer 
partisan. The artist, again, is apt to hold that beauty is all in 
all—that, in Keats’s language, “ beauty is truth, truth is beauty, 
this is all we know on earth and all we need to know”; or, jp 
Wordsworth’s more carefully formulated statement, “ 

is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge, the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all science.” These 
are intelligible but obvious exaggerations of a special bias 
Neither Keats nor Wordsworth knew much about science 
Similarly, the enthusiast for human welfare declares that mer 
goodness is everything, that the only end of life is to love you 
neighbour. Here, once more, we have another form of ex. 
aggeration : it is dull work loving your neighbour if thereis 
nothing else to do. 

In principle, however, there is no room for such extreme 
views. Each is not independent of the other. Nor are all 
equally fundamental. What is first in importance (though 
again let me say not exclusively important) 1s sociality whose 
controlling end is goodness. ‘This is first because all the ends 
which man pursues are in the long run for the sake of man, 
and man’s fellowship with his kind is the governing interest of 
the human species. From all this his interests proceed, to this 
they must ultimately converge. The human species is more 
concerned with its own maintenance and furtherance than with 
anything else whatsoever. This is not merely an instinct, itis 
in the nature of the case; for all other kinds of beings exist 
by the same condition, whether they be planets or plants or 
protozoa. 

This complete socialisation of human life must not be 
conceived in any narrow sense. It must not be interpreted 
in a form which makes so-called practice and practical con- 
siderations predominant over so-called theoretical or ideal 
considerations. Practice and ideal aims, whether in science 
or art, both lead and contribute to the same result, as indeed 
is plain to any careful observation of the facts of life. Human 
beings are brought into fellowship, not merely on the basis of 
practical action, but on the basis of community of thought 
and feeling. Indeed, as history shows, even erroneous theories 
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and convictions can hold people together and intensify their 
living interest in one another ; the earlier theories of the origin 
of man’s life and of the central position of the earth in the 

etary system sufficiently illustrate this point. Similarly, 
mistaken practical enthusiasms can bind human beings into a 
common fellowship which seems to magnify human welfare, as 
the pathetic history of the Crusades well shows. If false theory 
and mistaken practical aims accomplish so much, how much 
more is it certain that the pursuit of verifiable truth, of ideal 
beauty, and genuinely real practical ends will further and 
inerease the fellowship of man with his kind! All men’s ends 
whatsoever, practical and ideal—if we must make this question- 
able distinction,—contribute in the long run to the socialisation 
of human life; in the realisation of this result they find their 
fruition and fulfilment ; in this achievement all the efforts of 
individuals find their amplest reward. If we may recast the 
somewhat grandiose language of an archaic document, we 
might justly say that man’s chief end is to make life glorious 
through beauty, truth, and love, and to enjoy this consumma- 
tion all his days—an end which is great without being grandiose, 
and accessible without being any the less magnificent. 

It requires no deep insight to see the bearings of the 
principles which have been sketched on the practical problems 
which confront us at the present time. 

For one thing, we can see at once the absurdity of making 
an opposition between the requirements of practical social life 
and the interests and aims of science. It is as false to take 
immediate practical social needs as a standard to test the 
value of science to human life as it would be to try to deter- 
mine the truth of a biological law or a proposition in geometry 
by an appeal to the conception of justice between man and 
man. If we say it is ridiculous to make goodness a criterion 
of scientific truth, it is equally absurd to regard immediate 
social welfare as a test of the worth of science to humanity. 
If we take long views, and maintain a wider outlook on 
human life, we cannot fail to see that all science in the long 
run conduces to human welfare in the full sense. Indeed, the 
history of the relation of scientific discovery to the betterment 
of social conditions amply shows how inseparably social life and 
science are connected, how closely even immediate practical 
needs and scientific pursuits are bound up. It is safe to say 
that some of the most difficult problems which face the social 
reformer at the present time would be in a great measure solved 
if we could intellectually penetrate further into the secrets of 
electro-magnetism, the life of the cell, or chemical energy. 

Vor. XV.—No. 3. 24 
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The supposed cleavage between so-called practical soci] 
needs on the one hand, and scientific pursuits unfettered 
considerations of pence or prejudice on the other, has been one 
of the most baneful misunderstandings from which humay 
life has suffered in the past and still suffers in the present, 

It is an opposition which has produced the most futile 
opinions and the most futile quarrels. And the quarrel has 
not been all on one side. For it takes two to make a quar 
as it takes two to make love; and scientists have often stated 
their case as absurdly as the so-called practical people 
Scientists sometimes speak as if the improvement of society 
depended on the attainment of correct scientific conclusions 
as if society should be controlled by scientific experts, and 
as if society existed mainly or solely for the advancement of 
the ideal interests of science. Such claims are preposterous 
and absurd. They provide a curious parallel to the mediayal 
conception of human society, according to which society wa 
held to exist solely to further the ideal interests of religion 
Science does not by itself improve man as a social being at all; 
this can only be done by the cultivation of good-will between 
man and man. And why should society exist for, or be 
controlled by, scientists any more than by artists? Societyno 
more exists simply to produce the means for scientific research 
and to establish a corporation of scientific bureaucrats, than 
science can only justify itself if it gives us more or better bread- 
and-butter, or gets us quicker from one place to another. . Truth 
must be pursued for its own sake, and untrammelled by social 
prejudice or social ambition, if its full human value is to be 
secured ; and until we are prepared to pay for it and to pursue 
it in this sense, we are traitors to our own best interests and 
depriving ourselves of the full heritage of humanity. Both to 
scientists and to those who care for practical social welfare 
alike we should say, let them mind their own business and 
consider the best interests of mankind. 

Similarly again, the supposed opposition between the 
Sciences and the Humanities is one of the most grotesque 
of popular fallacies. Science, as we have seen, is itself 4 
creation of humanity alone, and exists solely for humanity. 
Science properly understood is literally one of the Humani- 
ties, one of the factors that express, raise, and enrich human 
life. We too narrowly use the term “ Humanities” when 
we restrict its application to the literatures which have been 
created by the artistic imagination; and to apply the term 
solely to the literatures of Greece and Rome is simply an abuse 
of language. Literature alone does not even give all that 
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is best in the arts which have dignified and adorned humanity. 
Sculpture, music, and painting have expressed man’s sense of 
the beautiful quite as much as, and to some peoples even 
more than, literature. It is one of the great defects of our 
Scottish curriculum that this has not been properly realised 
and appreciated. In only one university are there chairs of 
Music and of Fine Art. Certainly literature and the other 
arts, along with history, in a peculiar way deal with human 
life: they are in a sense all about man primarily or entirely, and 
moreover about man at his best as well as at his worst. The 
cultivation of the Humanities in this wide sense is thus in a 
special way humanising, ?.e. it expands our acquaintance with 
human beings, their peculiar aims and their peculiar interests. 
But they deal with only certain phases of the life of humanity : 
literature, ¢.g., uses as its material, and seeks to articulate, 
man’s emotional responses to nature and to his fellows; 
history, the forms and course of his political and social life. 
These, however, do not exhaust man’s human nature or his 
human concerns. The cultivation of these studies is there- 
fore not all that man requires if he is to know himself, and if 
he is to be himself. Exclusive devotion to them, or excessive 
emphasis upon them, narrows the outlook on man, and narrows 
human life; and these two go together. Man has more to think 
about than himself: he has to think about the world around 
him. Doubtless the “proper study of mankind is man,” or 
at any rate the study of man is a very proper study. But 
man is only man in the full sense when he knows something 
more than himself; for he only finds himself when he becomes 
conscious of the world in which he lives and moves and has 
his being. In science he becomes aware of the resources of 
his own nature quite as much as of the objects he investigates : 
he finds the rationality for which his spirit craves. In a 
word, the scientific study of the world and of man himself 
draws out his humanity—humanises him. To speak of a con- 
flict between the Sciences and the Humanities is thus as 
ridiculous as to speak of a conflict between the earth and the 
moon. Both are parts of the same stellar system, both are 
creatures of the same solar body. 

It follows that an education which is solely indebted to the 
humanities, or solely indebted to science, is neither complete nor 
satisfactory. For education is surely the realisation of the 
potencies of human life to the fullest extent of which the 
individual is capable. One individual may have taken all 
science to be his province, and still be an uneducated man ; he 
may have absorbed the literature and the history of mankind, 
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and still feel himself a stranger in a world which should be his 
home and not his hiding-place. A scientific mind unilluminated 
with the light of art is little better than an intellectual factory ; 
an artistic mind unenlightened by scientific thought is but ay 
articulate picture-gallery. Neither the one nor the other alone 
can produce a truly educated mind. Nor indeed, for that 
matter, can the two together bring out all that the spirit of 
man requires. Science and art, truth and beauty, detached 
from the cultivation of man’s living relation to his fellows, are 
the wine of life without the guests at the feast. We have 
probably all known, or known about, first-class scientists and 
scholars who were little better than social curiosities: men of 
first-rate artistic sensibilities who were undesirable aliens jp 
their own community. Unless art gives grace and refinement 
to the human character, it has failed of its complete purpose; 
unless science makes the whole life intelligent and tolerant, it 
has not succeeded in its aim: unless the one adds sweetness 
and the other adds light to the spirit of goodness, neither has 
justified its existence. 

J. B. BAILLIE. 


ABERDEEN. 
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PUNISHMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


L. P. JACKS. 


Or the many tasks that await us hereafter the chief will be 
that of outliving the stain which the German method of 
conducting war has cast upon the reputation of man. 
It is of course upon the Western races that the stain falls 
deepest. The Eastern races have doubtless drawn their own 
conclusions, which confirm an opinion previously formed. 
They have never conceded the claim of the West to moral 
supremacy. How can they be expected to concede it 
hereafter ¢ 

Foul deeds, of treachery, faithlessness, and cruelty, have 
followed in rapid succession. As each in turn has failed in 
its object of terrorising mankind it has been followed up by a 
worse, and so rapidly that time has hardly been given for 
judgment on the first to become articulate before its successor 
was in the field. On an immense scale we have witnessed 
the working of an inner necessity which belongs to the nature 
of crime, whereby the criminal is compelled to a continuous 
expansion of the scope of his guilt. e see him relentlessly 
driven on to the commission of greater crimes, in the vain 
hope that the greater will retrieve the consequences of the 
less. The drama alone can depict the process; and this it 
does by tracing the psychology of guilt through ever-widening 
circles of devastation until the wave suddenly returns and 
overwhelms the malefactor himself. It is thus that the 
history of the Great War will be finally written. The fifth 
act will show the punishment of the guilty. 

_We are now at the fourth. ‘The criminal has reached the 
point when, thanks to the forces his own crimes have summoned 
into being, he is fighting for his life, holding all means justified 
which may help him to avert his doom. Control over himself 
or his own actions has been lost; he is the mere victim of the 
373 
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powers to which he has sold himself, and must do their bidding 
to the very last. And the same holds true of the aven 
They, too, have no alternative. Their mission is laid on t em 
by the very nature of things. Unless they do their work, lif 
will be to them, as it is to the criminal himself, “a tale told} 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Better 
that all should perish together than that the toil of the ages 
should come to such a close. 

From this point of view the punishment of guilt is a du 
laid upon a civilisation whose very life depends on its being able 
to vindicate the distinction between right and wrong. As 
a guarantee of the power and the will to maintain law and 
order it is the indispensable foundation of a lasting 
And not of peace alone, but of the whole catalogue of 
reforms, reconstructions, and regenerations for which peace is 
to provide the means and the opportunity, and from which it 
is hoped the world will derive compensation for the frightful 
sufferings it has now to endure. I will endeavour to set out 
the reasons which lead to this conclusion—a conclusion from 
which men naturally shrink so long as other alternatives remain 
open. 


A flood of schemes, programmes, and proposals for te- 
constructing the world has been pouring forth from the press, 
and gathering volume, ever since the war began. A whole 
‘literature of reconstruction, distinct in its general character, 
has come into being. It is the chief literary product of the 
war. ‘To the future historian it will provide a theme of 
endless meditation, accompanied by emotions of many kinds. 
Centuries hence specialists will devote themselves to its study, 
and the labours of a lifetime will hardly suffice to cover the 
ground. 

By this time it would appear that everything in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath, which man believes himself able 
to control, is to be “reconstructed” after the war. Religion 
naturally receives the chief attention, and syndicates of 
theologians have already issued their programmes for its re- 
construction. Society is to be rebuilt from top to bottom, 
on various models. Leagues of peace are to transform the 
spider’s web of international relations into a steel net. Great 
nations, combining their forces for the purpose, are to compel 
each other to rest content with the greatness they have alread 
attained, and the little nations are to be equally content wi 
their littleness—which is nothing less than a reconstruction 
of the course of history. Governments are to be abolished 
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or reformed. Politics are to be regenerated. Property and 
marriage are to be governed by new ideals. Manners and 
domestic life are to be improved. The arts are to be revived. 
Women are to have a different status and children to be 
treated more wisely. Man is to become a new being. 
According to Mr H. G. Wells, God himself is to be 
reconstructed. 

That many of these programmes will never be rehearsed, 
in the form their authors give them, is of course certain. 
But taken in their totality they are profoundly significant. 
They indicate a widespread belief that civilised communities 
will find themselves, at the end of the war, ready and eager 
for an immense task of self-reformation, and that the requisite 
fund of moral force will be in existence to accomplish the 
task, It is to the last of these beliefs that I wish to draw 
attention. For the war may conceivably have an issue which 
will shatter the moral forces of the communities mainly con- 
cerned and leave them in a condition of indifference, depression, 
or even despair. This would be fatal not only to the par- 
ticular self-reformations proposed, but to all others whatsoever. 

Reading this literature piecemeal, as we commonly do, in 
our daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly press, and in the books 
which appear from time to time, its significance may escape 
us. Viewed in the mass, it is amazing and portentous. It 
reveals the infinite dissatisfaction of man with the achievements 
of civilisation up to date—a dissatisfaction which the war has 
brought to a head, and of which, for the first time, it has made 
us fully conscious. Not until we view the programmes of 
reconstruction in their enormous totality does this fact strike 
us with its full and proper force. ‘Then only does it come 
home to us, with a certain salutary shock, that the whole of 
this immense structure of hopes, dreams, programmes, and 
ideals would tumble to the ground like a house of cards—if 
the Germans were to win the war. Viewed in that light, every 
programme of reconstruction is a gamble with Destiny. 

This truth is obvious. If we permit ourselves for a moment 
to entertain the thought, however unpleasant, of a German 
victory, we shall see the justice of the adjective. 

To begin with, a German victory would leave us in such a 
state of moral depression and material weakness that neither the 
will nor the means would exist to carry these proposals, with 
their immense demands on hope, faith, and energy, into effect. 
Take, for example, the God whom Mr Wells proposes to sub- 
stitute for the Christian Deity. To believe in the God of Mr 
Wells one would need to be in high spirits. In the event of a 
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German victory we should be in low spirits and nobody would 
take the slightest interest in Mr Wells’s God. Moreover, itis 
highly doubtful if the German rulers would permit us tp 
worship a Deity so unfriendly to their own Kultur, even if ye 
were otherwise disposed to worship him. Or take education, 
A reformed education demands, and rightly demands, » 
enormous public expenditure. Saddled with the burden of, 
great indemnity, our navy and mercantile marine at the bottom 
of the seas and our national industry completely crippled in 
consequence (according to the latest project of the German 
Chancellor), where, in plain terms, is the money to come from! 
And who would feel that any of these things was worth while? 
We are little likely to undertake the immense task of recon. 
structing our life unless we are ardently and enthusiastically 
convinced that our life is worth reconstructing. Undera 
German victory we should have no such feeling; we should 
doubt whether life were worth living at all. 

This should be especially noted by those philosophical 
reconstructors, like Mr Bertrand Russell, who are “ above the 
battle.” With the rest of us, Mr Russell is unconsciously 
speculating in an issue of the conflict favourable to the British 
side. Not one of his “ Principles of Social Reconstruction’ 
would have the faintest chance of being acted upon, except by 
hermits, in a world dominated by Germany. Mr _ Russell 
would substitute “creativeness” for “ possession” as the aim 
of our common life; and the Literature of Reconstruction 
contains no more pregnant suggestion. But if Germany wins, 
“possession ” will be placed on a firmer throne than ever, and 
“ creativeness ” will be crushed into the mire. Under that 
dread hypothesis no Englishman would have the heart or the 
will to create anything at all—except, perhaps, his own coffin. 

With the literature of reconstruction in Germany I am not 
acquainted, but who can doubt that it shares at least one 
characteristic with that of our own country? It assumes that 
the side to which its authors belong is going to win the war. 

Nor do I know what part this assumption is playing, or 
what degree of prominence it has, in the minds of German 
writers on reconstruction. But in our own country the 
universal habit of taking our victory for granted has the 
effect of obscuring the importance of the assumption, or at least 
of leading us to regard it as of secondary importance to the 
reconstruction in which we are interested. Absorbed in our 
schemes for building a new world, we are apt to forget that 
the prospect of their success is contingent on an event the 
issue of which rests with the men on the sea or in the trenches, 
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and perhaps with the gods—an event whose nature is at 
resent unknown. 

But here we are confronted with what, to those who take 
broad views of the situation, must appear by far the most 

rplexing of its aspects. A community broken in heart and 
shattered in resources is in no condition to undertake a vast 
enterprise of reconstruction. That would be the condition of 
one half of the civilised world, our own half, if the Central 
Powers were to succeed in overwhelming us. But obviously, 
the same would hold true of the other half if the conditions 
were to be reversed. Let victory come to whichever side it 
may, it would appear that one half of Europe will be im- 

verished, humiliated, and broken-hearted. A condition more 
unfavourable to the birth of a new and better age could hardly 
be imagined. ‘The exhilaration of the one side will only serve 
to measure the depression of the other. Even domestic reform 
among the victors would be checked by the presence on the 
outskirts of vast sullen populations, and by the imminent 
dangers thence arising. The international situation would 
be more difficult, and perhaps hopeless. The dream which 
embraces all Europe, and perhaps the whole world, in its 
scope—the dream of a reconstructed civilisation—would have 
to be abandoned. The dead weight of half a continent 
brooding on its woes, nursing its anger, plotting its revenge, 
would condemn such an enterprise from its birth. Recon- 
struction, on any terms, would be next to impossible. 

This formidable difficulty has been foreseen by many thinkers 
both in belligerent and neutral countries, and has been empha- 
sised by those who, in their own eyes, are “above the battle.” 
These thinkers, with some show of reason, have argued that 
the only way to avert an issue which, whatever form it take, 
involves ruin to the hopes of good men, is to put a stop to the 
conflict before either side can claim the victory. That is not 
the position of the present writer. So far as it is possible for 
a civilian to make the claim, he is “in” the conflict and has no 
desire whatsoever to be “above.” For reasons into which it is 
here impossible to enter, he believes that any issue short of a 
clear vindication of the principles for which the Allies are 
fighting would be an irreparable disaster to the human race, the 
prelude to further conflicts worse than the present. Great as 
are the difficulties which would supervene upon the victory of 
the Allies, the difficulties which would attend a “draw” are 
almost infinitely greater. ‘The war has definitely raised a 
question the answer to which carries the fate of civilisation. 
To that question the war must give the answer, yea or nay. 
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Are we then to sit down before an insoluble deadlock? 
Must we accept the certainty that the definite victory of eithe 
side will leave the other side so broken and humiliated, g9 
angry and revengeful, that the regeneration of Europe, whic) 
can only be effected by the high-hearted and willing q 
operation of all concerned, will be impossible ? 

The answer depends on what we mean by “ victory,” 
Victory may be conceived in many forms; and of most of 
them it may be said without hesitation that they leave us iy 
presence of the deadlock aforesaid. But does this hold true of 
all of them? Of victory, as of most other things, the point lies 
in the application. Is there then no form in which we ca 
conceive our victory—the victory of the Allies—to be applied 
such that the effect would follow of vindicating the essential 
principle for which we are fighting, without that of leayi 
our opponents morally crushed and consciously humiliated! 
Can we by any stretch of imagination—and imagination js 
perhaps our best helper at this point—construct the image of 
some definite application of victory which would work in this 
double way; so that—paradoxical as it may seem—our af- 
versaries would share, and consciously share, with ourselves in 
its fruit ? 

Imagination can construct such an image. Whether the 
means can be found for bringing the dream to fulfilment is 
another question. Most assuredly the difficulties are great, 
But to those who emphasise this, I would answer by remind 
ing them of the problem before us, and ask them to produce 
an easier solution than that which I shall presently suggest 
The problem is the regeneration of Europe—that is, of atari 
with general hope, confidence, and energy on some new 
better path than that which has brought us to the present 
state of affairs. How is that to be effected if we assume that 
one half of Europe—which half does not matter to the argv 
ment—is the sullen victim of the other half, crushed, humiliated, 
depressed, and recalcitrant? Unless this be avoided, the posi- 
tion of affairs after the war will be worse than it was before, 
let victory come to whom it may. 


For ages past the life of man has been darkened and 
blighted by the presence in the world of a class of criminals 
who under many names and disguises, and by various arts, have 
first befooled and then exploited the nations who tolerated 
them. In earlier ages these men stood forth nakedly in their 
true character; they were known as tyrants, hated as such, 
and put to death whenever their victims got the chance. In 
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later times they have learnt to shelter themselves behind some 
«philosophy of the state,” and, aided by science and the im- 
mense powers which science gives to bad men, they have 
contrived new arts for the betrayal of mankind. In spite of 
all the efforts which the nations have made, some of them 
partly successful, to rid themselves of the pest, these criminals, 
thanks to their cleverness in adopting new disguises, have 
managed to survive. ‘To them, to their characters, habits, 
traditions, and ambitions, the world is indebted for the 
measureless catastrophe of the present hour. It is a vain 
thing to explain the war in terms of “ideas,” “ tendencies,” 
«historical forces,” or other such abstractions. Its cause lies 
in the characters, and the positions, of a small group of ex- 
ceptionally dangerous men. Their chief representatives to- 
day are well known to the whole world—best known perhaps 
among the very people whom they have befooled and betrayed. 
They are responsible for the war, and for all the faithlessness, 
cruelty, and general moral imbecility which has surrounded 
the conduct of the war with the darkest crimes of history. 

Concentrating attention on this obvious truth, a vision 
begins to form itself of an ending to the war which would be 
nothing less than a general victory for all Europe—indeed, for 
all the world; a victory in which the Central Empires them- 
selves would be the chief sharers and could hardly fail to 
recognise themselves as such. It is, I frankly confess, a vision 
of punishment, but of punishment so solemn, so deliberate, so 
just, and so universally approved that it would shine to future 
ages as one of the most sacred deeds in the history of man. 
Let these malefactors, then, be informed, by methods which 
admit of no misunderstanding, that the time has come at last 
when their presence, and the presence of their likes, is no 
longer to be tolerated on this planet. Let them be called to 
account for their crimes, solemnly judged, and effectually dis- 
som of by the human race. <A victory which takes that 
orm will be a victory for all mankind. 

As we contemplate the victory of the Allies, the only 
desirable ending of the War that we can contemplate, an 
immense catalogue rises up of wrongs that will have to be set 
right—reparations, restitutions, guarantees innumerable. In 
so great a multitude of wrongs we are apt to lose sight of the 
chief wrong, the fountainhead of all the rest, which is what 
I have said. So long as that is suffered to exist, the others, 
which are its derivatives, are bound to recur. The most 
effectual guarantees, Leagues to Enforce Peace, or what not, 
will be no more than brief palliatives or mitigations, and may 
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even in the long run become, as previous arrangements of that 
kind have become, mere instruments for astute villaing to 
make use of. Until these men have been removed, and gjj 
that they stand for finally discredited by the manner of thei 
removal, the path to a regenerated Europe is blocked. 

Their removal would bring into the moral life of all nations 
that breath of exhilaration, that sense of freedom, that feelj 
of unity, which are precisely what is needed to start civilisg. 
tion on a new career, and without which, it may be confident 
said, the new start cannot be made. We might be w 
content to leave all other proposals in abeyance for the time 
being and to concentrate upon this as our essential aim in the 
war. Much that we are now trying to arrange, much that 
was mentioned in the Allies’ statement of their aims, would 
arrange itself if the chief obstacle were out of the way. On 
the other hand, it is plain that many of these questions— 
questions that touch the most intimate rights both of belliger. 
ents and neutrals—can never be solved so long as the chief 
obstacle exists, or even promises to return. 

The idea of a regenerated Europe which is to start its 
career with 160 million of its inhabitants in a state of punish- 
ment is not only an absurd notion: it is an insane notion, 
And yet the truth remains that no regeneration can begin 
until the guilty have received their deserts. It is merely a 
question of identifying the criminals. This can be done, 
Probably their total number does not much exceed that of 
the better men than themselves who are killed and wounded 
in a “ quiet” day of trench warfare. They are the chief enemies 
of mankind. So long as they are suffered to remain where 
they are, peace, progress, avinine will stand in perpetual 
jeopardy. 

Finally, I would beg the reader to consider the alternative 
and to face the consequences. Let him conceive the war 
coming to a conclusion, in the victory of either side, or of 
neither side, which will leave the darkest crime of history—# 
crime committed against the whole human race—unpunished. 
This would mean an open confession that civilisation, as it 
exists to-day, or as it would exist when the war came toa 
close, was powerless to vindicate the distinction between right 
and wrong ; and the knowledge of this powerlessness, and the 
memory of it, would be the starting-point of the new er 
Is it possible to conceive a more disastrous beginning for 4 
great reformation of public morals ? 

Let us further conceive that the chief criminals are left 
in possession of their present place and power. On these co 
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ditions the notion of “ lasting peace,” no matter how guaranteed, 
isthe limit of absurdity. Is it not a vain thing to suppress 
crime by organising police, if at the same time half the police, 
and conceivably the whole, are to be under the orders of the 
criminals themselves ? 

There is nothing new in these ideas. They must have been 
present all along to the mind of every man who has atten- 
tively considered the fons et origo of the war, and of the worst 
features of the war. Nor need we hesitate to believe that 
they are as plain, or nearly as plain, to the intelligence of our 
enemies as to our own. But something has yet to be done, 

haps, to secure for them their right place and importance. 
Mei place is at the beginning and their importance is primary. 
By concentrating attention upon them it may yet be possible 
to find a common ground on which the peoples of Europe, 
now at war, may amicably discuss their common interests and 
their common destiny—questions which, in the absence of 
the prime condition aforesaid, will remain at a deadlock and 
become an endless source of future strife. Whatever be the 
issue of the war, all dreams of a peaceful and regenerated 
Europe are worthless unless they have, as their starting-point, 
the condemnation and final removal of the military autocracies. 
That given, the rest might follow. I predict nothing, and am 
well content that this should be regarded, not as the most 
hopeful, but as the least hopeless of the prospects before us. 


L. P. JACKS. 


Oxrorp. 
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Busy people who do not wish to be troubled with investigation feel a | 
into subjects lying outside their present scope can headlg help § evidens 
being aware that certain phenomena are — asserted such € 
discussed, which are received with more or less legitimate } eviden 
scepticism by the scientific world. It has been so with many §  intrusi 
discoveries and novelties. It seems to represent an inevitable § decides 
stage in the process of assimilation by the human race. And § infrequ 
though the fact that strange assertions meet with a hostile § toa pe 


reception certainly cannot be claimed as evidence in their Al 
favour, it cannot, on the other hand, be regarded as conclusive § at any 
against them. beat a 


Knowing, as I do, that discussion about certain things § may 
is going on, it seems to me desirable to show that they are not § turn ' 
so entirely detached from present knowledge as may at first liable 
appear, and that they aaa not land us in superstition, any § lanes 
more than other facts which at first seemed extraordinary § thepa 
but were subsequently found to be perfectly natural. The § brancl 
lever of custom, use and wont, is often the strongest influence WwW 
that can be brought to bear in favour of a given proposition § on cle 
We have grown accustomed to a quantity of things which we } specif 
do not really understand,—from the falling of a stone, to the | says 
formation and activity of a human body. water 

I have myself studied what are sometimes called “occult” | when 
subjects so long that I have grown accustomed to them, and § sun, ' 
it may assist students to realise more clearly the reasonable — magn 
way in which these things appeal to me if I reproduce the ether 
substance of a paper which I read and amplified to a Dis § secon 
cussion Society in Liverpool, called the Philalethians, in 1892 [| in th 
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The principal difficulty in introducing the subject ofpsychical 
research is to know whether to discuss evidence for facts, or 
whether to assume the facts provisionally and discuss their 
possible explanation. For myself I rather doubt whether 
actual evidence can be profitably discussed. All serious 
evidence requires study, and after such study it will by each 

rson be felt either sufficient or insufficient to establish for 
im a reasonable probability in favour of the facts. The 
amount and kind of evidence necessary must depend largely 
upon the previous training of the individual, and no amount 
of mere argument apart from facts is likely to have much 
effect. 

To some, no evidence whatever would suffice to establish 
certain things of the impossibility or absurdity of which they 
feel a priori assured. Others may feel that some conceivable 
evidence might be satisfactory ; but if they try to formulate 
such evidence, and if in the process of time that required 
evidence is forthcoming, they will probably still feel the 
intrusion of some flaw ; they would like something still more 
decided; and so on ad infinitum. This, I believe, is a not 
infrequent habit of mind ; and I think it not unreasonable, up 
to a point. 

A minority, however, will probably decline to look seriously 
at any evidence in support of novel facts out of their own 
beat and for which they feel no sympathy. And this group 
may contain philosophic thinkers of a reasonably sceptical 
turn of mind. Their scepticism and hesitancy indeed are 
liable to reach beyond byeways which are recent and crude, 
lanes “ unadopted ” so to speak ;* and extend to some of 
the paved and lighted highways, the thoroughfares of recognised 
branches of science. 

When a physicist explains the motion of scraps of camphor 
on clean water as due to tension in a molecular surface-film of 
specified thickness, when he calculates the sizes of atoms and 
says that there are as many molecules in a teacupful of 
water as there are teacupsful in the whole Atlantic Ocean, 
when he estimates the age of the earth or the duration of the 
sun, when he explains light as due to an electrical vibration or 
Magnetic tremor in an omnipresent insensible medium—the 
ether, at the rate of five hundred million million quivers every 
second (five hundred times as many as the number of farthings 
in the recent war-loan); the average philosophic thinker and 


1 Privately owned roads not yet taken over by the Corporation, and fre- 
quently in a bad state of repair, are in Liverpool labelled “‘ unadopted” : a tacit 
apology for their condition. 
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ordinarily educated man probably only half, or less than half 
believes him. Explanations which are lucid to the physicist 
and fill him with a sense of insight and inspiration, are prob. 
ably to those who have not gone through the same trainj 
a dull collocation of words with an intolerable deal of guess. 
work to a modicum of truth. ' 

The same may be said about many of the regular processes 
asserted to be occurring in our bodies by the physiologist 
Outsiders only a quarter understand, and only one-eighth believe, 
the doctrines of science. Why should they believe? Their 
belief or disbelief makes no earthly difference. It leave 
everything precisely as it was. If they think they believe, it 
probably only means that they are willing to put themselves 
in the attitude of a learner and take assertions for granted, A 
usefully critical attitude implies considerable interest in the 
subject, as well as aptitude and leisure for pursuing it. The 
bulk of the human race can never have aptitude or leisure for 
pursuing intricacies. If they are to believe, their belief must 
be born with them, or must have been acquired in infancy or 
gained unconsciously from their fellows. 1 doubt if mankind 
at large is ever converted by argument. 

The human race has ceased to be Ptolemaic and has 
become Copernican (to take the hackneyed illustration) ; but 
the change has been accomplished not by the conversion, but 
by the replacement, of individuals. 

The Society for Psychical Research, however, is not repre- 
sentative of the majority of the human race in these respects: 
it has definitely realised, from the first, the need for laborious 
and careful inquiry. Anyone sufficiently interested in abnor- 
mal and experimental psychology to study the evidence for 
an obscure class of facts will find plenty of material in the 
literature of the subject, and will find it accompanied by 
judicious sifting in the publications of that Society. 

It would be 8 abi § for me to adduce detached fragments 
of that evidence: it must be dealt with comprehensively and 
as a whole, but I may briefly summarise those facts to which 
the process of time has constrained my own self to accord 4 
respectable measure of credence. 


1st, Then, I hold it proved by direct experiment that ideas 
aroused in one person can be faintly perceived and described 
by some other sufficiently sensitive or attuned person in the 
neighbourhood, without any ordinary known process of com- 
munication. 

(The latest first-hand testimony to this kind of thought 
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transference is given in Professor Gilbert Murray’s Presi- 
dential Address to the S.P.R., reported in its Proceedings for 
December, 1916; and the whole account is of much interest.) 
and, That between persons at a distance also this apparent 
athetic link may exist, so that a strong emotion or other 
appropriate disturbance in the mind of one person may repeat 
itself more faintly in the perception of another previously 
related or Sg qualified individual, even though separated 
by thousands of miles. 

(A two-volume book, Phantasms of the Living, contains 
scores of well-evidenced instances of this kind of telepathy.) 

8rd, That during natural sleep, or at least somnolence, the 
sensitiveness to telepathic impressions is rather higher than 
when the cerebral hemispheres are in full action. 

(Dreams and half-waking visions are familiar enough. 
Occasionally, though rarely, they are veridical, i.e. truth- 
telling, or in correspondence with some event going on at a 
distance. ) 

4th, That, either by varying the blood-supply of the cerebral 
hemispheres or otherwise, a person may be brought into a 
dream-like or somnambulic condition in which he is peculiarly 
susceptible to suggestions made to him, even though these 
be absurd or repellent. 

(The hypnotic state can be produced even in animals, 
though doubtfully in idiots and feeble-minded persons.) 

5th, That this susceptibility to suggestion in the hypnotic 
state is not limited to soggestions received through ordinary 
sense organs, but extends also to those made by the telepathic 
processes labelled 1 and 2 above. 

(Dr Pierre Janet has testified to the fact of suggestion 
transmitted from a distance, as carefully observed by him 
among his patients.) 

6th, That individuals can place themselves in this sensitive 
condition without any operator (by staring into a glass globe, 
for instance), and that they may then receive impressions 
concerning facts and events normally unknown to them. 

(Mr Andrew Lang has recorded many striking cases of this 
crystal vision, a faculty familiar to students of folklore and 
often associated with superstitious practices in the past.) 

7th, That exceptional kinds of epileptiform seizure, and 
some forms of more normal and less pathological trance, may 
occasionally leave a patient so thoroughly in the sensitive 
state that his organism reacts for a time as if under the control 
of a mind other than his own. 

8th, That under these circumstances a so-called secondary 
Vor. XV.—No. 3. 25 
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personality sometimes makes its appearance, for a lon 
shorter time, and has a character entirely different from the 
person’s normal self. 

9th, That the secondary personality of the trance state js 
occasionally, for some reason or other, more lucid or clajp. 
voyant than the normal self, as if it possessed some additional 
sense, some abnormal means of acquiring information. 

(The classical case of this kind in the Annals of the Society 
for Psychical Research is that of Mrs Piper, observed by them 
for a period of thirty years, and recorded in many volumes.) 

10th, With some reserve I am prepared to admit that 
the facts known to me render it more probable than not that 
occasionally the “minds other than their own” above spoken 
of, are not limited to those still associated with material bodies 
on this particular planet. 

(The extension of telepathic influence to the discarnate, 
i.e. to those ordinarily designated “the dead,” is an exten. 
sion requiring stringent examination and rigorous criticism 
before it can be accepted.) 


Having made a list of the things which I have gradually 
been constrained by experiment and observation to accept as 
fairly established and true, I now propose to summarise a 
few facts which I am not yet prepared to accept, but for 
which there is much recorded evidence, some of it good 
enough to make the asserted facts worth formulating: 


A. That persons in the clairvoyant condition not only 
seem freed from the ordinary restrictions of space, but appear 
incompletely hampered by the limitations of time; so that 
not only distant but occasionally future events are caught a 
glimpse of. 

(This is called travelling clairvoyance and prevision.) 

B. That material bodies or particles may be moved, 
through the influence of mind or will, without what is 
ordinarily called contact, and under circumstances unfamiliar 
to us. 

(This is called telekinesis. ) 

C. That material particles, under certain rare conditions, 
may be subjected to unconscious organising or constructive 
power, and may be thus aggregated into the semblance of 4 
person, who can move about and even speak for a short space 
of time. 

(This is called materialisation, and save for the strongest 
evidence is quite incredible.) 
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D. That a fixed locality is capable of stimulating the sense 
ptions of sufficiently sensitive persons in an unusual 
manner, so that an image or apparition is created in their 
ate jg | minds and in some dim fashion apparently impressed upon 
clair. § their vision. i 
tional (This is called haunting.) 
These last four statements I say I do not yet accept, 
ciety though I am aware of a considerable body of evidence in 
them § their favour. With me at present, however, it is not (or was 
s.) not in 1892) first-hand, and even now these phenomena 
that f demand more study before they can be definitely formulated 
that F and accepted. 








































odies Now the special point that I want to bring forward con- 
ceming all these asserted phenomena is that the numbered 
nate, | things are to some extent modifications or varieties or exten- 
tten- | sions of processes already, as we say, “well known.” Take 
cism | them seriatim : 


1. Thought transference between near people is common 
rally J enough, but is usually accomplished by speech, 2.e. by 
t as physiological acoustic instruments, and by vibrations of air 
se af constituting a code which has to be laboriously learnt. 

for 2. Something akin to mind-reading or pseudo-telepathy 
ood ‘ff across great distances is usually accomplished by letter or 
telegram—again utilising the code called language. These 
distant methods of conducting correspondence might seem 
mly | mysterious and evoke superstition in a savage. 


peat 8. Veridical dreams may in some cases be attributed to 
that J telepathic susceptibility of the dreamer. 
it a 4. The hypnotic state, with enhanced power of receiving 


and acting upon suggestion, may be passed without comment, 
as for some reason or other it is not now denied by the 
red, Medical Faculty, though in my youth it was by most people 
scouted as absurd. 

5. Hypnotic telepathy can be granted without difficulty as 
soon as telepathy itself is regarded as proven. 

- 6. Crystal gazing, and other forms of “automatism,” may 
ns, be regarded as possibly something approaching very slight self- 
ive ripnotism, plus telepathy. But this explanation is doubtful. 
fa he fact is well evidenced, however it be ultimately explained ; 
— admittedly it seems to savour of superstition and to 
recall medieval practices. But that is characteristic of all 
these things, viz. that if true they cannot be really new to the 
human race; only they have never been properly studied, but 
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have been relegated to the dust-heap, with results not op. 
ducive to cleanliness and respectability. 

7 and 8. Duplex personality, sometimes called “possession? 
is an extension or invasion of simplex personality, and seem; 
like a temporary abrogation of personal identity. 

9. Clairvoyance may possibly be an extension of sens 
perception: a central cell being somehow disturbed ‘or jp. 
fluenced without stimulus of peripheral organ, and thaps 
sometimes by psychic rather than by physical means. But the 
subject is obscure, and difficult to discriminate from telepathy, 

10. The presumed agency of discarnate minds contemplates 
a possible independence between mind and brain, so that the 
mind can persist as a continuous real entity apart from the 
physical organism with which it had been associated ; and it 
appears that in this condition it can still retain its occasional 
power of influencing, telepathically or otherwise, the minds of 
still incarnate persons. : 

(The chief point at issue here is the nature of the linkage 
between mind and brain, about which there is a good deal to 
be said. Some of it is said in several of my books, Life and 
Matter among the rest.) 


Note also that something normal may be said even of the 
four less thoroughly established phenomena: 


A. Premonitions, if they ever go beyond reasonable or 
unconscious inference, apparently involve a notable step, viz 
a modification of our idea of time. We may be forced to this 
—but not without resistance. 

B. Motion of matter by mind, with the aid of proper phy- 
siological mechanism, is really of very frequent occurrence, 
as when an arm is moved in accordance with will; for it can 
hardly be claimed that anything akin to “contact” exists 
between mind and body. If this is too obscure, it can be 
remembered that every architectural and engineering work is 
a result and illustration of the movement of matter at the 
behest of mind. The designer need not touch a stone. 

C. Materialisations, in one sense, are also very frequent,— 
as in the bodily structure of plants and animals, the shape of 
which in no way depends on the identity of the material particles 
composing them, thus differing toto celo from crystallisation. 

D. Fixed local apparitions, if they occur, may correspond 
perhaps to an action of matter on mind analogous to that 
exerted through a statue by an ancient sculptor, a painting 
by an old master, or a symphony by a deceased musician. 
But anything like explanation of this difficult and doubtful 
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branch of the subject must await further study. Some cases 
of so-called haunting may have to be referred to head C, 
especially if the appearances are ever sufficiently objective to 
be photographed, which at present I find it extremely difficult 
to believe, knowing how easily photographs may be faked by 
ingenious persons. 


Now the question arises, Can we of our “ certain knowledge 
and mere motion” take a firm stand against any one of these 
things, and decline to consider it, as we decline to consider 
propositions in a more familiar region of knowledge—claims 
about a flat earth, for instance, or perpetual motion. Without 
dogmatism, I am sure we cannot. Our knowledge in this 
region is insufficient. It is a puzzle how mind can act on 
matter at all; but it does, when we move a finger. It is a 
puzale how foreign terrestrial particles can be agglomerated, 
from bread and beef and cabbages, into the likeness of a 
human being, and remain so accreted, with incessant change 
of particles, for a period of seventy years or so; but they are. 

If you are willing to pass these things as facts, the slight 
variation or extension of them pressed on one’s credence by 
the urgency of observation pe experiment need not excite 
an unreasonable and unwholesome amount of resistance. 
Through the furnace of scepticism they must of course go. 
Nothing is worth believing that will not stand a separation of 
the dross from the pure metal; and a plentiful hammering out 
and straightening must follow afterwards. But it is one thing 
to subject an unlikely-looking stone to chemical and mechani- 
cal treatment ; it is another, jubilantly and confidently to assert 
that nothing so unlike aluminium or mercury as are their 
respective ores can possibly yield either of those metals. 

The first step to be taken in a new direction, the first 
chapter to be opened in this new volume of science, is Tele- 
pathy. If we grant telepathy, the main difficulty about ap- 
paritions of the living disappears. They can be ceovisionalty 
explained as due to indirect and purely mental stimulus of 
the brain cells usually stimulated through the optic nerve. 
Apparitions of the dead must be either deferred telepathy, or 
must be telepathy under head 10, or must be relegated to 
either C or D. 

To myself the steepest steps, among the better evidenced 
ones, are those numbered— 


9. Clairvoyance. 
10. Action of discarnate minds. 
A. Premonitions. 
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The evidence for this last, i.e. for the faculty of prevision 
is singularly hard to disentangle from a simple consequence of 
a more perfect knowledge of the present. In other words 
plenty of things that seem like premonitions or predictions 
may be really unconscious inference. That is why, in spite of 
so much evidence, I place it among the, to my mind, as yet 
unestablished things. 


Here ends the substance of what I said privately twenty. 
five years ago. I will add a few additional comments, 

The item which will generally excite most repugnance, in 
the above collocation of statements, is probably that wher 
mind and brain are postulated as not inseparably and essentially 
or for ever connected. It is too large a subject to enter u 
here; but I must urge that on those who hold that a chemical 
process in a brain does always and necessarily accompany 
every possible activity of mind or consciousness the burden 
of proof rests. 

That a chemico-physical process accompanies every mani- 
festation or demonstration of mental activity here and nov, 
may be considered proved by common experience. If the brain 
is injured, the power of expression is weakened ; if the brain 
is destroyed, the whole power of expression or manifestation is 
lost. These are facts of common as well as of exact knowledge, 

They show that the brain is the necessary intermediary 
or instrument of connection between the psychical and the 
physical states of being. For life or mind to manifest itself 
on this planet, a bodily organism is essential. But things 
like the Ether can exist ‘without being directly manifest at 
all. Demonstration is one thing, existence is another. Dis- 
carnate mind and memory may exist without being able to 
display themselves to us who are only accessible through 
physical means. 

But if demonstration or manifestation is impossible, how 
can we ever learn the facts about existence or non-existence of 
discarnate mind? We must learn about them indirectly, as 
we learn about the Ether; and, as in that case also, for the 

urpose of learning we must certainly make use of material 
instruments or a suitable organisation. And here comes in8 
singular fact, namely, that though an individual brain is usually 
associated with one single personality, certain facts of multiple 
personality are known, which are suggestive of the utilisation 
of a single organism by more than one mental control. That 
is at least the appearance; and the fact has a bearing on 
another set of observations, and may possibly elucidate the 
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henomenon of mediumship. A brain, let us say, is necessary 

the expression of a thought or the demonstration of a 
iven mind among terrestrial surroundings, but apparently 
the individual brain originally belonging to that particular 
mind is not the only one that can be utilised. What looks 
very much like vicarious use of brain, turns out to be occa- 
sionally possible ; and it appears as if evidence of persistent 
identity can be given, though with difficulty, through other 
than the old individual organism. 

This needs proof—yes, indeed, much proof,—facile belief 
in such a statement would be unreasonable. It is a statement 
that should only be made after long examination and careful 
scrutiny of evidence. There are many things about the inter- 
action of mind and body that we as yet do not understand, 
consequently we are not in a position to dogmatise theoreti- 
cally on the subject; we must very carefully examine facts, 
and see what is established and what is not. 

But, it will be said, how can mind act at all if it is dis- 
carnate? how can thoughts exist save in association with a 
brain? Well, I not only deny that the absolutely necessary 
connection between individual mind and individual brain has 
been so thoroughly established that facts of a broader character 
cannot even be considered, I go further and deferentially 
deny that the universal concomitance between mind and 
brain in general has been rigorously proved, even here and 
now. It is indeed vehemently asserted, and it is not at all 
improbable. The assertion plus the probability are supposed 
to do instead of proof. But they will not do instead of proof 
if trustworthy facts can be adduced to the contrary. Nor 
would the admitted present concomitance necessarily involve 
a permanent concomitance. 

The brain is manifestly a temporary aggregate of terrestrial 
particles, mostly water particles, and it lasts some seventy years 
or so, barring accidents. For that time a certain individual 
consciousness—the one that has unconsciously constructed it— 
makes use of it, and manifests itself to those other conscious- 
nesses who happen at about the same time and place to have 
provided themselves with similar means of communication. 

That is clear enough. But note this. Any assertion that 
because the brain is terrestrial and finite, therefore the in- 
dividual consciousness is terrestrial and finite, and that the 
two necessarily begin and cease together, though it may 
conceivably be true, is perfectly gratuitous. If true it must be 
proved, and the proof will not be easy. Discarnate mind is a 
possibility which must be faced. 
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We are only uccustomed to find mind associated with 
brain: we do not in the least understand the association, 
Nor have we any grounds for maintaining that nothing like 
mind can in any part of the universe exist without brain. 

Neither way is the proof or the argument complete; 
knowledge must be founded on a basis of definite experience 
and theoretical assertions either way are perhaps equally 
gratuitous. We must explore and be guided by facts, jf 
the discarnate can ever be definitely proved to be commui- 
cating with us, and therefore proved to be still existing, then 
it becomes clear that mind can exist without the ordi 
physiological organ to which our experience here and now 
has rendered us accustomed. 

We need not suppose that any mind can actually commune 
with us—certainly not with our conscious self—without in some 
way producing an impression on our brain; but if telepathy is 
a psychical or hyper-physical reality, we may suppose that a 
discarnate mind can operate on our minds telepathically, and 
so influence or stimulate our sense-perception. Or if we have 
not the faculty or receptivity ourselves, the impulse striving 
to get through may make use of some other more sensitive 
person’s organism, and, by operating on the mind or on the 
brain nerve and muscle mechanism of a medium, may enable 
us to receive messages at second hand. This is the kind of 
operation contemplated in mediumship, and is to my mind 
the most probable explanation of the series of facts narrated 
in my book The Survival of Man, and in my more recent 
book Raymond, or Life and Death. It has been likened to 
the process by which we are accustomed to receive messages 
from inaccessible persons through the intervention or medium- 
ship of a pair of uninterested telegraph-operators who are pro- 
vided with appliances concerning he i neither they nor the 
people who employ them to transmit messages have more 
than the most superficial understanding. Making use of a 
process is very different from understanding it, else most of 
us would find it a hard matter to digest our food. 

The whole moral is contained in the advice, to all those 
who care to be students of the subject, patiently and critically 
to examine facts, and not be led into premature negation by 








prejudices born of mistaken and over-limited theory, or by any 
infallible certainty about our power of judging beforehand 


what is possible and what is impossible in this vast and com- 
plex universe. 


OLIVER LODGE. 
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AMERICA’S SELF-REVELATION.* 


Proressorn HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER, 
University of Nebraska. 


I, 


“Wnart can I say to my son, in the years that are to come, 
of the honour of his country in these years? I ask myself 
this question again and again. What can I say to my son of 
a country, great in strength and influence, that looked upon 
the bullying of Serbia with indifferent eyes, that permitted the 
rape of Belgium with no word of protest, that hardly ventured 
to raise its voice when its own citizens were massacred upon 
the high seas, and that could only listen ‘with sympathetic 
attention’ to the death-cries of more than half a million 
unarmed people? To the vain struggle for liberty of the 
Germans of *48 America responded with a full heart; the 
Magyar Kossuth was with us almost a national hero; but in 
the years 1914-15 we saw people after people deprived of 
happiness and of liberty and of life itself, and remained un- 
moved. Oblivious of our great Declaration, forgetful of the 
meaning of our nationality, we put cash into our coffers, and, 
like cowards, surrendered the nobility of our birthright. It is 
this that we must tell our sons and our sons’ sons.” 

The above is the concluding paragraph of a letter which 
the writer of this article published in a elastin daily at the 
time when the Armenian massacres were at their apogee. 
President Wilson, said the dispatches of the day, was listening 
to the reports “with sympathetic attention”; but nothing was 
done, as nothing of moment had been done on any of the 
many previous occasions when the feelings of thousands of 
Americans were deeply outraged by the drunken barbarity of 
Germanic warfare. 


i This article was written before the rupture of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Germany.—Epiror. 
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Thousands of Americans, shocked at the crimes agai 
humanity, felt their nation’s honour to be at stake, and : 
called for, and expected from their Government, action thi es 
never came. For they were not the thousands that represen § ,: + ; 
the sentiment of the United States to-day; Anglo-Saxons, fy; = 






































of the | 


the most part, they were, children of the makers of the Unite — 
States, and no doubt they represented, and represent, the ideak poet a 
in which the nation was founded, and the traditions which i § 2 


has created; but the nation as it exists to-day is something oo 
far other than they had so quaintly dreamed it to be, something say | 
far less simple, far more complex, with an inner monstrosity ead 
which no brief period of years can remove. ) 


The War has brought self-revelation to each of the con. yoo 
tending nations; and if one may judge by the expressions— in eo 


religious in their enthusiasms—coming from the peoples of f occ 
these nations, the War is bringing also to each its purification : It 
of character, its katharsis, which, however tragic, is still noble, drove 
To the United States the War has also been the occasion of 


self-revelation, so that we see ourselves with disillusioned eyes; on 
but the day of the purification is beyond the ken of ow chang 
generation. enllec 

Friends of America, especially in France and England, a 
have been quick (almost too quick) to explain us to ourselves, FP jacs ¢ 


and to condone, in a measure, what seems to so many, among jag , 
them and among us, our national turpitude. But even whe J jome 
the interpretation comes from so sympathetic and gifteds § iooke 
writer as Professor Gilbert Murray,’ in our ears it rings thin | jinbo 
and remote. Americans—and I speak now for those who repre than 
sent America’s literate tradition—are not happy about ther J yp 
nation’s conduct, and most of them are in a dee about the very 
nation’s self. We are not what we had supposed ourselves gone 
to be; and the great problem which confronts us, as a people, | the ; 
is to discover what manner of spiritual being our country has. grov 


the « 
II. cent 


The second autumn of the War had come. Here in 
Nebraska it was hard to realise. Nebraska is a land of th 
glorious sunlight in the autumn months, and the granaries . 
were heavy with wheat, and the fields thick with ripening a 
maize. Everywhere men were building, bettering, beautify- _ 
ing homes and properties ; everywhere there was plenty, honest 





work and hearty food. In the centre of a great continent, - 
walled by a thousand miles, in every direction, from the perils up 


1 The United States and the War (pamphlet), London, 1916. mal 
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of the sea, and by great seas from the contentions of nations, 
Nebraska was safe and prosperous—the top o’ the world ! 

It is true that to many of us the noise of the War came 
faintly, and its red horror loomed, mirage-like, beyond the seas’ 
horizons ; when we greeted one another there was a reserva- 
tion behind the smile, and welcomes were classified by sym- 
pathies that burst into expression where the company was 
eongenial—for the great War in Europe has socially divided 
Americans as internal issues rarely do. But all of us had our 
daily tasks—the tasks of peace—to perform; and routine 
readily dulls emotion. Sops to our conscience were raising 
funds for the Belgians, making Red Cross supplies, and boxing 
comforts for the French soldiers; but even Heke activities fell 
in the intermissions, so to speak, of the normal forgetfulness 
of occupied lives. 

It was on one of the brightest of these autumn days that I 
drove down the country to revisit the village where I had lived 
as a boy, and which, as a youth, I had left twenty years before. 
As I recalled my boyhood, I could not but contemplate the 
changed appearance of the countryside. In my earliest re- 
collection of it there were miles and miles of rolling prairie, 
grass-grown and treeless. Such had been the land for count- 
less centuries before my father and the men of his generation 
had come into it, to change its face once for all. I could 
remember, too, how beautiful in those early days the prairies 
looked of autumn nights, banded in every direction by moving 
ribbons of fire; for the homesteaders were adventurous rather 
than provident men, and they cleared their land for tillage 
with the easy extravagance of pioneers. The country was still 
very beautiful, but in a new fashion: the virgin prairie was all 
gone; in its place were tilled fields and secluded pastures, and 
the rolling hills were varied in every direction by upstanding 
groves and orchards planted by the hand of man. And what 
the country had become one realised that it must remain for 
centuries, aye, for millennia, to come: a generation of men, 
armed with hammer and plough, had swept over its surface, 
and converted the hunting grounds of the countless past into 
the farmsteads of the not less countless future. They were 
eg adventurers, these men; and they left their mark upon 

ime. 

They were not the generation whose children were to inherit 
the land they transformed. I can remember, as a boy, how 
all the boys of the village and the country round about grew 
up with the idea that as men they were to go “out West” to 
make fortunes for themselves; it never occurred to us that we 
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might remain where our fathers had settled: had not these 
fathers, in their day, gone West in the search of fortune? And 
should the sons do less? It was the normal feeling that lit 
is a matter of pioneering, and I am sure that any boy wh 
entertained the notion of settling once for all where he wy 
born was openly despised by his comrades. 

And, as a matter of fact, most of them did go West, boys, 
and girls too. They went to the higher plains, where me 
fight drought ; they went to the mountains; they went to the 
western sea. ‘Their homes are in the Rockies, on the Pacific 
Coast, in Canada, Alaska, Mexico, South America, while 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico know them, not a few,— 
boys, and girls too, for the spirit of the quest is born with no 
sex ; it is of the blood and of the race. 

The village of my boyhood was peopled mostly by Anglo. 
Saxons. ‘There were New Englanders, like my father and m 
two uncles ; there was a colony from central New York, wi 
beliefs about spirits and spirit-rappings ; there were Southernes 
—Carolinians, Missourians; and there were men born in the 
Middle States when these States were frontiers. I remember 
an eccentric Frenchman, probably a habitant from Quebec; 
and I remember the old man who kept a tavern, the nucleus of 
the village, in the days when freighters and Indians were the 
interests of life: he used to open the polls on election days 
with the cry which the Norman heralds used at the Medieval 
tourneys—‘ Oyez! oyez!”—though I am sure that he had no 
more understanding of the term than I. 

But even then the Germans were coming in, and as I grew 
up I saw the Anglo-Saxons steadily giving way before them— 
the Germans, with their closer thrift and, as we felt, inferior 
way of life. The men who had broken the soil were not to 
reap its harvests; and in 1915, when I revisited the village, | 
found just two old men, retired from activity, of the American 
stock. Externally the village appeared much the same, except 
that the trees were more grown and the houses looked, as it 
were, better seated. But internally, said the old men, it was 
a different place; there was no longer any of that visionary 
magnification of mind which in the old days made its citizens 
feel that theirs was a town of destiny, that must one day 
become a metropolis; there was no longer any inner agita- 
tion. The village had settled down to be just what it is,4 
country hamlet—a German country hamlet. I asked my 
friends how lay their sympathies in the matter of the War; 
they answered, “Oh, we are for the Allies, strongly ; but we 
say nothing about it; here everyone is the other way.” 
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Ill. 


The village which I have described is in a significant sense 
typical of the country. Here in Nebraska we have German 
communities, Bohemian communities, Danish and Swedish 
communities; but one pricks up one’s ears when one gets 
word of an American community, and if a village or district 
is so spoken of it is likely to turn out to be in the western 

rt of the State, where pioneer conditions have not yet faded 
away. Not that all Anglo-Saxons are pioneers, even when 
born to the tradition; thousands of them are in the larger 
towns and cities, and still more thousands form a perpetual 
drift through the settlements of the less shifting elements. 
On the whole they control the literate expression of the 
country, and doubtless they represent its greatest property 
interests. But even if our Fifth Avenues and Back Bays are 
Anglo-Saxon in character, this does not argue that our social 
substructure is of the same stuff. In the cities, no less than 
in the country, the homogeneous quarters are given over to 
stranger peoples; there are Italian, Jewish, Irish, German, 
Polish quarters; there are Syrian, Chinese, Japanese centres ; 
but one never hears of an American centre or quarter. Of 
course, one will say, “ But the whole is American”; and so 
it is, in its polyglot fashion ; but so it is not in the sense that 
it is governed by, or even comprehends, the ideals that 
America has hitherto represented. ‘The Anglo-Saxon element 
is our pioneer element, but, like a thin foundation wash, it is 
being gradually obliterated by the masses of solid colour that 
are to form the ultimate picture. If it serve the purposes of 
the wash to give unity and harmony to the whole in the day 
of the completion, it will have done the most that can be 
expected. 

These foreign-born communities, each after its kind, tend 
to become centres of distinctive ideas and ideals. Partly these 
are acceptations of American thoughts and ways ; partly they 
are adaptations to the new requirements of life in an adopted 
land; partly they are transplantations from the Old World. 
Mid the currents and counter-currents of their fluid Anglo- 
Saxon environment these local solidarities are slowly abraded, 
slowly transformed ; but their resisting powers are great, re- 
inforced by differences of language and religion, and often 
by the leadership of intellectuals—pastors and editors—whose 
ideal is the maintenance of Old World traditions, upon which, 
indeed, their own office depends. 
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In States, such as those of the Union, having easy naturalisg. 
tion and a republican government, such communities need not 
be numerous in order to hold the balance of electoral power. 
Their very homogeneity and seclusiveness give them political 
unity ; the Anglo-Saxon idea of the ballot as fundamentally, 
certificate of freedom is hard to master, especially when the 
foreigner is taught (usually by politicians of his own race) that 
this ballot is an instrument to be used in his self-interest, |p 
America we speak of the Irish, the Italian, the German, the 
Bohemian vote, but never of the Anglo-Saxon vote; and out 
of the condition so indicated springs the fact that in our re. 
presentative government it is the Anglo-Saxon alone who js 
never represented. It becomes the whole art of the politician 
to play to the foreign vote which in his particular district holds 
the balance of power; and as this play must be not mere 
preliminary to office, but must be maintained in office, it 
transpires that everywhere the foreigner finds representation 
of his “interests” easy. It happens, too, that the expression of 
opinion by the press and by the literate public (literate, I mean, 
in the native American tradition) becomes relatively less im. 
portant: its apparent value is always much greater than its 
real value,—at least, so far as political conduct is concerned, 
It is surely a feeling for this truth that underlies President 
Wilson’s remark before the Gridiron Club, in February 1916: 
“I would a great deal rather know what they are talking 
about around quiet firesides all over the country than what 
they are talking about in the cloakrooms of Congress. | 
would a great deal rather know what the men on the trains 
and by the wayside and in the shops and on the farms are 
thinking about and yearning for than hear any of the vociferous 
proclamations of policy which it is so easy to hear, and s0 
easy to read by picking up any scrap of printed paper.’ 
Democracies are notoriously suspicious of literacy; printed 
paper seems to imply studied reflection, and the voa' populi 
never expresses itself so,—at least, not when the language is 
King’s English. 


IV. 


All this represents a change in American society, and 4 
complication of it. Not the least important phase of this 
is the diminution of the importance of the British tradition. 
I can remember, in my boyhood, how orators were still 
“twisting the Lion’s tail,” and to the exhilaration of all. 
That is long since passed, and not wholly to England’s advan- 
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. The Anglo-Saxon American comprehended and enjoyed 
the trope; it fitted in with his conception of the importance 
of Britain, magnifying the daring of his own country. To the 
newer American the figure is lost; he comes from the Con- 
tinent, with respect to which the British Isles are “ outlying” ; 
nor is the American Revolution for him a speaking symbol: 
he remembers the far bloodier wars of the Old World. There 
is no longer political capital in the old-style oratory, and the 
«Lion’s Tail,” along with the “bloody shirt,” belongs to 


the past. 
England has diminished in American eyes with the passing 
ears and the rising tide of Continental immigration. But 
Eibope as a whole has increased in moment. Europe has 
always been for us Americans—though we be for three 
centuries native born—what Rome was for the Medievalist, 
a seat of higher intelligence and hoary marvels. Just as, as 
boys, we grew up with the expectation of going West to seek 
our fortunes, so, as schoolboys, we imbibed the hope that—the 
fortune once made—we might go some day to “ Europe” to 
“get culture.” Americans are not conceited about their 
attainment in the refinements of life, however much they may 
believe in the adventurous opportunities of the New World. 
And in this respect the later immigrants are like the earlier. 
Indeed, they are sometimes almost officiously ready to instruct 
us of the more native stock, presuming on their own more 
recent contact with the fount of culture; and in particular to 
free us from the notion that insular Britain represented any 
essential part of the European gift. Even before the War 
had spawned Fatherland, Mr George Sylvester Viereck had 
announced himself as the emancipator of American letters 
from Puritanism, and as the apostle of a free and unabashed 
Continentalism in art; while since the War began, Hugo 
Miinsterberg more than once tactfully reminded us that he 
remained upon our shores, not from heart’s choice, but as a 
missionary of culture, self-exiled from the land of its realisa- 
tion: “It was an exquisite pleasure to meet this English 
minister .. . in the twinkling of his eyes was all the time 
that harmless, delicious superciliousness which the cultured 
Englishman in contact with another educated European never 
forgets when he talks about America.” The “other educated 
European ” was, of course, in this case Hugo Miinsterberg. 
It is by the Germans most that the lesson of culture has 
Nn given us, partly because of their upstanding conviction 
that it is theirs to give, partly because so many Americans, 
especially of the rething class, have been educated in Germany 
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and share the German conviction. But other nationalitig 
have not been backward in showing us ourselves as they sg 
us,—not backward, nor always delicate. I remember meetj 
a Scotsman once: “Ah, you have a Scot’s name,” said he: 
and I, responding with shy geniality, “Yes, and it is from 
Scotland.” ‘“ Your father?” he asked. “No,” I acknoy. 
ledged, ‘it has been here for some two hundred years” 
“Oh,” said he (and I cannot forget the fine tone), “the goo 
of it’s long since gone!” I know, too, of a group of American 
college girls taking boat at Rotterdam; an English boy, with 
his father, on deck as they embarked, remarked to the father, 
“I didn’t know we had taken passage on a cattle-ship|” 
Happily one of the girls had an English cousin whose fine 
hospitality had given them a better insight into British 
character. Not all Americans are so fortunate; and I amof 
the opinion that among thoughtful Americans generally the 
French are, of all Europeans, the most highly esteemed,—for 
the French never insult us; though they may look upon w 
with a polite amusement, of which we are neither unconscious 
nor resentful. 

But there is another reason for our liking for the French, 
and I think a more fundamental one. With much truth, and 
probably with some exaggeration of the truth because of 
America’s association with France during the Revolution, the 
American feels that the ideals in which his government was 
founded are French in parentage,—the doctrine of the rights 
of man, the creed of freedom and equality, the whole political 
humanitarianism of the eighteenth century. There is no 
great European country which is represented among us bys 
thinner stream of immigration than is France; in the United 
States we never hear of a “ French vote,”—or if we hear of it, 
what is meant is the vote of the descendants of the Freneh 
colonists in Quebec or Louisiana, as long in America as ay 
of us. Yet France has probably a stronger hold on us than 
has any other European nation, and for the reason that we 
feel that we share her ideals more than those of any other. 
No doubt our Government is actually more English than 
French, but partly the manner in which the United States 
were born and partly the fact of the English monarchy have 
prevented the realisation of this. In any case, the element of 
interest in our ideal history is the gradual strengthening of 
our sympathies with France and the weakening of our sens 
of dependence upon England and England’s culture. Blood 
is certainly thicker than water; and to-day Anglo-Saxon 
blood in America beats with the hope of British victory. But 
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ear by year America is less and less Anglo-Saxon; the 
blood thins and fuses. Yet there is a bond which is stronger 
and more lasting than the tie of blood-kinship, and this is the 
bond of common ideals. It is the bond which in the past has 
held us to, and drawn us closer to, France; it is the bond 
which in the future will surely draw us and hold us to all 
those nations that love justice and freedom and _ respect 
human rights; and it is a bond which, stringent in our midst 
to-day, is holding us in division,—for, in the hour of our self- 
revelation, we have discovered that many who call themselves 
citizens of the United States and share the rights of our polity 
have no respect for the tradition in which it was founded, no 
faith in the principles for which it has stood. 


¥, 


It took the great War to bring us our self-revelation. 
The chasm in our midst existed, no doubt, long before ; but 
I think neither party realised it, for the native Americans were 
naively unsuspicious, and it was to the interest of the new- 
comers to acquire an understanding of the native Americans ; 
to the difficulties in the way of such an understanding, it was 
easy to credit all the differences that were felt. As a boy, 
raised among German boys, I was dimly conscious that their 
~ was not quite on the same plane with that of their 

merican playfellows ; and in later years I noticed something 
of a similar feeling among men in politics,—but boys and men 
alike ascribed this to slowness and dullness and Old World 
conservatism, regarding it as an infirmity rather than as an 
intention. It is true that we were aware that the Scandi- 
navians, for example, ‘“‘ Americanised”” much more rapidly and 
whole-heartedly than the Germans; and this might have 
caused reflection. Certain other events might have aroused 
us: the incident of Manila Bay,—but the Germans in America, 
though grieved, were loyal, and we never really took the 
Kaiser seriously. More significant, perhaps, were internal 
incidents. In a city of the Middle West, environed by many 
German communities, an annual “German Day” was set 
as a féte, the celebration being given into the charge of the 
local branch of the German-American Alliance, though the 
thing was made possible by cash grants from the commercial 
club of the city. The féte was celebrated with music, with 
orations in German and in English, and with a street pageant 
consisting of floats representing Teutonic knights in armour, 
squires in blond wigs and velvets, dames and peasant girls,— 
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Siegfrieds, Loreleis, and Marguerites, all a bit tawd 
dusty, and all set off with the red, white, and black, and with 
imperial eagles. Naturally the celebration seemed exotic and 
unintelligible to native Americans, and the commercial club, 
in order to save it from utter ruin, approached the Germap. 
American Alliance with the proposal that the féte be changed 
into a “ Day of all Nations” for the immigrants from ey 
country. ‘The proposal was indignantly rejected: the day was 
to be “ German Day,” or the Germans would have no part in 
it,—and so the féte was discontinued. That was a year or 9 
before the War. But nothing of all this really affected us ; since, 
for one thing, we all knew scores of men of German birth and 
descent who were, and are, as complete Americans as any of us, 
It took the War to bring to us any real sense of the division in 
our midst. 

Since the War has come German-Americans among us have 
been wont to ascribe the American sympathy with the Allies 
quite as much to our “ prejudice” against them as to “ English 
lies.” If the prejudice existed, Americans, I am sure, were 
utterly unaware of it. No nationality in the United States 
has been more continuously and fervidly praised, by politicians, 
professors, and press in equal measure, than have the Germans; 
and I think that this praise represented a real respect for the 
economic value of the German communities as well as for the 
reputation of German learning. Indeed, when the War broke 
out it came to us with a shock of incredibility; in spite of 
talk, we believed the Germans incapable of it; and the guilt 
of Germany, in forcing war, was only conceded when Belgium 
was raped and the diplomatic correspondence (German and 
English) made the case palpable to * pone The flood of 
pronunciamientos and propagandist literature from German 
sources which immediately followed, dispelled the last linger- 
ing doubt that here we were face to face with a theory and 
conduct of statecraft which we had supposed impossible fora 
civilised people. 

But a second and even more shocking revelation was in 
store for us. With a naiveté which now seems pathetic we 
turned to our German-American fellow-citizens with the full 
expectation that they would view the crime as we viewed it. 
In numberless cases this expectation was justified, but not at 
all for the great mass of the Germanic population: the local 
conservative communities, with their own press and their own 
pastors, were on the other side. We began to hear strange 
rumours. A German laundress tells her mistress that her 
pastor says the Americans must be brought to their senses, 
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if the Germans have to use force for it. Another asks if it is 
really true that the Germans and Americans are to fight ; and 
soon there are quite ridiculous tales of armouries in the base- 
ments of Lutheran churches. Of greater moment were the 
expressions of the German "e and of German leaders: 
sable men were assailed with a venom far beyond anything 
that is aroused by our internal politics; professors who ex- 
pressed sympathy with the Allies were lectured, with ill- 
concealed threats; and perhaps most significant of all, these 
leaders of Germanism ceased speaking of themselves as 
“Americans”: “those Americans,” they would say, with 
obvious sense of their division from their fellow-citizens. 
When the Lusitania was sunk a German-American who 
had been for many years a voter in the United States and a 

litical leader among his own people was heard to say: “I 
am every American aboard was drowned.” 

To be sure, there is another side to the picture. An old 
German farmer, Prussian by birth, was prodded by his neigh- 
bours for seeming apathy in the cause. He answered: “ What 
has the Kaiser ever done for me? Hard work and little pay; 
America has given me a home.” A lawyer overheard a group 
of German clients, in his ante-room, scoring the Americans. 
Finally, one who had kept silent broke out: ‘“‘ You men are 
fools! What did you come to America for? I came here to 
live and to be an American. I do not even let my children 
talk German, and my wife and I, we try to talk English in 
the home.” ‘The rest were silenced. I know two German 
professors of German. One of them came to America as a 
youth, and he has since visited Germany. He says: “I am 
an American. All that is behind me. They do not under- 
stand us over there.” He is deeply grieved for the Fatherland, 
which he deeply loves, but he feels that reason and righteous- 
ness demand an Allied victory. The other is the son of a 
German of ’48, who came to America to escape militarism ; 
he has never seen Europe; but German blood and German 
literature have won him altogether to the cause of the Empire: 
¢ It has taken the War,” he told a colleague, “to make me 
realise that Iam not an American.” Still another is a professor 
of science, German by birth and education up through the 
doctorate: “Of all countries,” he said, “I prefer to five in 
America; next come England, France, Italy; I prefer 
Germany, I think, to Russia.” I know American sons of 
German-American fathers and American brothers of German- 
American brothers, but these are only symbols of the division 
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Saxon Americans, men educated in German science oy art, 
whose sympathies are with the Central Powers, 





VI. 


The division exists ; the War has made us realise it; what, 
then, is its true character and meaning? Partly, no doubt, i 
is the reflection of a wholly natural veneration for the land thy 
was the home of one’s ancestors and the parent of one’s om 
aspirations. “If blood is thicker than water,” there is sureh 
no reason why German blood should be thinner than Englj 
blood ; and in the hour of the Fatherland’s stupendous fot 
what German heart can fail to be thrilled by it ? 

If this were all, Americans would have no cause for a d 
uneasiness: a few years of peace would heal the division, 
But it is not all. The thing that stirs us is the discovery of; 
radical divergence of political and national ideals. As I have 
said, the United States was founded, and has been nurtured, 
in the humanitarian tradition—the tradition which, throu 
France, harks back to the republicanism of Rome and te 
democracy of Athens. The Germans come to us with th 
tradition of feudalism and aristocracy unbroken, and with th 









addition of a modern and conscious philosophy of the State 
What that philosophy is in its European expression, all ma 
now know. What it is in its New World reflection I my 
best indicate by illustration. Shortly after the opening of the 
War I gave several public talks on the issue as it appeared t 
me, and on its consequences and meanings for America. After 
one of these, I received a letter from a leader among the 
German-Americans—a man of the finest German type, culti 
vated in taste, read in history and letters, an attorney by 
profession and acquainted with the development of the lav, 
I quote from this letter : 


“ ... Ihave read several of your recent addresses and letters, ani 
have been bly touched by the seriousness and sympathetic thought 
fulness of their tone. I discover in them also a note of depression, d 
doubt, of mournfulness, that indicates the ferment you are undergoing 
You seem to be passionately striving to rise out of the tragedy into peace 
to escape from the sad minor into the triumphant major. In 


eimemenenes 





doubt and hope you turn your eyes to Christianity. 

“The question arises, What do you mean by that term? Lessing ont 
said that Christianity had been tried for eighteen hundred years, but the 
religion of Christ never. Traditional, historic Christianity, that patch 
work, that motley garment, seems to me much more man-made than Wal. 
War is simple, elemental, intelligible. Reasoning inductively, one finds 
it as natural as other forms of human activity. In fact, if we admit 
the necessity of the State, I do not see how we can escape admitting the 
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necessity of war. The State has no soul to save. Power is its aim, its 
need; force its ultima ratio, Pitt said, ‘English diplomacy is English 
trade,’ He was a great man and spoke bluntly, as great men do. What 
he said of England in Napoleon’s time is just as true of England to-day, 
though English statesmen of to-day have not Pitt’s size and bluntness, and 
3 What, pretend that England entered upon this war as the champion of morality 
loubt, jt § and democracy. . . . ion apalal . 

nd that “There has been more agitation in the last dozen years in behalf of 
, than in all times preceding, and we see it followed by the greatest 
C's OW war in history. Put so-called Christianity to the proof, and ask yourself 
: | then what you have a right to expect of it. It has caused many, many 

ort, 


or art, 





wars; so far as I am informed, it has not prevented one. . . .” 


5 ‘ , ; a 
“ Power is the aim of the State, force its wltima ratio.” To 


a deep Americans this is a strange-sounding doctrine. In our day 
ivision | We have sinned in the employment of force, as other nations 
ry of, | have; but we have never been led to this employment by a 
I have § philosophy of force ; and I think we may point with pardon- 
rturei, | able satisfaction to one notable instance in which we have 
hroug) | resisted the temptation to take all that our strength might 
nd : claim: I mean the case of Cuba after the Spanish War. We 
th the | had then with us two parties: one claiming the economic good 
th the | of conquest, the other asserting the inward good of honour,— 
State | and the latter won. To-day we have two similar parties, 
ll me, § Whereof the one is proclaiming that the final reason of States 
I may is power, while the other insists that justice and the law are 
of the § for the curbing of the arrogant and the protection of the 


red) | Weak. 





a. VIL. 
ps To the future belongs the issue,—an imperialistic or a 


ey by democratic United States of America. To the present belongs 
e lay, | the problem of a start toward the solution of this issue. It is 
§ wonder that Americans of every complexion to-day 
find their country full of division and complication, uncertainty 
m4 and puzzle. Nothing could better illustrate this than the 
om spotty and enigmatical election of 1916. Of the two Presi- 

ing | dential candidates, the one stood for a record that had pleased 
pea, | Neither party (I mean neither of the real parties in the land, 
angel § the sub-political parties); the other stood for an attempt to 
please all diversities of opinion. Numberless voters were in 
go fF doubt as to how to vote even within a few days of election, 
patch hoping that something decisive would put one man or the 
nwa, § Other squarely upon one side or the other. German-Americans 
e fins Were anxious to prove their strength, and Fatherland, fearful 
admit} Of prediction, comically argued that if Hughes were elected 
ng the§ it would be because of punishment meted out to Wilson by 
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German-American votes, that if Wilson were successful jt 
would be because Roosevelt was the millstone that had 
drowned Hughes. In Nebraska, I heard say, the Germs. 
Americans were instructed to vote for Hughes ; but the Sta 
went tremendously for Wilson,—for the reason, as rumour hath 
it, that the German farmers roundly asserted that Wil, 
had brought good prices and good times with his administr. 
tion, and for Wilson they el vote. 

But the election has settled nothing, and Wilson jj 
President by happy chance, so far as men can see. What he 
will do with his second administration none can foretell 
But one thing seems evident, that, like most. Americans, he 
is puzzled by the political environment ; and many of us think, 
too, that his conception of his own office is fatally weak. «| 
do not know what they [the people] are thinking about,” he 
said in May 1916. “I have the most imperfect means of 
finding out, and yet I have got to act as if I knew. That 
is the burden of it, and I tell you, gentlemen, it is a 
serious burden, particularly if you look upon the office as | 
do—that I am not put there to do what I please... . I am 
put there to interpret, to register, to suggest, and more than 
that, and much greater than that, to be suggested to.” 

Undoubtedly in an ideal democracy, where the national 
conceptions were homogeneous and division only existed on the 
minor question of the ways and means of senliattian such a 
theory of the executive office is complete and satisfying. But 
in a nation such as is the United States, made up of com- 
munities and elements having disparate and unamalgamated 
ideals of the task of the nation and the meaning of nationality, 
no notion of office could be more mischievous. In moral issues 
we must have leaders and partisans, for moral ideals are the 
creation of thinking men, not of collective groups,—Socrates, 
Plato, Savonarola, Lincoln—such men create ideals in express 
ing them. President Wilson was far better inspired when he 
said (in the month following the above): “I have not read 
history without observing that the greatest forces in the world, 
and the only permanent forces, are the moral forces.” This is 
essential truth. Its supplement is that moral forces are called 
into expression by tended leaders, and are actualised only under 
the inspiration of moral leadership. The deep need of the 
United States to-day is for moral leaders. 


HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER. 
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NATIONAL HATE. 
A. D. McLAREN 


(For seven years resident in Germany, and late prisoner of war at Ruhleben),. 


For two and a half years the continent of Europe has seen 
whole peoples concentrating their energies on the work of 
destroying others. It is a work inevitably accompanied by 
expressions of strong feeling, for the struggles and aspirations 
of nations, their loves and hates, are as real things in 1917 as 
they were when Athens contended with Sparta, or Rome with 
Carthage. But though a state of war intensifies national 
emotion, it is not an essential condition of its existence. Lon 
before the conflagration kindled in August 1914, as I teavelléd 
over Europe, read the Press of various countries, saw the 
schoolmaster and professor sowing their seed upon virgin soil, 
and mingled with people of every class, I observed clear traces 
of collective sentiment. 

Goethe said that national hate is a special kind of hate. 
“It always displays the greatest strength and energy in the 
lowest stages of civilisation (Kultur). But there is a stage at 
which it vanishes altogether.” There are, nevertheless, factors 
in national character which refine the features of hate without 
mitigating its intensity. It is of interest to the student of 
national psychology to note that in 1836, only a few years 
after Goethe’s utterance, Edgar Quinet, who knew his Germany 
so intimately, and whose admiration of some aspects of the 
Teutonic mind was so profound, spoke of German hate as 
something peculiar in the category of national antipathies. It 
struck its roots deep into history, and was often edlouied with 
that idea of racial superiority which has lately assumed such 
fantastic shapes in Germany. He returned to the subject six 
years later. A “corrosive hate,” he said, lay beneath an ardent 

1 Eckermann, Conversations with Goethe (14th March 1830), p. 684 in 
Héfer’s edition. 
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desire for power and for wider recognition of Germany, 
greatness, and kept the whole nation in a state of feve 
Saint-René Taillandier, who was still more _philo-Teutoyj 
as a student at Heidelberg in 1840 noted how the “odioys 
crescendo” of anti-French calumny gradually culminated jy 
Becker's Rheinlied and a veritable “fever of hate.” Accor. 
ing to him, the two salient features of the Germany of the 
time were (1) an implacable hatred of France, (2) a genen| 
tendency to negation in the domain of thought. What he 
emphasises, however, is that this hate was strongest “in the 
noblest representatives of the German mind.” In the Germany 
of the stormy ’48 there was already one great unifying force— 
the hatred of France common to monarchic and democratic 
parties alike. For decades the word teutonisme in France 
signified a bombastic patriotism in which national hate and 
military power were the chief ingredients. 

National hate is not a simple emotion. It has the com. 
plexity of the emotional nature in a sensitive personality, and 
something else besides. The extent to which it becomes fixed 
in the national experience depends upon the nature of the 
ground on which it works, and the thinking processes there 
cultivated. All forms of it seem to spring out of some moml 
distemper, some malaise of the kind described by Quinet. We 
hate Prussian militarism, the German hates those national 
types that stand in the way of Kultur, and however its causes 
and manifestations vary, in each case the presence of hate 
indicates the desire to get rid of something, to remove the 
object that excites the malaise. No one who has spent the 

ast decade in Germany would say that national hate has 
aa its most characteristic expression in the lowest classes of 
the community. We must seek it in the professors, historians, 
and writers. The Olympic mind which held sway in Weimar 
in 1830 knew that the mass-instincts can never be so refined 
as those of a certain few in any community, but he knew also 
that every age produces its own Kultur. Our conscience 
rather easily regards Germany’s malaise in the present crisis a8 
due to “ materialism,” and the national hate for some of us is 
little more than commercial jealousy. Yet the old lights 
were not entirely extinguished. Idealists have been in Ger- 
many all the time, even when the Germany has been one 
grown strong and united. The mark of the age, its science, 
its progress, has been restless movement, and this inevitabl 
reacts upon every nation’s emotions. The Germans loo 
upon their strength and union simply as agents for further 
conquests by Kultur. In every nation the collective passion 
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which comes to the surface is at its strongest as it moves from 
to stage of successive crises, now hovering over this form 
of moral distemper, now over that. The greatest of these 
crises is a foreign war, especially if it is in the real sense a 
ple’s war. National passion then becomes individual pas- 
sion, each’ individual feels himself nearly concerned, whereas 
in a dynastic contest what is involved is something abstract 
and only vaguely grasped. a 

No other people can be compared with the Prussian in 
its success in reducing national hate to system. Prussia has 
always striven, and with visible results, to make this principle 
a faith giving cohesion to a whole people. The structure of 
the State and society is such that, despite the severe class 
distinctions, there is no other country in the world where the 
average man and woman derive so large a psychic content from 
the social environment. But Prussia’s success here has been 
materially aided by that natural envy which is the basic 
ingredient in the make-up of the Teuton. Alfred Fouillée 
says that just as the German is full of ideals and enthusiasms, 
so his inability to realise them fills him with bitterness and 
sullen rage. Baroness Bunsen, who knew both England and 
Germany well, comments on a letter from her husband dated 
2nd August 1859: “The fact of power and preponderance 
alone, without the existence of injuries to resent, is shown to 
be quite sufficient ground for the unsparing national hatred 
entertained by the great proportion of Germans (whether 
Protestant or Romanist) against England.” This spirit results 
partly from lack of natural gaiety and humour. The German 
satirises the weakness of others, rarely laughs at them with 
geniality, and when he sees others rated more highly than 
himself, his estimate of his own worth converts what might 
otherwise be gaiety into hate. This characteristic is sometimes 
concealed beneath an exterior show of goodwill. In a sub- 
ordinate position the German is extremely docile; given the 
least authority, he is not satisfied with ordinary respect, he 
must make a display of power, imponieren, and he likes to have 
atinge of fear mingled with whatever other feeling is enter- 
tained towards him. 

In the hate of every nation there is at bottom something, 
perhaps racial, distinguishing each type, and this seizes upon 
new objects from time to time. I have heard people express 
surprise that the “stolid German” should be capable of such 
refined hate. But of late we have had to remodel many 
of our ideas of men and things. The German is a coarse, 
“stolid” creature at the worst, at the best he is a music-loving 
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“idealist.” That has been the current popular notion, By 
there are intermediates, and between these extremes there 
is a complex of emotions, and each individual wears some of 
the moral features of the collective whole. Has one nation 
ever a natural antipathy for another, and can such an emotion 
be shared by a whole people? ‘The official world, of course, 
hardly ever represents all the living forces in a nation. And 
some nations pass very easily from one “natural” enemy to 
another. Camille Selden said in November 1868 that he had 
met Berliners who regarded everyone not born on the banks 
of the Spree as their “natural enemy.” That Russia, France 
(or the Latin race generally), and Great Britain, each jp 
turn has had the honour of being the “hereditary enemy” 
of Germany, is an illuminating symptom of soul. Time 
after time in Germany within the past eight years I heard 
England spoken of as the Erbfeind. But just after 187) 
Emanuel Geibel said, “The hereditary foe shall menace us 
no more”; and Professor Rambaud, who knew German 
profoundly, declared in 1878 that for years the Erbfeind 
had been anathematised daily. Press and parliament, school 
and university, had erected hate at once into a dogma 
and an ideal. The copious extracts published here from 
recent German songs may convey some idea of symptoms, 
Yet no one to whom the Deutschtum of the past decade, 
its real spirit, has been revealed, sees in them much more 
than surface signs. There is an atmosphere, an environ- 
ment, and there is also an inner fire. The new Germany 
is not all new. The exploits of the past were all leading 
to Woerth and Gravelotte; these in turn became s 
on a path which Germany still has to tread, a path which 
must be carefully prepared. That there has always been a 
noble Vaterlandshebe in some Germans none who ton the 
history of the people can deny, but for Prussia as a nation 
“patriotism” has consisted largely in the hatred of other 
countries. Even against little Denmark this hate was organ- 
ised so long as the fulfilment of the “ mission” demanded it. 
A large proportion of Germany’s historical output for fifty 
years has been coloured with national hate. This is ae 
true of Treitschke’s work. He himself said: “ People thi 
us phlegmatic ; we are the greatest haters in the world.” The 
more fair-minded Sybel was not free from the taint where 
contemporary events were in question. Those people in 
England who were struck with amazement at Lissauer's 
Hymn of Hate had evidently never read German literature 
since Liliencron. Hertleben, Dehmel, Wedekind, Schnitzler, 
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and Bartsch were only names to them, and yet the output of 
these writers—of high literary excellence—throws a white 
‘cht on the drama now unfolding its course in Europe. In- 
stead of refusing to take them seriously we should have com- 
pared them with Kérner and Riickert in 1818, with Becker 
in 1840, with Bismarck’s declaration that the German Lied 
was among the imponderabilia which prepared the way for 
all German successes. Those who know the Prussianised 
Germany of to-day, whatever other feeling they may ex- 

rience, can hardly be surprised at the circular issued by 
the Synod of the Prussian State Church in December 1916. 
This document called upon all Lutheran pastors to utilise 
the special Christmas services to preach the divine mission of 
Germany, and hatred of enemy nations as enemies likewise 
of true religion. 

Collective hate, though different in kind from a sum-total 
of personal dislikes, resembles the latter in its transformations. 
Ferdinard Gustav Kihne, writing in 1850, said that Hungarian 
hate of everything in Austria that could be called Deutschtum 
was genuine, and open. He also speaks of the long history 
of mutual hate between Prussia and Austria, and expresses 
the hope that an understanding based upon goodwill may soon 
take its place. Indications of such hate as Kiihne described 
have long been faint in these three countries as applied to 
the same objects. 

Italian hate of Austria and “the Germans” has been a 
vehement passion. ‘ The desire and the will to get rid of the 
Germans manifest themselves in all sorts of ways in Italy,” 
wrote Cavour in January 1859. Three years previously he 
had spoken of the “universal detestation of Austria” which 
would inevitably “‘bear fruit some day.” ‘The dogma of 
Italian nationalism ” has been proclaimed by Vincenzo Gioberti 
and others; but nothing like the systematic drilling of 
Deutschtum in Germany has ever taken place in Italy. 
Macaulay writing on Machiavelli in 1827 delineates the Italian’s 
character as traceable in the history of the fifteenth century, 
and he spares neither his vindictiveness nor his duplicity. But 
this Italian had seen the liberties of his little civic State out- 
raged by the invader, his dearest possessions had been violated, 
he felt himself a partaker in the national humiliation. Internal 
strife, political and religious, has superadded a historic character 
to the Italian’s ethnic character, and the struggle for unity 
against Austria has intensified this. Italian hate became a 
dream. Germany too had her vision. But a vision of 
universal dominion, of Kultur, extended over peoples who 
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reject and despise it, is a different thing from the dream of 
men whose eyes are turned towards “ unredeemed ” brothes 
in reality, and whose hopes are fixed forward to the time whe 
they will re-enter the fold. Of this vision is borne the hate 
of a sensitive soul beholding her aspiration thwarted in ey 
direction, her hearth and art rent in twain by brute force 
Such a hating soul, still feeling the spearhead, confidently 
resigns itself to await “the day,” and a great unifying force 
rallies the nation. Italian feeling towards France, il misogallismo, 
has likewise been bitter from time to time. Mazzini wrote ip 
1866 that the way France arrogated to herself “ intellectual and 
moral supremacy in Europe” was hateful to him ; and fifteey 
years later Domenico Berti said: “I do not hate the French 
people nor any people, but the character and temperament of 
the French wound me.” The Italian has a sense of proportion, 
This feeling to France never became the collective passion of 
anti-Austrian sentiment. It is not a mere question of intensity, 
the nature of the feeling was different. Fouillée attributes to 
the Italian a wonderful “ zsthetic sensitiveness ” which affects 
the whole nation alike in its hate and its love. Writing to 
Ruggero Bonghi, one of the founders of the “ Franco-Italian 
Committee for Friendly Understanding,” in 1893, Leroy-Beau- 
lieu spoke of the poignant impression made upon his mind 
when as a boy in Venice he saw the Austrian eagle hoisted at 
the top of three masts in front of St Mark’s. Doubtless many 
an Italian has felt the same seeing the German flag in Metz 
and Strassburg. 

There is the hate felt by an oppressed and subject race, 
that feeling which alternates between frenzy and sullen brood- 
ing over wrong. This feeling was strong in the Poles whom 
I met in various parts of Germany. Men and women before 
whose eyes the signs of conquest and dismemberment are ever 
present, whose language, religion, and customs differ from those 
of their oppressors, whose children are flogged in the schools 
for insisting upon saying their prayers in their mother-tongue, 
or who see laws placed on the statute-book for the purpose of 
dispossessing them of their lands, are capable of great collective 
emotion. Apart from material effects, hate itself breeds hate. 
Aristotle says that some men are born with “the impulse to 
love.” Are there any born with the impulse to hate? The 
Germans, according to their own admission, are universall 
disliked, and this is especially true of the attitude of sm 
nationalities towards them. Louis Leger, who knew the 
Czechs, their language, literature, and history, perhaps better 
than any other Westerner, says that throughout the Hussite 
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riod the dominant passion in Bohemia was hatred of the 
German. One notes the same feeling half a millennium later, 
where it is by no means referable to a sense of Slav solidarity. 
Whence came it? Ernest Lavisse, a profound student of 
Germany and a remarkably fair-minded critic, said in 1871, in 
the hour of his country’s humiliation, that the waste, desolation, 
and physical pain inflicted upon France and Europe were the 
least evil results of the strife. The world’s real burden was 
the triumph of the Prussian spirit, which might be summed 
up thus: “ La haine aujourd’hui, demain la guerre.” 

The finest products of a national mind may be steeped 
in religious idealism and yet have underneath a thick layer 
of realism, and both elements determine a nation’s moral 
stature. Heine, writing on “Germany” in 1835, tells the 
French that they have no idea of German hate, because the 
German has so much more rancour in his soul than the Latin. 
“That is due to their being idealists, even in hate. We could 
not become angered over futile matters such as a wound 
inflicted on our vanity by an epigram, or forgetfuJness in 
regard to a visiting card. No, what we hate in our enemies is 
the most intimate and essential of things—their thought. In 
hate as in love you French are prompt and superficial. But 
we Germans—our hate is radical, it endures.” He refers to 
aremark he heard from a young German—that the Father- 
land must avenge in French blood the execution of Konradin 
of Hohenstaufen. ‘You have forgotten that long ago; but 
we, we forget nothing.” Similarly, Bogumil Goltz, who was 
partly of Polish descent, and a keen analyst of national 
character, insists on the wide difference between German and 
French hate. With the German, love and hate alike come 
from the whole heart, which concentrates and energises all 
personal feeling. But with the Frenchman all concentrated 
energy comes from the Geist, the intellectual faculties, not 
from the Gemiit, the feelings, and consequently neither his 
sympathy nor his antipathy has the energy of the German’s.' 
With Heine’s and Bogumil Goltz’s estimate of German hate 
we should compare what Lord Morley wrote several decades 
later. The test of a people’s health must be “found in the 
utterances of those who are its spokesmen, and in the action 
of those whom it accepts or chooses to be its chiefs.” He was 
as “keenly alive as anyone to the levity of France and the 
vBpus of Germany”; but despite this t8pis he found that the 
German had his dream of a Great Fatherland to be, that his 
imagination was stirred by this aspiration in a way that is 
1 Der Mensch und die Leute (1859), p. 578. 
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lacking in an Englishman.' There has, however, been thro 
all German ambition a vein of German materialism, somethj 
vulgar, tudesque as the French say, and this is reflected jy 
their fuatiosial hate. If Quinet could write in May 1896; 
“No longer seek the German swan in the sky; to-day sh 
wallows in her cesspool,” where would he have sought her 
in 1917? The Germans as a whole never were a people given 
over to visionary dreaming or to easy-going sociability. But 
nothing in their history has been quite so tudesque as the 
recent outcry for colonies, the “ press to the east” propaganda, 
the clamour for Weltherrschaft, “ universal dominion.” 

The traditional view of Russian character in the West of 
Europe has been long distorted because the Western mind 
has been concentrated almost without relief on certain types 
and episodes not nationally characteristic. An unorganised 
= empire, that has not yet had time and opportunity to 
ose its religious faith, still in the twilight of its intellectual 
life, living under conditions called “ primitive ”—it is difficult 
for any.emotional force to have the unifying effects seen in 
a highly organised community. Strangers have never felt any 
jar or offence in listening to the Russian extolling his endur- 
ance or his country’s piety, and have merely marked down as 
naive the national pride which seeks to regenerate Euro 
by bringing it back to orthodox religion. Never before t 
present war has there been so complete a union of all parties 
and all people, and this because such hate as the Russians have 
been capable of collectively has always been levelled against 
the Germans. ‘When war was declared Russia suddenly 
grew lighter, as if an evil spirit had jumped off her back.” 
It is an indictment of Germanism to-day that the writer of 
those words should declare that the driving power behind 
this unity was the desire to get rid of “the German spit 
in life,” to shake off the yoke of sheer materialism. Never- 
theless the Russians regarded the Germans “merely as the 
enemy.” This agrees with what Leroy-Beaulieu wrote of 
the Russians nearly forty years ago. The peasant soldier 
went forth to do the Czar’s and God’s work whatever it was, 
but the conquering instinct was not in his nature. The vigor- 
ously denounced Pan-Slavism was not a policy of organised 
aggression, but a revolt against the one-time excessive admira- 
tion of everything foreign and occidental. He found in both 
Russian and Prussian one characteristic in common—respect 
for force. But he insisted strongly that there is in the Prussian 
1 On Compromise (1886), pp. 9 seq. 

* Stephen Graham, Russia and the World (1915), p. 35. 
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nature a “supercilious arrogance” foreign to the Russian. 
Throughout the war with Japan there were, in the field, 
many instances of humanity on both sides, and no “ frightful- 
ness” on Russia’s part in her darkest hour in that conflict. 

The symptoms of national hate vary with the national 
character and with the causes of the moral distemper, the 
malaise. Whoever has spent a considerable time in both 
Germany and England under war conditions has had an 
opportunity of making interesting psychological comparisons. 
The curious nature of that emotion or state of mind which 
springs from natural envy, thwarted ambition, and hate by 
order from above, was indicated in some sections of the 
German people in rapid changes of feeling. The prevailing 
note struck as far as the attitude to England was concerned 
was one of implacable Prussianism, eternal enmity for never- 
to-be-forgiven treachery. But occasionally one could not help 
noting that men and newspapers talked in this strain one day, 
and the next appeared to think that we should all forget and 
shake hands a week after the termination of hostilities... Dur- 
ing the twelve months that I have spent in England I have 
made a careful effort to compare the national feeling towards 
Germany with the German feeling towards England as I 
experienced it in Berlin. It must always be borne in mind 
that the psychological groundwork on which war conditions 
worked has been entirely different. All questions of race 
apart, the pictures of the two countries held up hefore the 
ent and accepted by them as faithful portraits had few 
eatures in common. The Englishman before the war had 
never seen in the German a decadent nation hopelessly on the 
downward grade. And the contemned money-loving Power 
that Germany had been taught to see was suddenly tuned to 
ahigh pitch of national spirit, the main factor in destroying 
Germany’s hopes of Weltherrschaft, universal dominion. The 
Englishman loathes the way Germany has conducted the war, 
but the feeling was in no way prepared by the diplomacy 
leading to the war. We are frequently reminded that German 
hatred has been largely official, that is to say, inspired by 
professors of State universities and stimulated through an or- 
ganised campaign by a Press which is the mouthpiece of the 
Government. This does not explain everything. I saw much 
of the ecstasy due to the E’mden’s exploits, of popular clamour 
for “frightfulness” by submarine and zeppelin against Eng- 
land, heard recitals of raids and achievements culminating in 
the “heroic deed” (Heldentat) which sank the Lwusitania, and 
noted the effect of such productions as Lissauer’s immortal 
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Hymn of Hate. It was impossible for me to believe that sy, 
collective paranoia could take firm hold of either the Eng} 
or the French. It is not easy to say why national hate in op 
case seems to be of different nature from national hate jy 
another case. The Englishman has in him more of thes 
man than the German, and the true sportsman is less eas 
roused to hate, except hate of the unclean fighter. In 

to the French character, though the capacity for strong hate is 
noted in the earliest records, a chivalry, a certain greatness of 
soul, seems to have always characterised the race. With Frenc) 
sociability is closely associated La Bruyére’s politeness of the 
heart. La vraie politesse vient du coeur. Heine is ri 
The brightness of the French mind—a different thing from 
shallowness—makes its hate likewise different from the | 
rancour of the German. In France one sees more of that 
bonhomie in its original sense of natural goodness and up. 
affected manners. We fought the French almost continuously 
for over a century, but on neither side was a permanent 
attitude of hate the fruit of the struggle, and this is especially 
true of the finest types in the two countries. War wa 
still raging when Gibbon published in London his Essai sur 
[Etude de la Littérature in the enemy’s language, and nothing 
delighted him more than the flattering reviews of his book in 
the French periodicals. Nor can one read in the biography 
of Hume and of Adam Smith the references to the struggle 
which terminated in 1768 without realising that France and 
Britain were not in fact hating each other, even if they ought 
to have been doing so on principle. That the French at 
capable of hate, and revenge too, there can be no two opinions 
There are men still living whose grandfathers heard the cries 
Vivent les Américains in France in 1812, but the feelin; did 
not develop into a fixed attitude of mind. Soult’s brilliant 
strategy was praised as warmly in England as in France, and 
when he visited this country he was received on every side 
with the utmost kindliness. So were Botha and De We 
after the Boer War. They had played the game, and that 
was all we asked for. What seems to sober the Frenchmans 
hate and revenge is his sense of form and proportion. There 
is nothing mystical about these emotions in him, and though 
his hate has manifested itself in bitter execration at one time 
of Austria, at another of England, at another of Germaly, 
yet he has never become quite bereft of his habitual politeness. 
This absence of rancour in the two nations in the eighteenth 
century may partly be ascribed to the fact that wars wert 
taken for granted, they were in the course of nature. This is 
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war an essential factor in man’s upward march, and deliberately 
forces an appeal to the sword. Nor did either France or 

land at this time lay claim to a superior “ culture” which 
had nothing to gain by co-operation with other cultures. This 
is to be distinguished from the disdain which every “right- 
thinking” Englishman once felt for continental peoples, and 
which was strongest in the most ignorant section of the 
community. This disdain diverges widely from the direct 
effect of influences which work to assign hate a definite 
function in the national life—to supply the energy essential 
to aggrandisement. 

Hazlitt, whose insight into national character was most 
penetrative, writing on the “ Character of John Bull” in 1816, 
said: “He will have it that he is a great patriot, for he 
hates all other nations.” But the student of Hazlitt will see 
that here and elsewhere he is thinking to a considerable extent 
of the Englishman’s insularity and that disdain to which I 
have just referred. Now and then one comes across a good 
English hater, but the general impression seems to be that 
the people as a whole are not here in their element. They 
are not collectively capable of that verknéchernder Hass—hate 
that means to become bone. An air of freedom attenuates 
the consciousness of inferiority, and represses the tendency to 
envy. Where free people take themselves in hand, and when 
character is inward and reaches far down, they demand con- 
vincing reasons for their hate, and even if these reasons are 
forthcoming they will never elevate their hate to the dignity 
of a place on Parnassus. The feeling towards Spain in the 
sixteenth century was our nearest approach to a collective, 
national hate. It was a time of strong religious feeling and 
national awakening, and this appealed to such idealism as is 
ever likely to seize upon the average Englishman. Not that 
he is unimaginative, as is often said. But he loves sport and 
freedom and fair play. What he lacks is the philosophy 
requisite for profound hate, and that idealism which alone can 
hs birth to the more exquisite shades of this sensation. 

_ Goltz says that the English race is sworn to realism, 
and any idealistic elements in it—spleen and arrogance, for 
instance—are only the steam which supplies the driving 
power, and having done its work disappears in the upper air 
for ever. There may be a vein of natural poetry in this 
realism, but it never gets the upper hand and dictates a line 
of conduct. The Englishman’s independence, he declares, is 
so pronounced as to be indistinguishable from Hochmut, 
Vor. XV.—No. 8. 27 
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arrogance, but this excess of egoism denotes no capacity fo 
strong hate. The Englishman seems to me to have know, 
little of those imperial possessions of his own which excite 
so much envy in some quarters, and he had no culture whid 
stood over against the culture of the rest of the world, ay 
over which he brooded to the point of suffering acute ment 
pain. But the Briton went to the war and acquired «. 
periences. 

Whether the capacity for violent hate is a sign of mon 
health or disease in a nation I do not pretend to decide 
The same supports are not strong enough to bear all nation) 
consciences. No nation accomplishes its mission unless it js 
captivated with its ideals, and a great destiny is worth a greit 
emotion. Culture, like all other development, has her growing 
pains. We create our gods in our own image. This applig 
to nations as to individuals, and the pale creations of some of 
us inspire little respect elsewhere. No nation incapable of 
some degree of resentment will long resist moral decay. 


A. D. McLAREN, 


LonpDon. 
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DRUDGERY AND EDUCATION. 
A DEFENCE OF MONTESSORI IDEALS. 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


A yew and revolutionary system, such as that which Madame 
Montessori has worked out in the sphere of education,—a 
system which goes deep into life and covers a large surface 
of life—is bound to become the target of much unfair, irrele- 
vant, and unintelligent criticism. For the world into which 
it comes has long been dominated by certain ideals and 
standards; and the new system must expect to be judged 
by reference to these, and to be accepted or rejected according 
as it conforms or fails to conform to them. But as its own 
raison détre is to protest against the validity of those ideals 
and standards, the criticism to which it will be exposed will 
be an elaborate begging of the question, and the arguments 
advanced by its detractors will be as illogical as, though 
possibly less effective than, the media:val arguments—familiar 
to me students of religious controversy—of the rack and the 
stake. 

The world into which the Montessori System has come 
has been dominated for more than a thousand years by one 
fundamental principle—distrust of human nature. As the 
mainspring of the Montessori System is trust in human nature, 
It is obvious that the old order of things will not easily 
come to an understanding with the new. Official Christianity 
teaches, as one of its fundamental doctrines, 

“ original sin, 
The corruption of man’s heart.” 
It also teaches, in the doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Holy Spirit, the potential divinity of man. But whereas the 
doctrine of original sin has been taken very seriously, the 
antidotal doctrines—with the immense demands which they 


make on human nature and the immense responsibilities which 
419 
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they lay on it—have as a rule either been ignored or ¢ relaxed 
over to the theologians to deal with. It is possible that th ice 
explanation of this mystery is to be found in the spiritul read | 
indolence, the instinctive resistance to the EXPaNsive foros the ex, 
of Nature, which is man’s besetting weakness, and which mg educati 
conceivably have its equivalents in other grades of life. But § he mu 
that is a question which | must not allow myself to discuss, The c 

The religious or quasi-religious distrust of human natue § jgstrun 
which has resulted from the acceptance by the average ma § extinct 
of the doctrine of original sin and his tacit rejection of its § to wor 
sublime antidotes found, and still finds, its secular count merit 1 
in feudal contempt for the mass of Humanity. Feudalism, §  corrup 
as a political system, has long since passed away, but asa § jntelle 
scheme of life it still dominates in greater or less degree th | educat 
world in which we live. ‘The delegation in feudal times of | to him 
political power and administrative responsibility by a supreme } js a he 
over-landlord to his tenants and sub-tenants, led to thepermanent | orthod 
association of power and position with property,—first with } has lot 
landed property, and then with property in general. The con- To 
sequent political disfranchisement and social degradation of the } things 
landless and unpropertied masses generated in the upper classes sation 
a sense of mental and moral, as well as of social and economic, enjoyi 
superiority to the lower, an attitude—alternately arrogant and their 
condescending—which still persists, and which, as the lowe — must 
orders form by far the larger part of every community, readily | that 
translates itself into a radical underestimate of human character | that | 
and capacity, exceptions of course being made in the secular, J the g 
as in the religious, world in favour of the elect. Allying itself | wome 
with the traditional oelief in man’s congenital depravity, and | I des 
descending from stratum to stratum of the social pyramid, this | them 
quasi-feudal feeling has gone far towards determining and, } it, I 
though no longer at the zenith of its influence, still helps to | good 
determine, our whole attitude towards life. parad 

As is our attitude towards life, so will be our attitude to — drud, 
wards education. In a feudalised society we must expect the | a pa 
school to be the first and last stronghold of feudalism. The | Disc 
child being comparatively helpless and ignorant, those who } “An 
are responsible for his education naturally adopt a despotic, § and 
dogmatic attitude towards him, which readily harmonises with | in di 
the prevailing distrust of human nature and underestimate of J Mov 
human: character and capacity. Hence the tendency, which § have 
has long characterised education, both in the home and in the } “mo 
school, to regard the child as a potential rebel and criminal, that 
and also as perversely stupid, and to deal with him accor lowe 
It is true that the rigour of this attitude is being gradually § reve 
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relaxed; but even where it has been abandoned in theory, its 
ical influence is still very strong. There is still a wide- 
read belief—a belief which is by no means groundless, though 
the explanation of it is not that which is usually given—that 
education is, and ought to be, repugnant to the child, and that 
he must therefore be drilled and coerced into accepting it. 
The cane, the birch, the tawse, the imposition, and other 
instruments of punishment, the use of which is by no means 
extinct, bear witness to the teacher’s conviction that he has 
to work against the grain of the child’s nature. So do prizes, 
merit marks, class lists, and other instruments of bribery and 
corruption, by which the teacher tries to rouse the child to 
intellectual exertion. ‘That the child does not take kindly to 
education, that he dislikes lessons, that mental work is drudgery 
to him, that the end of the term, or even of the daily session, 
is a happy release, is the fundamental postulate on which the 
orthodox system of education in this, if not in other countries, 
has long been based. 

To those who are so well accustomed to this state of 
things that they have come to regard it as of divine dispen- 
sation, the sight of a class of children who are heartily 
enjoying their lessons, and seem to be thoroughly happy in 
their school life—in school as well as out of school— 
must be disconcerting in no small degree. The feeling 
that children ought not to be happy in their school life, 
that they ought, for their own sakes, to be working against 
the grain of their natures, is strong amongst the men and 
women—especially the women—of my own generation. When 
I describe the Montessori System to my friends and tell 
them how happy the children are who are working under 
it, I am often met with the rejoinder—made in perfect 
good faith and without any suspicion of its savouring of 
paradox—“* Oh, but isn’t that a bad preparation for the 
drudgery of life?” I have lately come into possession of 
a pamphlet issued under the auspices of the “Duty and 
Discipline Movement.” The name of the pamphlet is 
“Anarchy ”; it belongs to what is called the “ Patriot Series” ; 
and the writer is a Mrs Colvill. I have not yet succeeded 
in discovering what the leaders of the “ Duty and Discipline 
Movement” mean by the words Duty and Discipline: but I 
have reason to think that some of their supporters regard the 
“movement ” as a buttress to the tottering fabric of Feudalism ; 
that the “ Duty” which they have in mind is the duty of the 
lower classes, as they call them, to order themselves lowly and 
reverently to all their betters ; and that the “ Discipline ” which 
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they have in mind is the coercion of the lower classes by th 
upper, and in general of the weak by the strong. o gu¢ 
persons any serious departure from feudal ideals and the feudy| 
scheme of life is anarchy. Mrs Colvill seems to be one of 
these. At the beginning of her pamphlet she tells us that on 
day she caught herself saying to a friend of hers, “ England 
going downhill; going to destruction like the Gadarene swing 
You and I see the beginning of the end; our children will 
in at the death.” An unfortunate prophecy this, to which the 
events of the past two years have given the lie direct. The 
spirit in which this country is waging the greatest of all way 
is not that of a dying people; and our army in France and 
elsewhere—an army of millions drawn from all classes of 
the community, including that class which Mrs Colvill, in 
characteristically feudal fashion, speaks of as “the dregs of the 
population ”—can scarcely be described as a herd of Gadarene 
swine. But 1 have no doubt that many of the supporters of 
the “ Duty and Discipline Movement” think, as Mrs Colvil 
seems to do, that from impatience of swaddling clothes to 
desire to dance the carmagnole there is but a single step. 
That a writer who takes this reactionary view of life should 
see in the introduction of the Montessori System into this 
country one of the signs of our decadence and approaching 
downfall, is what we have every right to expect. Mrs Colvill 
tells us that Madame Montessori has announced her intention 
of reforming education from the children’s point of view; and 
as the words “ from the children’s point of view ” are printedin 
italics, one knows, without going further, what is the writer's 
own attitude towards education. Her comments on the 
Montessori System are for the most part meant to be jocular, 
and are scarcely worth quoting. But towards the end of her 
discourse she becomes serious, and delivers herself of the 
following criticism: ‘Seriously, in all this new system | 
question whether unwilling children ever really gain the power 
of doing something they don’t want to do, of learning some- 
thing they don’t want to learn. This power can be gained; 
for instance, I mastered the Scales—with pain and grief, | 
admit—but their early conquest, quite apart from its benefit 
to my future playing, became an object-lesson to me for all 
my life. If the children don’t learn to do the things they 
don’t want to—and incidentally to submit themselves to their 
betters—what will their subsequent lives be? The good, the 
intelligent ones will no doubt grow up reasonable and dis- 
ciplined, though I should expect even these to be ‘soft.’ But 
what about the children who are naturally insubordinate, 
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mischievous, dull, perverse, perhaps vicious? I think they 
will end as they have begun—Anarchists.” 

Here we have the familiar drudgery argument, emphasised, 
elaborated, and extended. The Montessori System, which 
ives children freedom for development, and encourages self- 
help and self-reliance, is a bad preparation for the drudgery 
of life; and the Montessori School, in which the children are 
admittedly busy, happy, and well behaved, is a training-ground 
for Anarchists. 

What is the value of the arguments which lead to this 

adoxical conclusion ? And to begin with, What is drudgery ? 
o drudge is to do monotonous, laborious, and distasteful 
work. This will, I think, be generally admitted. But what do 
we mean by distasteful? Is drudgery distasteful because it 
is monotonous and laborious? Or must some other element 
be added to it if it is to rise—or sink—to the level of true 
drudgery? That monotonous and laborious work is distaste- 
ful to the old Adam—*“ the natural man,” as we miscall it— 
may perhaps be admitted. But what is distasteful to the old 
Adam is not necessarily distasteful to the new. The work of 
rescuing imprisoned miners in a coal-pit is monotonous and 
laborious in a high degree; but not one of the rescuers would 
call it drudgery. The end, the saving of their comrades from 
death, sanctifies and transfigures the means ; and the rescuers, 
one and all, throw themselves into the work of rescue with 
all their heart and with all their will. If monotonous and 
laborious work is to be worthy of the name of drudgery, 
another element must be added to it. The work must be 
done under compulsion from without. The galley slave in 
bygone days was a drudge, in the true sense of the word. 
His work was monotonous, laborious, and distasteful ; but an 
overseer, armed with a whip, stood near him and compelled 
him to ply the oar, the slightest relaxation of effort being 
visited with the lash. Yet rowing hard, even for hours at 
a stretch, is not necessarily drudgery. When the galley 
which carried the message of reprieve to the condemned men 
of Mitylene was racing against time, it is probable that even 
the slaves who manned it, inspired by the occasion, did more 
than was required of them, and did not count their toil as 
drudgery. And it would be an insult to the athletes who 
train for the University Boat-race, through weeks of toilsome 
practice, to speak of them as drudges. 

But we have not yet fathomed the lowest depth of 
drudgery. The work done may be monotonous, laborious, dis- 
tasteful to the average man, and compulsory, but so long as 
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it serves a useful end, so long as the drudge can see a meaning think | 
in it, his cup of bitterness has not been filled to the brim Mf of the 
But let the work be meaningless, or even seem to be meaning. Take 








less, and the last drop—bitter with the bitterness of poison. taught 
will have been added to the cup, and the martyrdom of the & with s 
drudge will be complete. The Russian novelist Dostoieff © to forr 
in his book on convict life in Siberia, has truly said that the by lea 
most terrible punishment which could be inflicted on a hum & 4-b, a 
being—a punishment from the prospect of which even the — and a 
most hardened criminal would shrink with horror—would he § defini! 
that of compelling him, day after day, to do useless and — and t 
meaningless work, such work, for example, as that of digging conju 
a pit to-day and filling it up to-morrow. for th 

If, then, monotonous, laborious, and distasteful work is to with ° 
be accounted drudgery, in the fullest and strictest sense of the | Was 
word, it must be done under compulsion, and must either be child 
intrinsically useless and meaningless, or must seem so to the | arran 
worker. ‘These two features are closely allied, as closely a § follov 
are will and reason; and together they constitute the differen- work 
tial element in drudgery. When they are absent, drudgery § plani 
rises to the level of ordinary work. Now it is highly desirable |} do at 





that drudgery should, as far as possible, be transformed into I 
ordinary work. ‘The life of drudgery is not the ideal life. To § supp 
do monotonous, laborious, and distasteful work under compul- blam 
sion, and without seeing a meaning in what one does, is not § him: 
the best possible way of passing one’s time. On the contrary, noth 


it is a bad way, bad for the worker, and bad for the work that appe 
has to be done. On this point all the critics of the Montessori will, 
System, including—I venture to hope—Mrs Colvill, will agree or t 
with me. But if I am right, if the life of drudgery, in the strict his t 
sense of the word,—the life of a galley slave, for example, or of } his’ 
the convict who takes exercise on the treadmill—is at best an in ¥ 
unsatisfactory life, then two things are clear. The best possible druc 
preparation for the workaday life of the adult—I will not say It v 
for the drudgery of life, for that phrase begs the question—s as f 
that which gives the worker the power of transforming drudgery | if k 
inte ordinary work. And the worst possible preparation is that dea 








which leads the worker to regard all work as drudgery. esce 
That being so, let us ask ourselves what preparation for in | 
the drudgery of life, if we are to continue to use the phrase, wit 
was made by education in its pre-Montessori days.’ I do not att 
nau 
1 By pre-Montessori days, I mean the days before Montessori ideals began anc 
to impregnate the atmosphere of education. There were Montessori teachers 
—teachers whose aims and methods were dominated by Montessori ideals— f 
long before we first heard of Madame Montessori. ae 
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think I am exaggerating when I say that it was the fixed aim 
of the educator to make his pupils regard all work as drudgery. 
Take what subject you will, and call to mind how it was 
taught. Was it Writing? The child filled whole copybooks 
with strokes and pot-hooks and hangers before he was allowed 
to form a single letter. Was it Reading ? The child began 
by learning the alphabet, and was then launched on a course of 
a-b,ab. Was it Arithmetic? He began with rules and tables 
and abstract numbers. Was it Geography? He began with 
definitions, and went on to lists of capes and bays, of countries 
and towns. Wasita Language? He began with declensions, 
conjugations, and vocabularies. Was it Music? Her life— 
for the pupil was probably a girl—was made a burden to her 
with what an admirer of the old régime calls “ beastly scales.” 
Was it Drawing? In our Infant Schools, at any rate, the 
child began by drawing straight lines, followed by arbitrary 
arrangements of straight lines, and went on to simple curves, 
followed by.arbitrary arrangements of curves. Was it Wood- 
work? The boys in our handicraft centres spent weeks in 
planing and weeks in chiselling before they were allowed to 
do any constructive work. Andsoon. And so on. 

It was through this dreary portico that the child was 
supposed to be ushered into the hall of learning. Can we 
blame him if, after a long sojourn in the portico, he lost 
himself in its gloomy corridors, and thenceforth could see 
nothing but meaningless monotony wherever he looked? No 
appeal was made to his reason. No appeal was made to his 
will, except indeed the brutal appeal of “ Do what I tell you 
or take the consequences.” No attempt was made to consult 
his tastes and inclinations. No attempt was made to discover 
his latent capacities. No attempt was made to interest him 
in what he did. The work which he was set to do was 
drudgery in the fullest sense of the word. It was monotonous. 
It was laborious while it lasted. It was compulsory. And, 
as far as he could see, it was meaningless. No wonder that 
if he was vivacious and high-spirited he rebelled against its 
deadening pressure, and sought refuge from it in pranks and 
escapades of his own contriving. And no wonder, let me say 
In passing, that his pastors and masters, obsessed as they were 
with the idea of the congenital depravity of human nature, 
attributed the child’s reluctance to learn to the old Adam of 
naughtiness in him, instead of to the old Adam of ignorance 
and stupidity in themselves. 

But the child was at least compelled to drudge, and so 
formed the habit of drudgery, a habit which stood him in 
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good stead in after life. So it will be said. But did the habit 
stand him in good stead in after life? What of the vivacioys 
and high-spirited rebels whose spirit of rebellion survive 
the pranks and escapades of childhood and lived on inty 
adolescence and manhood? What of the many children 
including some of the brightest and most vigorous, who. 
when they grew up, were swept away by the impetus of 
their instinctive protest against senseless drudgery into paths 
of lawless activity in which they lost themselves and came 
hopelessly to grief? 

It is true that some of the rebels sought out paths of 
useful activity for themselves, and did good and even original 
work on lines of their own. _ It is also true that a few of them, 
men of the type of Robert Clive and Captain Cook, when they 
went out into the world, found appropriate spheres for great 
talents which their education had failed to discover and done 
its best to repress, and so were able to “ride with the great 
adventurers.” The old régime may, if it pleases, take credit 
to itself for these successes; but in doing so it will pronounce 
its own doom, for the system of education is manifestly 
unsound which does its highest work and produces its best 
results by provoking a fierce reaction against itself. 

And what of those—perhaps a more numerous class than 
the foregoing—who got into the way of regarding work as 
drudgery, and, in their not unnatural recoil from the latter, 
became work-shy for the rest of their lives ? 

And what of the majority? What of the milder, more 
submissive, less vigorous, less imaginative, less reactive victims 
of the old type of education who yielded to its pressure, and 
settled down to a life of dull routine? Were they the better 
for having learnt to regard all work as drudgery, and yet, under 
the numbing influence of a compulsorily formed habit, resigned 
themselves to drudge? Were they the better for having been 
forcibly disciplined into drudgery instead of having been en- 
couraged to discipline themselves ? 

Here we come to the parting of the ways, to the point at 
which the new régime diverges from the old. It is right that 
children should learn to do work which is monotonous and 
laborious and even distasteful to the natural man. Let this 
be freely admitted. They will have to do such work when 
they grow up, and it is right that their education should pre- 
pare them for their adult life. But are they to be constrained 
to drudge—if I may continue to use that word “ without 
prejudice ”—or are they to constrain themselves? Need we 
be at a loss for an answer to this question? Is it not an 
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accepted principle—accepted in theory even by those who 
flout it in practice—that if a child is to do a thing well, he 

must learn to do it for himself? Let us apply this principle 

to the problem that faces us. If the child is to drudge well— 

and to drudge well means to transform drudgery into ordinary 

work—he must discover for himself the meaning and value of 
drudgery, and so, when the need for drudgery arises, must be 

willing and able to impose it on himself. 

But how is this to be done? The first thing to do is to 
let the child see the meaning of what he is doing. In demand- 
ing blind faith and mechanical obedience from children we are 
overstraining human nature. And we are asking for what is 
of no value. Faith is less than faith if it is blind; and 
obedience is less than obedience if it is mechanical. It is only 
by forcible measures, by threats and punishments, that we 
can secure such faith and such obedience ; and what is given 
in response to force is a tax, an exaction, not a gift. Nature 
has endowed the child with reason. The desire to understand, 
to see the meaning and purpose of things, is strong in his soul. 
Let the teacher appeal to his reason rather than to his fears. 
In doing so he will inaugurate an alliance between himself 
and the child which will probably be fruitful to both. But if 
the child’s reason is to come into play, if he is to see a mean- 
ing in what he is doing, his work must be related to some de- 
sirable end. And the child must see for himself that the end 
isdesirable. In other words, it must be an object, or capable 
of becoming an object, of his own desire. We cannot expect 
him to take a far-sighted view of things. We cannot expect 
him, for example, to realise that something which he is asked 
to do now and which he dislikes doing will be useful to him 
when he grows up. We may tell him this, but it will produce 
no impression on him, for we are asking him to look too far 
ahead. We must set before him ends which appeal to him 
now, and then trust him, under our guidance, to take the 
appropriate means, at whatever cost to himself. 

One or two examples will help me to explain what I mean. 
In a magazine called Science Progress 1 recently came across 
the following paragraph, written by Mr Usherwood, teacher 
of handwork at Christ’s Hospital: “‘ Woodwork is commenced. 
Not that formal woodwork which has been condemned because 
it demands the expenditure of much time on mere ‘ exercises,’ 
and through reliance on established schemes has degenerated 
into mere formal routine work; but of a freer, less restricted 
type which appeals to the boy’s innate tendencies to construct 
and to manipulate, and leads naturally—through the actual 
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manufacture of models which do not require much refinement, 
much detail—to recognition of the reasons underlying this ang 
that formal method, of the steps which led to the invention 
of certain tools, and their importance.” Here we have the 
teacher setting a desirable end before the pupil, and the upil 
responding by recognising for himself the necessity for drug 
if skill is to be acquired and the end achieved. And we ma 
be sure that the pupil, intent on acquiring skill, would drudge 
away contentedly without knowing that he was drudging; jn 
other words, would see in the exercises which he had to 
through, not drudgery, as the word is usually understood, but 
obviously useful, even though laborious, work. It is the same 
with the practice of “ beastly scales.” The writer of an interest. 
ing paper on the teaching of music says that “the dull mechanical 
practice of scales, arpeggi, and five-finger exercises is the dead- 
liest impediment to progress ever devised by the conscientious 
teacher.” But scales are not necessarily beastly. The pupils 
of Dr Yorke Trotter, the well-known teacher of music, who are 
encouraged to express themselves freely, and even to do original 
composition from a very early age, practise their scales (within 
reasonable limits) with due diligence, but, strange to say, do 
not find them “beastly”; for they instinctively realise that 
without such practice they will not be able to go far along the 
path of self-expression. 

These examples are typical. They prove conclusively that 
drudgery ceases to be drudgery when it is seen to be the means 
to a desirable end. Shakespeare, who went to the root of most 
matters, went to the root of one of the most vital of educational 
problems when he wrote : 


“ No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en : 
In brief, Sir, study what you most affect.” 


We need not say to the child “ Study what you most affect, 
and that only.” But we ought to encourage every child to 
study what he most affects,—to study it, not to dally with it. 
For in studying a subject which attracts him the child will find 
himself pursuing congenial ends, and will be under the necessity, 
if he is to compass those ends, of devising the appropriate 
means. In this way he will get an insight into the heart of his 
subject, will be able to profit by and assimilate the experience 
of those who have studied before him and studied more deeply 
than he has, and will see a meaning in and realise the necessity 
for the laborious and even monotonous work by which skill is 
to be acquired and difficulties overcome. And having once 
learnt this lesson—having learnt for himself what study means 
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and what it involves—he will be able to apply it, if he is 
udiciously handled, when the time comes for him to give his 
mind to other subjects. 

Now one of the great merits of the Montessori System is 
that it does for the very young child what Dr Yorke Trotter 
and the Christ’s Hospital teacher of woodwork do for older 
children and adolescents,—it coaxes him into many paths of 
self-development, and leaves him free, within certain limits, to 
study what he most affects. And the result of this is that, in 
response to the teacher’s trust in him, the Montessori infant 
drudges away at what he takes in hand, and finds happiness and 
even joy in doing so. Two years ago, when I was in the North 
of England, I visited a school in which one of the classes did 
Montessori work for one hour a day; and a little girl was 
pointed out to me who, having mastered the difficulty of tying 
a bow, had tied and untied bows without a break for nearly a 
week. She wanted to perfect the skill which she had acquired, 
and of her own accord did what another child would have 
accounted drudgery—and did it day after day for nearly an 
hour at a time. So too Madame Montessori tells us of a little 
girl of three who was so deeply absorbed in the work of placing 
wooden blocks and cylinders in a frame, that though she was 
moved,—arm-chair, frame, blocks, cylinders and all—from the 
floor on to a large table, and though the rest of the children in 
the room were invited to sing, she continued her work undis- 
turbed, and did not pause until she had repeated the set of 
exercises forty-four times. ‘This was laborious work for a child 
of three, and it was highly monotonous, but it was not drudgery, 
for it had a meaning for the child, and she did it of her own 
accord. Like the Christ’s Hospital boys when they practise 
planing and chiselling, like Dr Yorke Trotter’s pupils when 
they practise scales and other monotonous exercises, these little 
children drudged without knowing that they were drudging, 
and they thus transformed drudgery into interesting and 
enjoyable work. 

Another merit of the Montessori System as a preparation 
for adult life, is that it encourages activity and perseverance, 
whereas the ordinary Infant School, through no fault of its 
teachers, discourages both. If you will go into a large Infant 
School, as I happened to do the other day, you will be struck 
by two things,—by the inactivity of the children during the 
greater part of the session, at any rate while the “3 R’s” 
are being taught, and the shortness of the lessons. A 
writing lesson is being given to forty children. Much time is 
spent in giving out copybooks at the beginning of the lesson 
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and collecting them at the end. The teacher writes a lette 
or word on the blackboard and talks to the children about (| commu 
it. ‘The children copy it. ‘The teacher goes round and looks § feeling 
at the exercise books, and comments on what the children haye § serving 
done. This occupies some minutes, during which the children § consci0 
sit still. ‘Then the teacher writes another letter or word, ang | howevé 
the same performance is repeated. As the lesson must not lag: § the sch 
more than from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, for fear of over. § attitud 
tiring the more delicate members of the class and overboring the § When 
rest, theorder to close copybooks is given long before the chil. § to the 
dren have really got into their stride. It is the same, mutatis — imped 
mutandis, when Reading or Arithmetic is being taught. What imped 
is the value of such a lesson? I have elsewhere told of the slowes 
little boy who, after his first morning in a Kindergarten class, | will be 
said to his parents when he got home that his time in school § is not 
had been all interruptions. Forced inactivity during the but in 
greater part of the lesson, and then forcible interruption of the | sense 

children’s efforts at the end of some twenty minutes or so,—is | pleasu 
that the best possible preparation for the work of life? Do } electr 
not blame the teachers for these follies. Blame the system Bi 
under which they have to work. If young children are tobe § Syste 
taught in large classes, if all the children in a class are todo § schoo 
the same work at the same time, if the teacher is to be the grain 
chief centre of activity, if she is to spend her time in issuing com- } to th 
mands, giving instruction, and doling out information, if no } philo 
regard is to be paid to the child’s inclinations, if nothing is tobe whic 
left to his choice, then short lessons, during the greater part of work 
which the child does nothing, must needs be the order of the day. diffic 
Contrast with this the free activity of the Montessori child and } grad 


social S 





his freedom to persevere in what he is doing, and then ask | whic 
yourselves which system of education makes the better or in 0 
paration for the work, or, if you will, for the drudgery of life. the 
The noise of a Montessori class-room has been happily likened the 
to the hum of a busy hive. Who will be the better worker path 
in the future, the child who is reared in a busy hive, or the diffe 
child who spends much of his school life in sitting silent Ad 
and still ? 


There is another aspect of the Montessori System which is 
perhaps the most important of all from our present point of 


view. Being allowed to have free intercourse with one To 
another, even in school hours, the children in a Montessori 
class spontaneously develop a social or communal spirit, which 
cannot be expected to flourish in the schools of the orthodox 
type, where all eyes are fixed on the teacher and intercourse To 
with one’s neighbour is a punishable offence. Where this nei 
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social spirit grows up, where the sense of belonging to a 
community and sharing its successes and failures is strong, the 
feeling that in doing one’s own work well one is in some sort 
serving the community, comes into existence and, though not 
consciously realised by the children, becomes a real element, 
however subtle and volatile it may be, in the atmosphere of 
the school. ‘The transforming influence of this feeling on the 
attitude of the child towards work cannot be overrated. 
When to pleasure in one’s work is added the sense of service 
to the community, when the joy which is generated by un- 
impeded energy, or rather by the energy which triumphs over 
impediments, becomes a “ joy in widest commonalty felt,” the 
slowest and most backward member of the little community 
will be a willing worker, not a drudge. The Montessori infant 
is not too young to catch the infection of this happy spirit ; 
but in schools for older children of the Montessori type, the 
sense of comradeship enhances, and even transfigures, the 
pleasure of doing congenial work, and the air is in consequence 
electrical with —— and goodwill. 

But that, it will be said, is precisely where the Montessori 
System breaks down. The child is actually happy in his 
school life. He is not working, as he ought to be, against the 
grain of his nature. Critics of Mrs Colvill’s school come back 
to this point again and again. What are we to make of the 
philosophy of education, or rather of the philosophy of life, 
which underlies their criticism? Is it a deadly sin to enjoy 
work, to enjoy the use of one’s faculties, to enjoy overcoming 
difficulties, to enjoy doing what is right?) When I was an under- 
graduate at Oxford I studied a certain history of philosophy in 
which I came across two doggerel couplets which have remained 
in my memory ever since. They were made in Germany in 
the days when the doctrine of the Moral Imperative was in 
the ascendant, and they are characteristically German in their 
pathetic loyalty to the demands of logic and their sublime in- 
difference to the demands of right reason and common-sense. 
A disciple whe is in trouble about his soul says to his master : 


“ Willing serve I my friend, but do it, alas! with affection ; 
And so gnaws me my heart that I’m not virtuous yet.” 


To which the master replies : 


“ Help except this there is none: thou must strive with might to 
contemn him, 
And with horror perform then what the law may enjoin.” 


To obey the moral law with horror of heart, to hate your 
neighbour in order that your service to him may count as 
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righteousness,—that is the high-water mark of virtue, Ty 
obey your teacher with horror of heart, to hate your work and 
yet to do it under compulsion,—that is the proof of being, 
well-educated child. Is it really so? Is it of the essence gf 
goodness to hate to do what is mght? Is it of the essence of, 
sound education to make children hate work and then com 
them to do it? When Mrs Colvill hears that Montesgo; 
children put things in their places, enjoy washing, and ay 
distressed (at their own awkwardness) if they upset chairs, she 
exclaims, “Good heavens!” She expects children to he 
naughty and troublesome. She even seems to wish them to 
be naughty and troublesome, so that she may be free to 
coerce them into reluctant submission. Then they will be 
well educated. Then they will be well prepared for the battle 
of life. To provoke rebellion and, having provoked it, to deal 
with the youthful rebels as Prussia deals with her subject 
peoples, that is the educational ideal by reference to which 
Montessori ideals are judged and condemned. If the product 
of this feudal type of education had so strong a will that he 
could compel himself to do right even while he hated doing it, 
there might be something to be said for his upbringing. But 
you do not strengthen the will by breaking it. On the 
contrary: what coercive education, when it achieves its end, 
does to the child is to substitute in his character the force of 
habit for the force of will. This is what Prussian discipline 
does to the perfectly disciplined soldier; and Mrs Colvill and 
her friends seem to have made Prussia their model in more 
ways than one. Mrs Colvill expects the best products of the 
Montessori System to grow up “soft.” The current confusion 
between “softness” and natural goodness, like the kindred 
confusion between high spirits and naughtiness, throws a lurid 
light on the type of education which has long passed # 
orthodox. Southey, in his poem, The Inchcape Rock, says of 
Sir Ralph the Rover: 


‘‘ His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness,” 


Educators of the repressive school seem to think that when 
children are mirthful to excess, their mirth must needs be, 
naughtiness. That is a profound mistake. Mirth, or high 
spirits, may become naughtiness if all natural outlets are 
closed against it. But I have visited schools in which, thanks 
to their being rationally and sympathetically educated, all the 
children were full of high spirits, and in those schools naught 
ness was practically unknown. 
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In conclusion. The supreme merit of the Montessori 
ork api System is that it is based, as I pointed out at the beginning 
being , of my paper, on trust in human nature. Some day or other 
ence of the medical profession will, I hope and believe, take a serious 
1ce of, | interest in education. When it does, it will tell us, if I am 
compe not greatly mistaken, that the right education is that which 
atessoy; | vitalises, that the wrong education is that which lowers vitality, 
nd ay @ and that joy,—which is another name for the sense of well- 
irs, she | being;—is at once the proof and the source of health of body 
to he § and soul. Now nothing is so vitalising, so inspiring, one 
1em tp | might almost say, as to be trusted. And nothing is so de- 
ree to § pressing as to be distrusted. This is as true of adults as of 
vill be | children. The education which is based on distrust of human 
batt § nature, if carried out in practice to its logical conclusion, does 
0 del | undoubtedly enfold the child’s life in an atmosphere of gloom. 
subject | But to suppose that in doing so it fits the child to face the 
which | gloom of adult life is to make a fatal miscalculation. Just 
roduct | as the orthodox education, by teaching the child to regard 
hat lie | all work as drudgery, gives him the worst possible preparation 
ing it, | for the workaday world in which he will have to play his 

But § part, so, by making his childhood gloomy, it predisposes him 
n the § to take a gloomy view of life, and therefore to carry gloom 
s end, | with him wherever he goes. The child who has been allowed 
ree of | to develop freely and naturally, and to lead a life of rational 
ipline | and happy activity, and whose consequent sense of well-being 
ll and § has been subconsciously realised by him as joy, will no doubt, 
more | When he grows up, have his full share of trials, troubles, dis- 
of the Seentmcnts, and sorrows. But he will neither anticipate 
fusion ese nor fear to face them. Why should he disquiet himself 
ndred | aboutthem? He will wear an armour which is proof, in the 
lurid } last resort, against their slings and arrows. For there will be 
ed a3 | %S0ng in his heart as he goes through life which will never 
aysof | die down into silence. 


1é, To 
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THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY of | "i 
VLADIMIR SOLOVYOV. oils 

MRS J. N. DUDDINGTON (NATHALIE A, nth 
ERTEL), M.A. taken 

Russi 


THERE are men to whom it is given to influence the whol | probl 
trend of thought in their country, and whose power, often u- | tion t 
recognised in their lifetime, becomes more and more felt as NESS, ] 
time goeson. This is pre-eminently true of Vladimir Solovyoy, | Solov 
one of the most remarkable thinkers that Russia ever produced, prose 
He was a man of a richly endowed and many-sided nature, § wasn 
a brilliant writer, a profound thinker, an acute critic, anda § was ¢ 
true poet, yet during his lifetime he was regarded by all but § vice « 
by a few friends and disciples as merely a very clever and § the p 
rather eccentric individual. Now, sixteen years after his death, — Solov 
one can say without hesitation that his has been the central § had | 
figure in the development of recent Russian thought, and the s 
that not in the sense of his having had many followers, butin | depth 
a deeper and more important sense. The ideas for whichhe § suffic 
stood have fallen on fertile soil, and have given rise, in the { prove 
field of philosophy, to new theoretical constructions ; in the § truth 
sphere of religion, to a revival in the Christian Church; andin § philo: 
the realm of art, they have become the inspiration of poetic — But 1 
genius. Much of Solovyov’s influence is no doubt ascribable — maint 
to his unique personality, which made itself felt in all thathe — by th 
wrote. So far, little is known about his inner life, and the ]| pressi 
external facts of his career are few and quickly told. virtu 

Vladimir Sergeiyevitch Solovyov, the son of a famous § orto 
historian, was born in 1853, brought up in Moscow, and, after value 
having graduated in philosophy at Moscow, was offered a chair § cons 
at the University at the early age of twenty-one. He lectured § fulln 
there, and subsequently in the University of Petersburg, fora § dems 
period of eight years, and in 1882 he retired into private life, § proc 
devoting himself to philosophy, literature, to social and political  philo 


subjects. During his retirement he lived in Petersburg, it een 
434 
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Moscow, in Finland, abroad, or in the country with his friends. 
He had no settled home, and he was completely indifferent to 
material comforts. For months at a time he lived in lodgings 
with no one to look after him, doing everything for himself. 
He was extremely poor, and always ready to give away his last 
farthing; he was so devoted to his work, that he often for- 

tto eat and to sleep. Overwork and utter lack of care of 

imself undermined his health, which had never been good, and 
he died in 1900 at the early age of forty-seven years. Solovyov 
left many writings, his chief philosophical works being, The 
Critique of A bstract Principles, La Russie et l Eglise Univer- 
selle (written in French), and The Justification of the Good, 
an essay on moral philosophy. Throughout his life he had 
taken the keenest interest in the social and political life of 
Russia, and several of his writings deal with the concrete 
problems of the day. Absolute freedom of conscience, opposi- 
tion to all forms of tyranny, of national pride and aggressive- 
ness, protest against economic injustice—these were aims that 
Solovyov was never weary of enforcing, often at the risk of 
prosecution. His attitude to the practical questions of his time 
was not merely the result of temperament and upbringing; it 
was entirely determined by one central principle to the ser- 
vice of which he devoted his whole life. This principle was 
the principle of the Christian Religion. In his early youth 
Solovyov became convinced that perfect and exhaustive truth 
had been revealed in the Christian Faith, and he made it 
the supreme task of his life to show, by disclosing greater 
depths in Christianity, that it contained a complete and 
sufficient answer to the demands of reason ; or, as he put it, to 
prove that this ancient faith coincided with eternal and universal 
truth. In a sense, then, it is true to say that for Solovyov 
philosophy was pre-eminently the handmaid of theology. 
But nothing could be further from Solovyov’s mind than to 
maintain that philosophy should be guided in its development 
by the demands of theology. Philosophy was for him the ex- 
pression of an essential characteristic of the human spirit in 
virtue of which it refuses to submit to any external limitations, 
or to be enslaved by any creeds, traditions, or institutions. All 
values accrue from the inner life and become a part of our 
conscious being. ‘The spirit of man is always seeking a greater 
fullness of life ; and in rejecting ancient idols, it formulates a 
demand for a more perfect embodiment of truth. ‘This double 
Process, at once negative and creative, is the essence of 
philosophical speculation ; the business of philosophy has ever 
been to cast down false gods, and, in freeing the human reason 
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from all external bonds, to give it positive inner content, |, 
is precisely this aspiration towards the Infinite, this striy; 
towards inward freedom, that distinguishes man from the rey 
of creation ; and in developing to the full the latent possibilitig 
of reason man attains true realisation of himself. Philosophy, 

as Solovyov once said, makes man truly human. : 

Solovyov’s system of philosophy might be described 9s, 
form of Neo-Platonism. Perhaps the best way to approad 
it is to premise that, according to Solovyov, there is no oppo 
tion between the universal and the individual. Reality is,in 
his view, one living system, each part of which, while remainj 
unique and individual, enters at the same time into the com. 
position of a wider whole. And the whole, which includy 
the limitless multiplicity of forms, may itself be regarded y 
an individual entity; and just as the particular forms thi 
enter into it require for their explanation to be related to th 
Absolute Being or God, so too the perfect whole—tout day 
V’unité—can only be conceived as dependent upon God, x 
the eternal object of the divine thought and love. It is the 
“Other” of God, the complement of God, or, in Solovyoys 
words, “the objective essence,” “the universal substance, 
possessed by the three Persons of the Trinity.’ As dependent 
upon God, and as receiving from God absolute fullness of 
being, the whole, which contains all the inexhaustible diversity 
of particular determination, is, in relation to God, a passive o 
feminine nature. The “ Other” of God has, for God, fromal 
eternity the image of a perfect feminine being. ‘The whol 
so conceived is the fullness or absolute totality of being, 
logically prior to all particular existence. It involves plur 
ality, but the plurality is held together in unity. It involves 
negation, non-being, emptiness, but only as a possibility, only 
as an antithesis to its own actual existence in God. The 
whole as an object of God’s thought is not a mere lifeles 
image in God’s mind, but a conscious and living entity,—the 
Wisdom of God, Sophia. 

In the words of the Old Testament, Sophia “ plays ”* before 
God, evoking before God images of possible extra-divint 
existence, shapes of chaotic multiplicity, and reabsorbing them 
again into herself. To each manifestation of a possible chaos 
—of existence, that is, as it would be if the connection between 


1 The metaphysical argument is developed in full in La Russie et I Hglis 
Universelle, Part iii. 

2 Proverbs viii. 30, 31. In the English text the word is rendered 
“ rejoices,” but Solovyov bases his argument upon the Hebrew, and the Lsiin 
versions of the Hebrew. 
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and whole were severed—God opposes an act of power 
which suppresses it, an interconnected system of ideas which 
shows the chaos to be false and unreal, and an act of grace 
which absorbs it within the fullness of the divine life. 

For God, then, the universe exists from all eternity as 
contained in his own absolute substance. In his first two 
aspects, as All-mighty and as true and just, God could limit 
himself to this “immanent manifestation,” to this eternal 
“play” of his Wisdom. But being also Love, God cannot 
stop at a possible realisation only. In power and truth God 
is Yet as Love, God yearns for all to become God. He 

earns for another existence outside himself which should 
gradually become for itself what for his thought it is from the 
beginning, and enter into a free and reciprocal relation with him. 
He loves the chaos which is not and longs for it to exist, 
for he knows how to bring back to unity rebellious existence, 
how to fill the empty infinite with the fullness of his life. 
And hence God allows freedom to the principle of chaos, 
which is contained from the first as a possibility in the 
“Other.” He refrains from suppressing it by omnipotent 
power, and thus the world comes to be. ‘The creation of the 
world does not mean, therefore, that a new reality is produced 
out of nothing; it means rather a snapping of the bond which 
held the universe together in perfect harmony, a letting loose 
of the centrifugal force in virtue of which each part strives to 
assert itself as a whole, and, in its exclusive self-assertion, to 
break asunder the living body of the universe. 

When once chaos ceases to be a mere potentiality, the 
images of extra-divine existence, which Sophia evokes before 
God, become actual facts, and the divine reactions against 
possible chaos also become distinct existences. The act of 
power, which God in his original aspect opposed to chaos, is 
suppressed by the divine Will; but the reactions of God in 
his other two aspects, namely, the harmonious system of 
eternal truths which condemns chaos as discordant and ir- 
rational, and the source of grace which includes it in the 
Absolute life—these reactions now become hypostasised as 
distinct entities. In opposition to the inferior chaotic world 
there emerges a celestial realm of objective essences and of 
pure spirits. These two poles of being are described in the 
Old Testament as “heaven and earth” created by God “in 
the Beginning,” that is, in the Sophia.’ There is, then, no 


1 The Hebrew word reshith, translated as dpyn, principium, beginning, is a © 
substantive of feminine gender, the corresponding masculine noun being rosh— 
a term which is pre-eminently applied in Jewish theology to God. In the 
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impassable gulf between the celestial sphere and the world of 
generation, for both have their root in one and the same 
principle. In other words, Sophia is not only the perfec 
unity of all that is swb specie ceternitatis, but also the unifyj 
power in the divided and chaotic world, the living ha 
between the creator and the creature. Sophia is for eve 
seeking to bring back to herself the existence that has split 
off from the original whole, and by becoming incarnate in the 
lower world, to attain complete and perfect realisation of the 
ideal union between God and the universe. 

It is impossible that there should be a real and positive 
existence outside of God, and therefore the extra-divine world 
can only be the divine reversed or transposed,—a distorted 
image of the absolute reality. And this 1s, Solovyov main. 
tains, what we find to be the case. The chief characteristic 
of Deity is perfect autonomy, absence of external determina. 
tion. In his objective essence, God is an indivisible unity; 
in his subjective reality God is One in Three, each Person of 
the Trinity completing and conditioning the other; in his 
relation to what is not himself, God is not determined by 
anything external to the free act of his own Will. And in 
direct opposition to these expressions of divine autonomy, we 
find in the created world three forms of heteronomy—space, 
time, and mechanical causality. The nature of extension 
evinces itself as pure externality; each part is outside the 
other, separate from and exclusive of the other. The nature 
of time evinces itself as an indefinite succession of moments 
which dispute reality with one another ; one moment can only 
be actual by replacing the other. The nature of mechanical 
causality evinces itself as determination from without by an 
endless chain of material conditions external to the agent. 
All these three forms or laws of the terrestrial world are 
expressions of an effort to break up the living oneness of the 
universe. But effort presupposes will, and will presupposes 
a conscious subject, or soul. In order to account for the 
presence of this disruptive force in the universe we are com- 
pelled, then, to conceive a subject that can take a false point 
of view and invert, as in a crooked mirror, the truth of the 
divine existence. This subject is the World-Soul, the first 
created thing,—“the Earth” of the Book of Genesis, the 
materia prima, the opposite or the antitype of the Divine 
Wisdom. Being purely negative and indeterminate, the World- 


Book of Proverbs (v. 22) the word reshith is used of Wisdom, which is thus 
expressly identified with the feminine principle of all that is (cf. La Russe 
et [ Eglise Universelle, ch. v.). 
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Soul has a double and variable character: it can strive to 
gsert itself outside of God and, in its blind desire for chaotic 
and anarchical existence, attempt to produce a world dis- 


| gordant, aimless, and irrational. But it can also surrender 


itself to God, and by bringing all creation to perfect harmony 
identify itself with Sophia. Drawn in all directions by blind 
forces making for exclusive possession, broken into fragments 
and pulverised into an innumerable multitude of atoms, the 
Word -Soul becomes conscious of a vague longing for 
harmonious being, and thus attracts the action of the Logos, 
that gives to the chaotic universe the form of an indefinite 
space, the form of one time—past, present, and future—and 
binds together the disjecta membra of the terrestrial world by 
the law of universal gravitation. Yet the World-Soul aspires 
toa more perfect unity ; it disengages itself from the earthly 
mass, and transforms its power into a new and subtle form 
of matter, called ether. This matter is used by the Logos 
to create another cosmical unity, still more perfect — the 
dynamical unity, expressed by light, heat, electricity, etc. 
It envelops the material mass in all its parts, but does not 
enter into it, does not regenerate it. The soul of the world, 
“the Earth,” recognises in the luminiferous ether the ideal image 
of its heavenly prototype, but attains no real union therewith. 
And yet it is always seeking that union, it is never content 
with contemplating the skies and the brilliant stars, with 
bathing in ethereal fluids. It absorbs the light, transforms it 
into vital fire, and brings forth the creatures that have life— 
plants, animals, men. The new organic unity is objectively 
manifested by plants in the very form of their existence; it is 
subjectively felt by animals; it is conceptually understood by 
man. The earth at last concentrates itself, enters into itself, 
and puts on a form in which it can meet God face to face, 
and directly receive from him the breath of spiritual life. The 
sensitive and imaginative soul of the physical world becomes 
the rational soul of man. The essential unity of all that is 
becomes now for the first time recognised by the World-Soul 
through the reason and conscience of man. The Divine 
Wisdom finds at last the conscious subject that can enter 
into conscious and reciprocal union with her and raise up to 
her the whole of the material world. She finds this conscious 
subject, and rejoices. ‘My joy,” she says, “is in the sons 
of man.” 

Man’s nature is, however, twofold. His reason contains 
potentially the principle of unity, and is able to comprehend 
the universal meaning of things; but the life that the Earth 
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gives him is infected with the principle of chaos, which 
though reduced on the surface to harmony by the action of 
the Logos, is for ever latent in the terrestrial world, like , 
fire smouldering under ashes. When the historical proces 
begins, we find the principle of chaos in full sway in th 
human world. The original unity of the individual huma 
being—male and female—is broken up into two sexes, jnty 
a series of successive generations replacing and expelling one 
another, into innumerable separate entities, each of which js 
aiming at exclusive self-assertion. The law of death rej 
supreme. How is man, then, to overcome his chaotic state 
and to attain realisation of the ideal unity which he concep 
tually grasps through reason ? ~ 

We discern in the empirical nature of man three funda. 
mental features which render the beginning of such realisation 
possible.’ These are the feelings of shame, pity, and reverence, 
Shame, pity, and reverence are the natural endowments of 
man, and, as psychical states, they are present in every normal 
consciousness. Moreover, they contain a rule of action; and, 
taken together, they determine man’s moral relation to the 
whole of his objective environment,—to that, namely, which 
is below him, to that which is on a level with him; and to 
that which is above him. 

Shame determines man’s attitude in regard to the lower, 
material nature as manifested in his own bodily life. Primarily, 
shame is associated with the sexual appetite, and is a peculiarly 
human characteristic which distinguishes man from the rest 
of the animal world. No animal is ever ashamed of the fune- 
tions of its body. But man, even at the lowest stage of 
development, is ashamed of those functions, and, by that very 
fact, proves himself to be distinct from and higher than his 
own material nature. Shame is the assertion of the inner 
dignity of man, warning him against falling a prey to the 
desires of the body. ‘The spirit must dominate the flesh” is 
the meaning of shame as interpreted by reason, and this prin- 
ciple is the principle of ascetic morality. All the rules of 
asceticism are designed to strengthen the mastery of the spirit 
over the body and, so far as possible, to free us from subjection 
to the lower appetites and impulses. But the principle of 
asceticism is not sufficient to constitute the whole of morality, 
for it leaves altogether out of account our relation to our 
fellow beings. That relation is determined by the second root 
of morality,—the feeling of pity. The feeling of pity, deve- 
loped already among the animals, unites man to all that lives 
1 The line of thought is developed in The Justification of the Good. 
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It is a subjective, or psycho- 
logical, expression of the fact that we are members one of 
gnother; and the rule of action which reason deduces from it 
is that we should hurt none and help all, so far as in us lies. 
Such is the principle of altruistic morality. There remains, 
however, one sphere of relations which is not covered by either 
the ascetic or the altruistic principle of morality,—the relation, 
namely, to that which is higher than ourselves, a relation sub- 
jectively expressed by the feeling of reverence or piety. Rudi- 
ments of the feeling of reverence may be discerned in the higher 
animals; and in the human world the first instances of it are 
to be found in the attitude of children towards their parents. 
The child looks to its parents—at first, to its mother—for food, 
help, and comfort ; and, conscious of its dependence upon them, 

ds them as beings superior to itself. The parents appear 
to the child as its providence. As the child grows up, the 
sense of dependence upon its parents becomes, of course, 
weakened, but the essential characteristic of the relation 
remains, and is preserved in the feeling of filial piety or rever- 
ence. Early in the history of the race the feeling of reverence 
was extended from the living to the dead and became the 
foundation of ancestor-worship; and as, in the course of its 
development, human reason gradually rises to the conception 
of one heavenly Father, the feeling of piety is transferred 
pre-eminently to him. The object upon which the feeling of 
reverence or piety is directed varies according to the stage of 
the development of the individual or the race, yet the essential 
nature of the feeling—a grateful recognition of something higher 
than ourselves—is the same throughout. The crudest cannibal 
and the most perfect saint in so far as they are religious are 
at one in that they seek to do not their own will, but the will 
of the heavenly Father. Reverence for something—whether it 
be human beings, deified forces of nature, abstract moral laws, 
or a living God—is inherent in every normal consciousness, 
and it lies at the root of religious morality. 

Distinct as these three grounds of morality are, they pro- 
ceed from one common source. Whenever we are conscious 
of having committed some wrong we feel ashamed, although 
the particular wrong in question may not have had anything 
specifically shameful about it. The feeling of shame, originally 
connected with the sexual impulse, takes, in developed human 
consciousness, the form of conscience, and is a reaction 
experienced by man at the violation of any moral norm 
whatsoever. This fact, borne out by the evidence both of 
introspection and of language, indicates that shame lies at 
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the root of morality as a whole. Consider once more the fe¢l 
ing of shame in its original form, as regulating, namely, may} 
relation to his lower nature. The warning voice of shame 
adjures man to abstain from following the way of the flesh 
because it is an evil way. In yielding to the carnal insting 
man enters the stream of the bad infinity characteristic of 
material nature, and becomes a link in an endless chain of 
generations, which dispute existence with one another and 
are all swept away by death. The genus persists, but the 
individual disappears, and nature goes on building life upon 
dead bones—for ever, but in vain. Man, however, cannot test 
content with this generic immortality. It is unworthy of 
him to be merely an instrument of the natural process by 
which a blind life-force perpetuates itself at the expense of 
separate entities that are born and perish and replace one 
another in turn. As a moral being, man is ashamed of sub. 
mitting to the pitiless and impious law of nature, according 
to which the fathers disappear for ever, driven out of existence 
by the children, and, according to which, the old generations 
are replaced by the new. The potential wholeness of the 
human being reacts in the feeling of shame against the ex- 
ternal division into sexes and into an endless series of gener- 
tions. Warning us against the way of our lower nature, the 
inner voice of shame assures us that there is a better way, 
that there is a nobler future than to be merely a means for 
preserving the life of the race. And in the inspiration of love, 
which seeks a true and eternal union with the beloved, ou 
higher destiny is revealed to us. For the meaning of love is 
that we should find a completion of ourselves, that we should 
rediscover the lost wholeness of our being, and the end love 
holds before us is to make that wholeness actual. The demands 
of love transcend the limitations of finite mortal existence. 
Love cannot be reconciled to death ; for love embraces the body 
as well as the soul, and the union it seeks is the complete and 
immortal union of matter and spirit. Death is only the final 
expression of the principle of disruption or of chaos which reigns 
everywhere on earth. It means the breaking up of the organic 
unity of the body, the disintegration of the complex and 
subtle form in and through which the spirit expresses itself in 
the terrestrial world. It means the victory of matter over 
spirit, of the blind force of chaos over the freedom and reason 
of man. And the principle of ascetic morality—the supremacy 
of the spirit over the flesh—demands, when consistently 
worked out, that we should be immortal. 

In the collective life of man, the centrifugal force of nature 
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manifests itself as the egoism of each and the antagonism of 
all; and in opposing it the essential wholeness of the human 

ing takes the form of the feeling of pity or of the conscious- 
ness of solidarity. The fact that man ean experience the 
suffering of others as though it were his own shows that 
there is no gulf between him and his fellows, and that 
humanity is one and indivisible. And it is just because of 
this immediate experience of a living bond between separate 
human beings that the ideal which the exultation of love 
reveals cannot be for the individual alone, but must include 
the whole of humanity. If a man really pities others he must 
necessarily strive to obtain the highest good for all. Suppose, 
however, that he has reached the goal and that all living 
beings have become perfect, immortal and incorruptible,— 
would that be the realisation of the end? Could he forget 
those who died before him and, leaving them in the grip of 
death, enter joyfully the new regenerated world? No; to be 
perfect, both his pity and his piety must extend beyond the 
grave, and urge him to release from the chains of death those 
to whom he owes his very existence. He cannot be satisfied 
with the fact that the souls of the departed are immortal; he 
will strive to obtain for them too fullness of life,—concrete 
individual existence of the soul in a glorified body. 

Our conscience proclaims that we ought to do it, and that 
therefore we can; and yet it is obvious that at his present 
stage of development man cannot by a mere act of will save 
himself or his neighbour even from the toothache, to say nothing 
of death. The ideal of reinstating the perfect wholeness of 
humanity as one collective being is beyond the power of man 
to realise ; and if man had to rely upon his own strength alone, 
he would have to renounce that ideal as an empty dream. 
But man is not thus alone. With the unshakable certainty 
of immediate experience he is conscious of a Being absolutely 
perfect and eternally real; and religious feeling testifies that 
in union with that Being he can indeed become all that he 
ought to be. Our conscience then, assuming now the form 
of the fear of God, proclaims our impotence to be in truth the 
same kind of sheen as shamelessness and pitilessness ; it is 
due to our separation from the absolute principle of Goodness 
and of Power. If, however, we recognise our dependence 
upon God and unite ourselves to him by all that is best and 
purest in our nature, we gain from him the power to realise 
our aspirations. The being of God is not a deduction from 
religious experience ; it is the content of religious experience, 
it is that which is experienced. Take away this experienced 
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reality of the higher principle, and religious experience woul 
no longer exist. But religious experience does exist, anj 
therefore that which is given in it must exist also. God jig ip 
us, therefore God is. The inner basis of religion is not 

a consciousness of dependence upon a power immeasu 
greater than ourselves; in its pure form the religious ¢qp. 
sciousness is the joyous feeling of the presence of a 
infinitely more perfect than ourselves and the conviction that 
it is this perfect Being and not some blind and unconscious fate 
that is the source and the ground of the universe. The fact 
that I am not always undergoing religious experience and that 
some people never undergo that experience at all as little 
proves the non-existence of the object of such experience as 
the fact that I do not always see the sun, and that persons 
born blind have never seen it, proves the non-existence of 
the sun. 

Religious experience always involves discrimination and 
comparison. A religious attitude towards the higher is only 
possible if it be recognised as the higher, and if, therefore, we 
are conscious of ourselves as inferior or imperfect. And these 
two ideas of higher and lower, perfect and imperfect, do not 
remain side by side in the religious consciousness. If we are 
conscious of the divine perfection and of our own imperfection 
we must inevitably strive to reconcile the opposition and to 
make our imperfect reality conformable to the image and 
likeness of God. In other words, we inevitably strive to 
become perfect. Human reason, which comprehends the 
absolute fullness of being as an idea, and human will, which 
posits that idea as an abiding norm and ideal, contain within 
themselves the possibility of perfection. And the very purpose 
of the world-process appears to be that the possible perfection 
of man should become actual; implying that, since in man 
the spiritual and the material principles are indivisibly con- 
nected, the regeneration of man must necessarily involve the 
regeneration of matter. 

As we survey the world-process as a whole we become 
aware that it exhibits one essential characteristic. The 
higher forms of life as compared with the lower contain a 
certain addition, a certain positive content, which cannot be 
accounted for by what was present in the lower. ‘lhe main 
successive stages in the process it is usual to describe by the 
significant name of kingdoms. Five kingdoms may be differ- 
entiated,—the mineral, the vegetable, the animal, the human, 
and the divinely human or the kingdom of God. A stone 
exists, a plant exists and lives, an animal lives and is conscious, 
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man is conscious and understands the meaning of life accord- 
ing to ideas, the sons of God realise this meaning or the perfect 
moral order in all things. The positive characteristic which 
distinguishes one stage from another, — life, consciousness, 
reason, perfection,—is in each case something new; to try to 
explain it as the product of the ae stage is analogous 
to trying to get something out of nothing. The fact that in 
the phenomenal world the higher forms appear subsequently 
to the lower lends no plausibility to the view that they are 
created by the lower. ‘The order of appearance is not identical 
with the order of reality, and the fuller and more positive forms 
of being may be metaphysically prior to the lower, although 
they are manifested after them in time. Evolution of the 
lower forms brings about, in truth, the material conditions for 
the realisation of the higher types. These types, which are 
eternally existent, enter at a certain moment in the process 
into the sphere of the phenomenal world. Thus when, through 
the process of evolution, a highly organised animal form is pro- 
duced, a new reality becomes manifested in it, and a human 
being, as distinguished from an animal, makes its appearance. 
And just as the specifically human characteristic is, in a sense, 
a new creation, so the characteristic which distinguishes the 
spiritual man from the natural man cannot have been produced 
by the latter. The difference between natural and spiritual 
humanity is a difference of quality and not merely of degree. In 
the natural man the spiritual element has no power of perfect 
realisation, while the God-man is the realised ideal, the perfect 
individual. Historically the God-man appeared in the person 
of Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God. Christ was not the 
last word of the human kingdom, but the first and all-embrac- 
ing word of the kingdom of God. By his teaching and the 
work of his whole life, beginning with the victory over the 
temptations of moral evil and ending with his resurrection— 
that is, his victory over physical evil, or death,—Christ revealed 
to humanity the kingdom of God. Yet from the nature of 
the case revelation cannot here coincide with attainment. 
Christ finally conquered evil in the true centre of the universe 
—that is, in himself,—but the victory over evil in the world’s 
circumference—that is, in the collective whole of humanity, 
—can only be attained through the personal experience and 
free choice of each individual, each member of the collective 
whole being a rational agent. Hence the necessity of the 
historical process after the appearance of Christ. The kingdom 
of God, or the perfect moral order, can no more be revealed 
to a horde of savages than a human being can be born from 
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a mollusc or a sponge. Just as the human spirit in natyp 
requires the most perfect of physical organisms, so the spi 
of God in humanity requires for its actual manifestation the 
most perfect of social organisations, and that is being evolved 
in the course of history. The true subject of moral activity 
is collective man or human society. 

We have seen that the whole sphere of relations in which 
it is possible for a moral being to stand falls into three cate. 
gories—relation to that which is higher than we are, relation 
to that which is on a level with us, and relation to that which 
is lower than we are. Higher than we are is God and all that 
is in perfect union with God; lower than we are is material 
nature. The relation of humanity to these three realms of 
being becomes collectively organised in the forms of the 
universal church, the state, and the economic society. 

Piety demands that the higher principle should be supreme 
in our life and that all our actions should be determined by 
it. Hence the church which expresses the divine principle 
as manifested in the world ought to provide consecration for 
the whole of our life. By the universal church is not meant 
any particular church; rather may the universal church be 
described as the whole of humanity in its direct relation to 
God. It includes the existing ecclesiastical organisations, 
but is more than the sum of such organisations. 

Pity demands that we should actively help and _ protect 
from evil our fellow beings. And, since the range of activi 
of small groups of individuals is necessarily extremely limi 
men have come in the course of history to organise their social 
life in the form of the state which can give to millions of i- 
dividuals protection from the evils of anarchy or of imperfect 
organisation. By suppressing the more flagrant manifestations 
of the individual evil will the state brings about the conditions 
which render realisation of the good life possible. If, how- 
ever, the state is to be a true expression of pity, the manifesta- 
tions of the collective evil will, which evinces itself in the form 
of hostility between the state and the different classes within 
the state, must also be suppressed. Then will each state be 
seen to be what in truth it is, namely, only a distinct organ 
in the organic whole of humanity. 

Finally, our relation to material nature, determined in the 
sphere of the individual life by the feeling of shame, has as 
yet no objective embodiment for mankind as a whole. Nature 
is still for the vast majority of men merely a means for in- 
dividual gain, an object for exploitation. And yet the germ 
of a different attitude is to be found in well-nigh every person- 
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ality, and there are signs that it will some day receive objective 

ression. It is not vouchsafed to all to possess the poet's 
feeling for Nature, but most of us cherish a love for the 
familiar places of our childhood, for the fields where we were 
once at play, for the friendly outline of the distant hills. And 
in this personal love the moral norm of man’s relation to Nature 
is to be discerned. Man must learn to see in Nature not a 
lifeless instrument for securing his own wants, to be ruthlessly 
exploited by him, but a living entity, to be loved and served 
for its own sake. Then he will want to free Nature too from 
the law of death and corruption, and thus ‘to weave for God 
the garment we see him by.” 

At what period in the world’s history the three spheres of 
man’s moral activity will become perfect it is not given to 
us to know. Times and seasons are not in our hands, and 
the revelation of the kingdom of God as an event does not 
depend on our own efforts alone. But we can act so as to 
bring nearer its realisation; we can contemplate in prophetic 
vision the world as it is destined to be. ‘The oun process 


is reaching forward to a threefold fruition: Nature deified, the 
perfect human individual, and the perfect community of God 
and men. The World-Soul finally converted and purified 
would become identical with Sophia, just as matter becomes 


identical with form in a concrete living being. 

It is this aspect of the Christian Faith—the idea, namely, 
of a total and concrete revelation of the divine,—which from 
early times has attracted the religious consciousness of the 
Russian people. The most ancient temples of Russia were 
dedicated to Saint Sophia, the Wisdom of God, represented 
in the form of a distinct feminine Being. Saint Sophia was 
to the Russian Christian the celestis] essence, concealed by 
the appearances of an inferior world, the luminous spirit of 
regenerated humanity, the guardian angel of the earth, the 
future and final revelation of God.' And together with the 
individually human forms of the divine—by the side of the 
Virgin Mother and the Son of God—the Russian people have 
known and loved, under the name of Saint a the 
collective incarnation of the deity in the Universal Church. 
To give a rational interpretation of this idea, revealed to the 
religious consciousness of ancient Russia, and to proclaim it 
to the world, seemed to Solovyov the highest mission of 
Russian thought. 

NATHALIE A. DUDDINGTON. 


Lonpon. 
1 La Russie et l Eglise Universelle. 





FIVE NEW RELIGIOUS CULTS IN 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


EK. W. P. CHINNERY, F.R.A.I., ann 
A. C. HADDON, Sc.D., F.R.S. 


I. 
E. W. P. CHINNERY. 


I HAVE recently been engaged in observing the origin of two 
religous cults known as “ Kava-Keva” and “ Kekesi.” 

are animistic practices that, notwithstanding their prohib- 
tion, have already become powerful, and extend from the 
Gira River (8° S. lat.) to Buna Bay.’ 

The belief in ghosts and spirits is a predominant char. 
acteristic of the northern native. In almost every tribe! 
have observed the propitiation of family ghosts with ind- 
vidual offerings of food by ordinary persons to secure the 
vitality of their food supply, and by sorcerers to stimulate 
their charms. Ghosts are invoked during ceremonies by 
divination to reveal crimes and criminals. Food offerings to 
ghosts are made during death feasts and during certain initis- 
tion rites. The house of initiation and the paraphernalia of 
the dance are believed to have spiritual powers, and when the 
paraphernalia are thrown into. the river at the completion of 
the rites, they are invoked to smite the enemies of the dancers. 

Yet, although the spirits and ghosts are legion, I had 
nowhere come across any conception of a supreme spirit until 
the outbreak of the Kava-Keva* movement, when the villages 


+ It may be well to note that the Gira River opens at about 8° S, lat. on the 
north coast of British New Guinea, and that the mouth of the Mamba Riveris 
four miles to the south, both being in the Mambare Division. Buna is 
the south of Holnicote (Gona) Bay, about 8° 37’ S. lat., and is in the Kumusi 
Division. Keroro, Mount Victory, is an active volcano, nearly 5000 feet in 
height, a little to the west of Cape Nelson, which is about 9° S. lat. 

2 “ Kava-Keva” is a Motuan word which is used extensively throughout 
the tribes of British New Guinea by adoption to express a condition of 
madness or irresponsibility either temporary or permanent. 
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concerned discarded individual practices in favour of co- 
operation; or, more strictly, re from the worship of 
individual ghosts to the worship of the “ Food-Spirit.” The 
Kava-Keva is, I understand, positively a new idea, and not 
an attempt to revive old customs. Whilst observing the 
Kava-Keva rites on the second occasion I invited Mr Copland 
King, a clergyman of the Anglican Mission, to attend with 
me, and he has since written a paper on the subject. Mr 
King and I are the only Europeans who witnessed the be- 
inning of the Kava-Keva rites, and I alone witnessed the 
inning of the Kekesi rites. The following account of the 
two cults is based upon information supplied to me by Boninia 
and Bia at the inception. 

1. Tue “Kava-Keva” Ritrs.—Boninia is an elderly native 
of Taututu, one of the villages of the Dowai-ia division of the 
Binandere tribe, on the lower Mamba River. He was a man 
of no reputation as a magician or prophet. Early, however, 
in 1914 he visited the other villages of his group—Gauoro 
(on the coast), Duvira, and Tsiu (up the river)—and announced 
that he had been “ struck down” in his garden by the “ Spirit 
of Taro” (the staple diet). He had been told, he said, to 
warn the people that their dilatory methods of cultivation had 
given displeasure, and that unless they observed a ritual which 
had been taught to him, the “ Food-Spirit” would destroy 
their gardens and force them to live on sago. Boninia’s 
message was received without enthusiasm, and the ritual was 
declined. Nothing more came of the incident until the 
following November, when a young girl named Dasiga, of the 
village of Gauoro, developed a condition of mental abnormality. 
For a day or two she was quite oblivious of her surroundings, 
and chanted mechanically a new song, which was identified as 
part of the ritual disclosed by the man Boninia. In response 
to the request of the people Boninia examined the girl, and, 
in conformity with his advice, she was taken into the gardens, 
and there, amongst the taro leaves, as he had foretold, the 
“Spirit left her,” and she recovered her normal state. Two 
or three days later she returned to her village. Then, almost 
immediately, she relapsed into her Kava-Keva condition, and 
simultaneously one other Gauoro girl and four young men 
“were visited by the Spirit.” A second messenger to Boninia 
found that the “sickness” had appeared in each of the villages 
of the group, and that several natives were “ possessed” and 
under treatment by Boninia. The headmen of the group 
were considerably alarmed, and called a meeting in Gauoro. 
Here those who had been “ visited ” disclosed the communica- 
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tions of the “ Spirit.” It was decided that the group vi Bo 
acting co-operatively, should propitiate the “ visitor,” and follow: 
the rites taught to Boninia and others should be performe § Garde 
forthwith. So much spontaneity attended the services thy § fenced 





on November 25th, when I witnessed the ritual, there wee § That‘ 


but few who remained uninitiated. the ga 
The ceremony, as I saw it, appeared to be controlled bruise 

Boninia. He invoked the presence of the “Spirit,” and, t § The 

the rhythmic drumming of the younger men, he shouted 1 


repeatedly Irie! Irie! (which are not Binandere words), ani § adara 
gradually worked himself up into a frenzy. The excitement § and 1 
of watching his efforts became too much for some of thos § recite 
present, and in a second or two several men and women § word: 
became, like him, “ possessed.” After the manner of drunken § there 
men they staggered through the village, falling over obstacle, § Ai-a¢ 
bumping into trees and houses, their faces twitching and eyes | the \ 
rolling. They exhibited a stilted, jerky movement of arms | follo 
and limbs and laboured respiration. With the palms of their it 
hands outward, some shrieked, others sobbed, and many were § taro 
silent. Those who were unaffected continued drumming and § midd 
chanting in a low key the taro song which the “Spirit” had § adop 
taught to Boninia. I noticed one of the drummers, who had th 
previously been unvisited, gradually giving way to the feeling, e t 
He appeared at first to resist; but, after a short struggle,he § “Fo 
displayed the symptoms of the “possession.” He staggereda § that 
few feet, and then fell to the ground in a fit. The othe : 
drummers encircled him, and, changing to quick time, moved § for 

round him singing an ordinary food song. At this stage J took 
Boninia revived automatically, and treated the boy with ness 
vigorous rubbing and slapping, calling repeatedly in his eat — poss 
Do! do! do! At length the boy responded and was placed § tem 
upright. He was kept moving in order to prevent a relapse — to 1 
threatened by his puffed face and stupefied manner. Then the — dan 
elder men were treated by Boninia, and they in turn revivel § Ka 
the others with similar treatment. All of them appearel J the 
strained and drowsy for hours afterwards. During the | 4° 
ceremony those who remained unaffected appeared to be ill § Ka 
at ease, and many of the women exhibited great concern at § not 
the behaviour of their children, particularly the mother rr 
the boy “visited” for the first time. The boy told me that 1 










the “Spirit” had taught him, when in the fit, the names of B pre 
certain charms to plant in his garden, and had given him othe B ad 
information which would be passed on as general knowledge th 
to the cult. Onasecond occasion I saw another man “visi . 





for the first time, and the procedure was similar throughout. 
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Boninia informed me that the precautionary ritual is as 
follows:—‘‘ No weapons of war may be carried in gardens. 
Gardens are to receive the greatest attention, and to be well 
fenced and continually weeded. No food is to be wasted. 
That which cannot be eaten is to be given to the pigs, as also 
the garbage. Food is to be handled carefully, lest it should be 
bruised or broken. When cooked it is to be boiled in a vessel. 
The practice of burning food in the fire must be abandoned.” 

The song of the “Food-Spirit” is:—“ Ba taba Ai- 
adara!” “ Ba porovi Ai-adara/” Ba signifies taro, and taba 
and porovi varieties of the same. Lach kind of taro is thus 
recited and followed by the song-words Ai-adara (in which 
words the worship lies). Following the song of the taro 
there comes the worship of the sugar-cane (do), “ Do beguma 
Ai-adara,” and of the banana (dido), “ Bido otra Ai-adara,” 
the varieties of both being mentioned. Other garden-foods 
follow in sequence. 

In January 1915 Tongua of Duvira was passing a heap of 
taro lying in the sun outside the village of Buadi on the 
middle Gira River. The — of this village had not 
adopted the cult. Tongua fell into a fit, and on reviving, 

thered the taro and placed it in shelter. At the same time 
- took the opportunity of disclosing the teachings of the 
“Food-Spirit,” who he said was very angry with the person 
that had left the taro lying in the sun. 

The practices I have been describing being undesirable were 
for a time abandoned. Each man who had been “ visited” 
took a long swim in the Mamba River to shake off the “sick- 
ness.” Boninia, however, informed me that it would not be 
possible for him to shake off the “sickness” so long as he 
remained on the Mamba, and that he had received permission 
to visit the Kumusi. My friend Mr Beaver and I visited the 
dancers in December, and requested them to perform the 
Kava-Keva, but they excused themselves on the ground that 
the “Spirit” had left them, and that the “sickness” was not 
a condition to be produced at will. As a general practice, the 
Kava-Keva no longer exists. But isolated cases have been 
noticed throughout the two divisions as far as Buna, and 
ragga in and around the headquarters of the Anglican 

ission, which is near the mouth of the Mamba. The noted 
prophets of the various tribes and villages on the coast have 
adopted the “Spirit,” and the Kava-Keva and Kekesi cults 
threaten to break out in strong force along the whole northern 
coast from the Gira to Buna at any time, the cults, however, 
maintaining their rivalry. 
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2. THe Kexest Rires.—Closely following the commence. 
ment of the Food Worship on the lower Mamba, a curioy 
movement was introduced to the people of the village Manay, 
on the coast near the mouth of the Gira River. These peo 
were formerly of Gadara and Bebewa on the Mamba. The 
movement was introduced by one of their chief men, g 
notorious sorcerer and a most plausible rogue, named Bia, who 
represented himself as the earthly agent of a Spirit calling 
itself Kekesi. 

The man Bia himself gave me an account of the origin of 
the movement, and I reproduce here his own words. « Bal 
in November 1914 I and my friend Yavevi were returning to 
Manau from Buna. Weslept at the point opposite Mitre Rock, 
During the night I was visited by the Spirit of a man named 
Boinumbai, who died a long time ago at Gauoro village. | 
was told by this Spirit that a very powerful Spirit named 
Kekesi watched over all the people from the Mitre Rock 
(Kekesi) and controlled their food supply. Kekesi was a 
friend of Jesu Kerisu (Jesus Christ), and was able to see all that 
happened. Kekesi was going to make some laws for the people, 
and if they obeyed them, he would look after their interests, 
but if they disobeyed them, he would injure their food supply, 
Boinumbai then departed. A few nights later Boinumbais 
Spirit again visited me at Manau, and with it came the Spirit 
that Bomumbai introduced as Kekesi, the big chief of food and 
a strong Spirit, ‘ all the same as Jesu Kerisu and Government, 
whom he told me to listen carefully to and to take notice of 
Kekesi sat down and commenced making a gurgling sound in 
his throat, all the while bouncing violently and rapidly up and 
down, but keeping his sitting attitude. 1 was very frightened 
until Kekesi stopped doing this. But Boinumbai told me 
not to be frightened, as Kekesi was reciting the laws which he 
wished to be introduced by me to the people on his behalf 
When Kekesi had finished, Boinumbai gave me this interpre 
tation of Kekesi’s speech :—‘ You, Bia, are to tell the people 
I am their chief, and they must obey me in all things. My 
wishes will be conveyed through you to the people from time 
to time. Disobedience will mean the loss of his food supply 
to the defaulter. The people are to hear and obey the 
Government. The people are to observe the moral code of 
the tribe. Food is to be properly cultivated, and no wastage !s 
desired by me. Songs in my praise are to be offered frequently. 
All must take part in these songs, and enact them in the 


manner I prescribe. The songs and manner of offering 
them are: 
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Standing Chorus . . Ba iso naw (repeated several times). 
Sitting Solo , . Kekesi lolo na ba iso nau, 
Sitting Chorus . . Tri-e! Iri-e! Iri-e! Ta ba Iri-e! 
Kneeling Solo (slowly) . Koi ba Kekesi ba iu ba na Iubanawai ohi to. 
Standing Chorus . . Tre-e! Ire-e! Ire-e! 
Kneeling (hands Chorus . . Hallilusi! Hallibate ! Hallikauni ! 
clasped and 
eyes closed) 
Standing (with Chorus . . Manamba da ko-e 
drums) Kekesi da manamba da ko-e 
Kesi da manamba da ko-e 
Kekesi da manamba da ko-e, 
Kneeling (asabove) Chorus . . Hallilusi! Hallibate! Hallikauni ! 
Standing (with Chorus . . Taba da manambi ko-e 
drums) Ovivi da manambi ko-e 


Godara da manambi ko-e. 
(Thus recite all names of taro in turn.) 


Kesi is the name of the steamer in which I travel from place 
to place. And the songs I am giving you must be sung 

arly by all the people, otherwise trouble will come to you. 
The vitality of your food supply depends upon the manner 
in which you obey my desires. When going to and from the 
gardens the people are not to straggle along, but to fall in, 
similar to the police working for the Government. The 
following commands may be given to the people whilst work- 
ing in the garden or coming to and from the same :—A kush / 
A sha! A shun man! A shun be! A hon de shen! A som/ 
These commands are to be issued by the man Yavevi.’ This 


_is all that was said to me on that occasion, and the two Spirits 


left me. Shortly afterwards Kekesi came by himself, and, in a 
different manner to his previous speaking, said the following :— 
‘Wak kaise Dasiga kerere. Wai kaise Dasiga kerere! Kekesi 
Boinumbai kononini tai vavini konininio ato bos Kesi Jesu 
Kerisa ked kom turn bush etai taba kai sol manau giama 
vavini slem bush Jesu Kerisa Kekesi dugus igit goot dugus 
goot vork work gardini finati poe Dasiga nart Mamau soro 
sino Government Missionary all same Kekesi met Missionary 
taro sino.” Kekesi’s speech was not in the Binandere lan- 

ge. I understood it, and it means that one boy had stolen 
is brother’s wife, and that Kekesi was very angry with him 
and desired me to tell him so. The man’s name is Dasiga. 
Kekesi has not visited me since.” 


1 This conversation appears to be an indiscriminate mixture of New Guinea 
words of various districts and of many words that are unknown, but are obviously 
inventions of Bia, as 1 proved when two days after taking them down phoneti- 
cally I asked Bia to repeat to me the teachings and conversation of Kekesi. 
He pleaded “ bad memory.” 
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I witnessed the rites of Kekesi on November 26, 19)4 
They were performed with every appearance of sincerity and 
fanaticism. The man Yavevi conducted the ceremony, and 
seemed to be under the hypnotic influence of the man Bj 
who remained throughout silent and carefully watching yy 
When the proceedings at all dragged, Bia would instil ¢p. 
thusiasm by throwing himself into a fit of convulsions from the 
waist upwards, jumping violently up and down while remaip. 
ing in a sitting posture, and babbling intelligibly, the saliva 
dropping from his mouth. In this condition he would be 
joined by Yavevi and some of the other men, whilst those 
remaining unaffected would redouble their efforts. Yaveyi 
and Bia revived automatically, and Yavevi conducted the 
others through their prayer-like devotions. 

The rites were forbidden in November, but shortly after. 
wards—in December and January—Bia paid stealthy visits to 
the villages of the Gira River. And at the end of December 
the whole of the people of the Gira from the coast to Taban 
and the Eia River in the west were performing the Kekesi 
rites as described above, with additional songs. 


Gagara ba nato mi badari 
Girl taro mine with to grow up 
Taba oro gaingumena 

(Taro) greeting I have come to see 


Ba wariwart 
Taro leaves shaking in the wind 


Ba _ o_ beroberobe 
Taro grow quickly 


Ba_ sipo-tau-iegi 
Taro daylight — 


Notwithstanding the prohibition, the rites have been intro- 
duced by Yavevi to the coastal tribes as far south as Buna Bay. 
Yavevi informed me, on one occasion, that he was influenced 
by Bia, and that he could not possibly refrain from indulging 
in fits when Bia was near him. On that account he was sent 
to Buna, where it was thought he would be beyond the 
influence of Bia. Yet shortly after leaving the Mambare he 
returned to Bia, and, upon once more reaching Buna, coml- 
menced the Kekesi teachings in that place. 


E. W. P. CHINNERY. 


Kixort. 
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tif en- The following article was written a year before receiving 


Mm the Mr Chinnery’s communication. I think it advisable to let 
>main. both papers appear together, as they throw light upon each 
Saliva — other. 
ld be The natives of the Kumusi, and more especially of the 
those Mambare Divisions, must be in an excited condition, for the 
’avevi new cults noted by Mr Chinnery do not seem to be related 
d the with the somewhat earlier cult to which | call attention, nor is 
there any evidence of the slightest connection between these 
after. § and the abortive message of the Milne Bay “ prophet.” It is 
its to interesting to observe that M. Moszkowski' records a Messiah 
mber belief among the coast tribes of the Mamberamo, a river that 
abara opens by Cape D’Urville, in Netherlands New Guinea, at the 
ekesi eastern limit of Geelvink Bay. He says that there is every- 
where met with amongst the coastal tribes a belief in Manseren 
Koréri, an ancient culture hero, and that the belief is certainly 
older than the first appearance of the missionaries, Very long 
ago there lived, according to this belief, a man endowed with 
supernatural and divine powers. He gave the Papuans laws 
and regulations, and founded the men’s ceremonial houses. But, 
because the Papuans gradually neglected his commands, one 
day he vanished. Yet, so the legend runs, he will eventually 
return, and then everything will be renewed. Therefore is 





he called Manseren Koréri, the god at whose return everything 
will cast its skin. 

An awakening of religious activity is a frequent character- 
ih. istic of periods of social unrest. ‘The weakening or disruption 
ay, of the older social order may stimulate new and often bizarre 
iad ideals, and these may give rise to religious movements that 
ing strive to sanction social or political aspirations. Communities 
ont that feel themselves oppressed anticipate the emergence of 


the a hero who will restore their prosperity and prestige. And 
when the people are imbued with religious fervour the ex- 
pected hero will be regarded as a Messiah. Phenomena of 
this kind are well known in history, and are not unknown at 
the present day among peoples in all stages of civilisation.’ 

It is significant that even among the savages of New 





1 Zeitsch. f. Ethnol., xliii., 1911, p. $27. 
2 The Ghost Dances of the Indians of the Plains of N. America, which 
partake of a Messianic character, may serve as an example, 
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Guinea fresh forms of religious activity come into being fron 
time to time definitely as a reaction against the encroachment 
of the white man. But the mainspring of others is at pres 
obscure, and appears to be more distinctly related to purely 
native ideas. These cults afford a valid ground of argumat 
against the very prevalent notion of the permanence of 4] 
native institutions and of the supposed disinclination ¢ 
primitive peoples to adopt new ideas or new cults. In th 
five instances we are here concerned with, the movement hy 
been stopped by the Government, so there are no means of 
telling how permanent they might have become. T 
illustrate, at all events, the methods by which cults hay 
probably spread in the past, and, as I have previously sug. 
gested,’ we have evidence elsewhere of a definite prema 
Indeed, we might go further, and admit that savages ma 
occasionally have a missionary zeal which impels them to 
impart to the benighted heathen the ceremonial or cult that 
yields to themselves so much satisfaction. The new observa 
tions of Mr Chinnery indicate nervous conditions which, s 
far as 1 am aware, have not been previously recorded of the 
natives of New Guinea, although they conform to what is well 
known in other parts of the world. 

1. Tue Batcona Cu.tt.—The Baigona cult is of interest 
because “it illustrates the growth of a movement which is 
developing into a new religion before our eyes. The sorcery 
of Baigona seems to be of the kind generally known as white 
magic, like the Babalau of the Motu, but there is a danger that 
it may develop into systematic extortion.”* A large snake, 
called Baigona, which lives on Keroro (Mount Victory), first 
became known by killing a man and making all the other 
people ill. Later it took a man named Maine to the top of 
Keroro, cut out his heart, dried it in the sun, and then placed 
it over the fire in its house, so that it would get well smoked, 
Remaining on the top of the mountain, Maine was initiated 
into the mysteries of Baigona, and given certain medicines that 
would cure all diseases. Thereupon he was allowed to retum 
to his village, taking his heart with him, which he hung up 
under the verandah of his house. Amongst other instructions 
received by Maine from Baigona was one to the effect that 
he should proceed up the coast and in certain centres appoint 
other “Baigona men,” all of whom were to be junior to 
himself. This he did, and there are “ Baigonas” all along the 

1 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 1908, 
vi. pp. 44-46, 

* Lieut.-Governor Murray, Ann. Rep., Papua, 1911-12, p. 14. 
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coast as far as the old Anglo-German boundary and for a long 
way up the rivers of the Kumusi Division. Moreover, the 
cult is still spreading. Needless to say, the Baigonas have to 
ay for their instruction. One or two men in a village go 
through a period of tuition, and, on their return, initiate 
the rest of the villagers, not into the positions which they 
themselves hold, but into a belief in their new powers. 
This is effected by a ceremony in which the people are 
smeared over with some stuff from the bush, and the Baigona 
ives each one a smack and sends him to wash in the sea. 
The ceremony gets its name from the “washing.” Dr 
Copland King has seen Baigonas use massage on a patient. 
They massage the arms, for instance, down to the fingers, 
and then, as they say, pull Baigona out from the finger 
tip. The young men of the village, standing round the 
patient, sing a song, which seems to be the usual string of 
meaningless words. Only two recognised drugs are used, 
—viz. Euphorbia pilulifera, the “asthma herb of Queens- 
land,” which is burnt with the coral when preparing lime 
for chewing with betel-nut, and EL. Drummondu, also used 
medicinally by Australian settlers, and eaten with paw-paw 
when chewing the nut. Various other plants are employed 
as drugs, but only such as are beneficial. All this was 


obviously a very subtle move on the of Maine. How 


can the Government interfere in such circumstances? At 
the same time, the Baigona have powers of life and death, 
because if they do not choose to give the patient these drugs, 
or, in other words, if the patient does not pay enough for 
them, he dies ; for the Papuan, like most savages, is peculiarly 
susceptible to impression, and can fall sick, or even die, with- 
out any corresponding physical cause. The Baigona does not 
work in his garden. He will not drink plain water, but only 
coconut milk. He pays more attention to dressing his hair 
and decorating his face with red paint than other people; he 
has not much else to occupy his time, as either from fear or 
in payment his village companions do his garden work for 
him. Very often during the evening in the village the Baigona 
goes into a fit, passing into a trance. It begins with violent 
shivering, after which the man falls to the ground and becomes 
insensible, uttering spasmodic bursts of rapid talk. His people 
cover him with a mat, and sit around listening and applauding. 
Dr Copland King has not been able to make sense of what he 
says on such occasions, and does not know whether the people 
understand it either. The main feature of the cult is the 
prohibition to kill snakes, crocodiles, monitor lizards, and 
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sharks, as these are protected by the master-snake Baigona: 
the prohibition being enforced by heavy penalties.’ On oy 
occasion Mr Oelrichs ordered his police to fire at a crocodile 
out at sea. That night some of these men had a dreamy 
vision ; the Baigona came to them and said, “ Why were 
shooting at my friend? You can’t be friends with me if yu 
do that.” Three of the police were laid up the next mom 
in consequence of this vision. Here is another instance, On 
morning a certain Mr Oates killed a snake. Mr Oelrich 
noticed that the natives around him looked very grave, » 
he jokingly said, “Oates, you have killed a Baigona.” Tha 
evening at 7.30, although there had been no rain all day, the 
whole parade ground was some feet under water, and at 9,3) 
there was a break away in the creek, and it swept Mr Oate 
house, furniture, and the whole of his allotment into the se, 
all he had left being what he stood up in. None of th 
houses and allotments on the other side were touched. “Could 
any native want anything more convincing than that?”* This 
new cult, which has taken deep root, appears to be purelya 
native growth; there is no evidence that it has borrowed 
anything from the white man.* 

2. THE PropHet or MitnE Bay.—Towards the end of 
1898 a prophet arose in Milne Bay, at the extreme south-east 
end of the island. This prophet was a young man named 
Tokerua (Mr Abel calls him Tokeriu), who lived in the village 
of Gabugabuna, on the north side of the bay. He mades 
great stir among the natives. At night-time he mused be 
neath a sacred tree, from the branches of which a Spirit spoke 
to him ; in the morning his face was transfigured, and he looked 
like a man whose wits had left him. The message which he 
delivered was to the effect that during the following moon 


1 The Baigonas claim both to make rain and to prevent it from falling; 
they also deal in other matters appertaining to the natives, and are consulted 
by them. 

: 2 These details are taken from the Annual Report, Papua, 1911-12, pp. 1294. 
(A. E. Oelrichs), and 1912-13, pp. 154 ff. (Rev. Copland King, M.D.). 

8 A partial explanation of this cult may perhaps be found in the considem 
tion urged by Sir William MacGregor: “In many places no native will kill s 
snake. Evidently snake cult is an ancient form of veneration and worship 
connected with ancestors over a large area of British New Guinea. Advantage 
is taken of this by the sorcerer in some districts, who does not scruple to 
threaten death by snake bite, and to encourage snakes about his premises. 
Ann, Rep., 1897-98, p. 47. It is interesting to observe how a cult of this kind 
is copied elsewhere. Cf. Mr G. H. Nicholls’ account of an old policemat, 
named Tai-imi, who, profiting by what his travels afield had taught him, set up 
as a sorcerer on the Gira River, and had his snakes, invisible to ordinary eye, 
but nevertheless very deadly and real to any who obtained the illwill of the 
sorcerer, See Annual Report, Papua, 1910-1911, p. 139. 
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there would be a violent thunderstorm. From the black 
clouds would dart vivid flashes of lightning, and there would 
fall a deluge of rain. Then a furious gale was to arise which 
would work untold havoc in certain places along the coast. 
The foundations of the earth would be shaken, and, as a 
result of the earthquake, an eruption would take place in the 
middle of the bay between Wagawaga and Gabugabuna, caus- 
ing a new island to appear above the waves. In consequence 
a tidal wave would arise and spread further desolation and 
engender the submergence of all the coasts thereabout for two 
or three months. Thus destruction would be the lot of the 
unbeliever, but those would be spared who complied with the 
behests of the Spirit, as transmitted by the prophet. First and 
foremost, no man might possess anything introduced by the 
dindim (white man). He must part with his treasured match- 
boxes, tomahawks, knives, and other appliances, which rendered 
life pleasant or reduced toil; for these objects were the 
symbols of foreign domination, and in the new era old ways 
would be re-established. There would be a reversion to the 
stone age, implying the revival of ancient wont and custom 
and of the religion of their forefathers. New things must 
pass away, and the golden age of the past must be resuscitated 
in the present. As an outward and visible sign of the state 
of grace the faithful were to wear in their armlets a bisare, or 
long narrow ribbon of leaf that almost reached the ground. 
Finally, they were to burn their houses and take to the highest 
[ny in the ranges,—for, like the cities of the plain, the old 
abitations were to be swept out of existence by the 
catastrophes of nature. As the houses of foreigners are 
generally built close to the shore, it would seem as though 
the wheat was to be removed with the tares, since the tidal 
wave could scarcely be expected to discriminate between the 
two types of houses. The faithful villagers of Gabugabuna 
actually left their old village on the shore and built new houses 
not more than half a mile inland, but on the same level. They 
were told to go inland. And they did. But it did not occur 
to these faithful souls, or to their prophet, that the mundane 
laws of hydrostatics would inevitably cause their new abode to 
be flooded if the coast were submerged. Such is unreason- 
ing faith, When the catastrophe was past, the wind would 
change to the south-east, the quarter from which blow re- 
freshing winds during the greater part of the year, and the 
land would be covered with gardens of yams, taro, and other 
native food, and the trees would be laden with delicious fruits. 
The south-east wind would waft a huge vessel into their 
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vicinity, crowded with the spirits of the dead. And the faith, 
ful, who alone would have escaped the previous horrors, woul 
be reunited with their departed relatives and friends 
firm was the belief of these trustful people in the truth of the 
promise that food was to be abundant in the immediate future, 
that all the food in their gardens was consumed and ordj 
gardening operations ceased. Not only so. Three or foy 
hundred of their beloved pigs were killed and eaten. Anj 
anyone who knows the value the natives put upon their pi 
will realise what a test of faith it was. A sceptical and prosaic 
Government interned Tokerua in prison for two years, The 
prophecy was unfulfilled, and the disillusioned and im. 
poverished people once more reverted to the task of eaming 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow.? 

8. THe GERMAN WISLIN oF SarBal.—In November 1914 
I had the opportunity of investigating a new cult which had 
sprung up in Saibai, Torres Straits, and is spreading to other 
islands. My information was obtained mainly from Niki, a 
policeman, and was confirmed by Asa, a deacon, both of 
Saibai. So far as I could learn, the movement began in 1913, 
but it did-not become organised until the spring of 1914, 
Wageba, Anu, and Sagaukus regard themselves as the heai- 
men of the new religion, and they are known as “German 
Wislin.”* They were spoken of as “generals” or “ captains,’ 
evidently a reminiscence of the old native word kuiku-garka, 
headman, a term which was applied to a champion or leader 
in war. But they were distinctly stated not to be “King 
George’s men.” I think it was on Good Friday, 1914, that 
these leaders issued instructions for all the men on the island 
to go to the graveyard at about eight or nine o’clock at night, 
Both my informants went, although apparently at the time 
they disbelieved the new doctrine, and certainly disbelieve it 
now. They found it hard, however, to make a stand against 
a popular movement, especially seeing that, after all, there 
might be something in it. The fear of running counter to 
unknown forces is as strong in these people as it is amongst 
the credulous elsewhere. So real was their fear, that I could 
only get information by taking my informants apart from 


1 Tokerua was to form a new Government and have a steamer of his own 
after the style of the Merrie England, the Government yacht, only larger. 

2 I am indebted for the above information to the report of Mr R. J. 
Kennedy, Native Magistrate at Samarai, Ann. Rep., Brit. New Guinea, 1893-04, 
p. 71, and to Savage Life in New Guinea, by Rev. C. W. Abel, 190, 
pp. 104-114, 


3 I do not know what this term means, The second word was sometimes ) 


pronounced “ Wislun,” and once it sounded like “ Wesleyan,” 
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eavesdroppers. And even then they spoke in a low voice. 
One said, “altogether man growl very hard all the time” at 
them. They were suspects, and public opinion was being ex- 

in the usual manner by abuse and threatened violence, 
which they feared would become operative. They were in- 
formed that the leaders were sorry for them personally, and 
that their punishment would be executed by God or the 
Markai (spirits of the dead). One of them, who works on 
a “company” boat at swimming-diving for pearl shell, had 
been warned that if he persisted in his infidelity he would be 
killed by a shark. On arrival at the cemetery, wild ginger 
was chewed, spat on the hands, and rubbed on the face, 
arms, and body of each member of the congregation, the 
members of which stood in a circle around the graves of 
two men. The “German Wislin” asserted that the people 
would see the Markai that night, and many of them prayed 
aloud, while others “prayed in their hearts.” The service 
consisted of prayer, exhortation, and singing. The people were 
told to cease from working, or to do as little as possible 
in their gardens and elsewhere, as all good things would be 
provided for them by the Markai, who possessed everything. 
Those who did not believe would not get any money, and 
those of them who had any would lose even that which they 
had. They were enjoined to possess their souls in patience 
and not to be sceptical or frivolous, as all would come right in 
the future. But the three leaders made the mistake of trying 
to strengthen the faith of their followers by fixing a date for 
the consummation of all things. Sometimes it was two weeks, 
or three weeks, or a month hence, or the following new moon. 
Yet the Spirits delayed their coming. On the great day, a 
steamer, named Silibloan, crowded with the Markai, the 
spirits of dead relatives and friends, would come alongside a 
large jetty that would mysteriously appear at the western 
point of the island of Saibai. Once I was informed that 
the steamer came from Canaan. At all events, the Markai 
embarked at an island in the far west known as “German 
Town.” On its way the steamer would call first at Thursday 
Island, which in these days of British dominance is the “ port 
of entry” for Torres Straits, as well as the centre of Govern- 
ment. There the Markai would fight and kill the white men, 
and thence the steamer would proceed to Saibai. ‘The Markai 
were to bring with them everything which the heart of man 


* Evidently a modern version of the old belief that the ghosts of the dead 
went to Kibu, a ~ herten island in the west, where they looked and behaved 
exactly as they did when they were alive. 
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could desire,—money, flour, calico, tomahawks, knives, and » § 
forth. White and coloured men were all alike and equal, Jy 
the beginning God gave all things to everyone on earth, by 
the good things of life had been filched by the white man, ayj 
as he would not restore to the natives the share that was dy | 
to them, the latter would be forced to help themselves, 4} 
the conclusion of the service the people saluted and pra 
to God to give them good sense and more light. He wa 
entreated to show them the right way to get money and othe 
material benefits. The services take place twice a week, 
Friday and Sunday nights. The peoplé do not let the South 
Sea teacher see them, nor do they allow him to stop them, | 
gathered that some women also attend the meetings. One 
feature of the cult is a reversion to the ancient belief in the 
efficacy of certain inanimate objects to bring good fortune, A 
man on finding a rounded stone, or a stone of unusual sha 
or with curious markings, or it may be some other arresting | 
object, concludes that it has been given to him by the Marka, 
But, in order to satisfy himself, he takes it at night to one of 
the leaders and asks him to find out whether it is properly 
authenticated. The next morning he goes to a “Germa 
Wislin,” who informs him that he has received a message from 
“German Town,” stating the measure of virtue the object in 
question possesses. And he mentions the name of the person 
for whom the Markai designed the object, who, however, need 
not necessarily be the finder. On returning the stone the 
leader says, “God bless you. By-and-by something good wil 
happen to you, and you will have more power.” When the 
leaders instruct the people, or tell them about the stone, ot 
whatever it may be, they do not fall into a trance or anything 
of that sort, but are wide awake, and speak in the ordinary 
way. Fees are charged for information and advice, and by 
these means the “German Wislins” are making the most of 
the occasion. 
The cult has some resemblance to that which arose I 
Milne Bay, but there is not the slightest reason for thinking 
that the one has any connection with the other. Not only’ 
there a considerable interval of time between them, there is 
also a considerable interval of space, Saibai being some five 
hundred and sixty miles distant from Milne Bay. ‘The lan- 
guages spoken in the two places are absolutely different ; and 
there is no ground for believing that a native of Milne Bay 
has ever visited Saibai, though it is possible that a Saibai man 
may have formed one of a crew of a pearl-shelling boat which 
may have sailed from Thursday Island to the extreme south: | 
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east of New Guinea. I think we can confidently attribute the 
coincidences to the fact that the two fishing populations have 
been affected in an analogous manner by the social unrest, and 
have also been more or less imbued with the Christian religion, 
the latter being especially evident in the Saibai cult. The 
prayers and exhortations were described to me as being “all 
the same as missionary talk,” and the Christian God is ac- 
knowledged as supreme, working His will mainly through the 
instrumentality of the Spirits of dead islanders. One ex- 
pression that was used, “ Jesus on top, Jesus here,” was meant 
to convey the idea that, though Jesus is in heaven, he is at 
the same time on earth, in communion with the believers in 
the new doctrine. There is no doubt that the leaders have 
so interwoven ideas derived from the Christian religion with 
racial animosity and a recrudescence of the vague ancestor 
cult of heathen times as to deceive, if not themselves, at all 


§ events their fellow islanders. 
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FORCE AND THE CONQUEST OF Evi, | #"¥, 

IN CHRISTIAN ETHICS. aoe 
seri 

G. F. BARBOUR, D.Puut. of Chi 

throug 

THE events of the last three years have inevitably given an > a 
entirely new importance and urgency to certain of the age-] New 





questions of Ethics, and in particular of Christian Ethics, Ing ‘ 
When and how far must force, in the sense of physical magis 


constraint, be used in the pursuit of the moral ideal? ‘To what i: 
length, in the endangering or sacrifice of human life, may its soe 
application be carried? What is the relation of War, as we eff “ 
have seen it since 1914, to the Christian ideal and rule of life? vil } 
These questions have been so often and so fully debated that oa 
it may seem, at this late period of the War, needless to traverse ™ 
them again. But the discussion has frequently turned on a 
negative conception—that of non-resistance—and on a negative 

precept in the Sermon on the Mount—“ Resist not evil” (or, SI 
“the evil man”); and the chief aim of this paper is to set d: 
the subject in a more positive light by asking, by what means, J “OT 
according to the teaching of the New Testament on which the fl 


Christian Ethics is founded, evil and violence can be most f th 
surely and decisively overcome. Has Christianity any contr- 7 S 
bution to make, different from that of other religious or ethical Nor j 
systems, to the solution of this greatest of problems ? 





It is not part of my intention to add to the many a 
discussions that have centred round the interpretation, literal For 


or other, of the Sermon on the Mount. But it does seem § 4. 
needful to point out that its precepts, in so far as they enjom ws | 
the meeting of violence by other weapons than those of force, oni 
stand by no means alone, but that a similar strain of thought eo 
is frequently found in the New Testament. Thus we may # 
recall the Story of the Temptation, which gives, as it were Bo» 
the keynote of so large a part of the narrative that follows. 

It indicates clearly that Jesus regarded the use of the 


methods of statecraft as inconsistent with the object whi 
464 
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He had come to secure, and held that even supernatural and 
divine powers could not worthily be used for mere self-pro- 
tection or for display. Again, there is the great saying in the 
Fourth Gospel, “My kingdom is not of this world: if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, that 
| should not be delivered unto the Jews: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence.”! There is also the whole trend of 
the practice of Jesus, of His immediate followers, and of the 
Early Church, who undoubtedly looked for the conquest of 
evil through other agencies than force of arms—still less the 
outward organisation and the wealth which are familiarly de- 
scribed as “ the sinews of war.” There is the Pauline conception 
of Christian duty as including the wearing down of hatred 
through beneficence, and the overcoming of evil through con- 
tinuance in doing good.” There is of course another aspect of 
New Testament teaching, for, in the verses immediately follow- 
ing those referred to, St Paul accepts the use of force by 
magistrates as part of the divinely appointed order. But the 
assages cited require to be placed in the foreground, so that 
it may be understood that the question of non-resistance cannot 
be disposed of with a passing epigram, but that it needs real 
effort to discover what the Christian view of the conquest of 
evil by spiritual methods ultimately involves, if account is 
taken of the whole teaching of the New Testament. 


I. 


St Paul summarises a great part of that teaching in the 
words, That, “though we walk in the flesh, we do not war 
according to the flesh (for the weapons of our warfare are not of 
the flesh).”* Yet, when we seek to define what are “‘ weapons 
of the flesh” and where exactly they differ from weapons of 
the Spirit, the task proves more difficult than at first appears. 
Nor is it possible to draw an absolutely rigid line. Indeed the 
attempt to do so is based on the hard-and-fast distinction 
between material and spiritual which has often been exposed. 
For, so long as “we walk in the flesh,” we continue to be 
mpedent on material media for the transmission of thought 
and the 8 rep of aspiration, and we must work out our 
spiritual task by our use of physical tools and instruments ; nor, 
so long as we master them and are not mastered by them, need 
our dependence on them derogate from the spiritual character 
of our work. 

1 John xviii. 36. 2 Romans xii. 18-21. 

* 2 Cor. x. 3, 4; (R.V.) of. vi. 4 ff. 

Vou. XV.—No. 3, 30 
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But with the abandonment of the absolute antithes 
between material and spiritual activities, the distinction between 
force and love falls also; or rather, we see that there is a 
infinite series of gradations between the use of sheer, mp, 
tempered force and the pure activity of love, in which its end 
are gained by a word or a look, and the material mediyn 
of communication is reduced to insignificance. Thus, in 
given case, there are at least two questions which may hp 
asked. Was it impossible for the more directly spiritul 
energy to come into full and effective play? And, if it wy 
impossible, did the spiritual impulse maintain the mastery of 
its material instrument, or was it, “like the dyer’s hand, sub. 
dued to what it worked in” ? 

The latter is a very real danger ; but to this point we shall 
return, considering first what are the cases in which the ug 
of force is certainly justified. ‘These cases depend either on 
wgnorance or irresponsibility, although, indeed, the two ar 
closely related. Sometimes the gain in the use of force is 9 
clear that no question can arise, as when a deaf man is drawn 
forcibly away from in front of an advancing motor ; for, in this 
case, the ordinary method of warning and the appeal to reason 
are impossible. There is also the case of the man whois 
wholly or partly irresponsible, in whom through some mental 
or moral breakdown the ordinary inhibitions have ceased to 
work, at least for the time, and who must for his own sake and 
for the general safety be placed under restraint. The case of 
the child, again, can be placed under either head, ignorance 
or imperfectly developed responsibility ; and here once more 
physical restraint can at times alone prevent action that might 
be dangerous or harmful, because the conditions for an effective 
moral control do not yet exist. Since the self-restraint which 
is the one foundation of liberty is wanting, external restraint, 
or force, must be brought in. Not that it can permanently 
supply the place of the inner and spontaneous restraint: 
for that there is no substitute. But its application may 
be necessary in order to avoid the more immediate dangers 
involved in the exercise of liberty without control. It would 
also be generally held that we must add to ignorance and 
irresponsibility the third condition of irresponsiveness to the 
moral appeal, the lack of conscience which persists in evil ot 
injustice in face of the claims of the good. 

Thus it appears that, in the interest of public order and 


1 Unless we hold with the Greeks that virtue is knowledge, in which case 
vice becomes a form of ignorance. But on this view it seems clear that 
education must provide the remedy, and not force. 
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, there must be an appeal to force, either when the moral 
to conscience is impossible from the outset or when it 
has proved ineffective. But it cannot be forgotten that when 
the machinery of force has been established, either in matters 
«vil or international, its application is so comparatively easy, and 
so much in line with the ordinary ideas and methods of society, 
that the higher and harder way of the moral appeal is most 
uently Teft untried. 
far the argument will be accepted by all save the rigid 
Tolstoyans. For most “ pacifists” are quite prepared to up- 
hold the application of physical restraint by the police for the 
prevention of injury to life or property at the hands of those 
who are morally immature or defective. But they cannot 
accept it as right that life should be sacrificed. Killing, they 
hold, is wrong at all times, and not less, but more, wrong when 
it is organised by nations on the vast scale and amid the 
able conditions which we call War. But can an 
absolutely rigid line be drawn even at this point? For the 
r to the life of him who attempts an assault depends on 
himself as well as on the defender. It is caused not only by 
the nature of the force opposed to him, but by his own resolve 
to exert his full energies, whatever the risk to himself, and 
that risk in turn depends in some degree on his physical 
condition. So that, even if we admit that the force to be 
exerted against the aggressor by the guardian of public 
interest or private honour should be the least that is adequate 
to preserve this trust, it by no means follows that the aggressor 
may not be seriously injured, or in extreme cases killed. 

Thus it may be argued with much force that, when there 
isaclear right on the one side, and an unbridled impulse of 
destruction on the other, as when an outpost of civilisation is 
attacked by a raiding party of a savage tribe from a distance, 
then however active the defence might be judged from the 
outward standpoint, ethically it would seem to fulfil the con- 
ditions of “passive resistance ”—the mere interposition of a 
barrier between the assailants and the carrying out of their 
lawless and destructive will. It is indeed true that no conflict 
between civilised nations is ever quite as simple as this. The 
question of aggression is often complicated by many past 
grievances, incompatible ambitions, disputes as to the meaning 
of some treaty or the rendering of some international law. It 
is further complicated by the politico-military theory that 
“attack is the best defence.” But in so far as an approxima- 
tion exists to a pure aggression on the one side, and a pure 
defence of some well-authenticated right on the other, the 
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aggressors may justly be held responsible for the 


loss of life—that which they suffer as well as that Which © 


they inflict. 

Yet, while this is true, and while action from spirituy 
motives and action involving the use of physical force are py 
of necessity mutually exclusive, it is not in accord with th 
spirit of Christianity to allow the legal conception of respons, 
bility to form the last word in regard to a great ethical problem 
Still less is it possible to think that the taking of human jit 
and the infliction of unmerited suffering on a vast sek 
represents any close approximation to the Christian idey) 
although, in the actual condition of human affairs, it may fom 
an unavoidable stage on the journey towards it. Thus wear 
bound to ask what is the purpose of force in the Christin 
scheme, and how can its use now be justified? May not the 
answer be that it is fully justified only in so far as its useis 
temporary, pointing towards, and clearing the way for, some 
thing higher than itself? In other words, the primary function 
of force is to win time and opportunity for moral and spiritul 
energies to come into full play. When such opportunity 
has been secured, and they have failed to come into play « 
to effect their end, it may then be the lesser of two evik 
to fall back on force again. But this is only a second 
best, and the clearly justifiable use of force is to break the 
impetus of evil and secure a pause in which reconciliation 
may work. 

Such a pause is often needed, for the disarming actin 
of goodness can seldom be instantaneous, and reflection and 
repentance are spiritual processes requiring some measure 0 
time and quiet for their perfect work. It is one of the ironies 
of the moral life that evil is so often far readier, swifter, and 
more confident than good.’ Often too its range of action seem 
much wider. In modern war those who plan the aggression 
may be far off from the point where the blow falls, while thos 
who carry out their mandates have not the leisure, evenil 
they had the moral courage, to pause and consider the 


of their work. An example which springs to the mind at ont § 


is the German rush through Belgium to the Somme and the 
Marne in the first weeks of the War. And the same rile 
holds good in great measure of the most ruthless depredatiows 
of modern commerce. These are often directed by mea 


1 This is no new fact in moral experience—witness the words of the “old 
knight Phoinix” in J/, ix :—*Sin is strong and fleet of foot, wherefore she fi! 


outrunneth all prayers, and goeth before them over all the earth re an] 
y 


fall, and prayers follow behind to heal the harm” (tr. Lang, Leaf, and 
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thousands of miles distant, while those on the spot, attracted 
by the prospect of gain and driven on by their superiors in 
gnother land or continent, have no time, and eventually lose 
the will, to reflect on the havoc that they are causing. Thus 
in both cases the protection of the weak can only be secured 
if the hand of the attacker is arrested, and if he is given cause 
as well as time to reflect. 


II. 


But there is a further and greater question. Granted that 
force may be necessary to arrest evil, can force ever really and 
anently overcome evil? It may give time for reformation : 
it may even by the shock of its encounter awaken some sense 
of the need for reformation: but can it ever be the agent of 
reformation? In considering this question one’s thoughts 
naturally turn to the argument in the Gorgias of Plato, that 
it is better for the wrong-doer to be punished than to escape 
the due punishment of his crime; for punishment and the 
suffering that it implies are the surgery of the soul. Now, if 
this famous paradox is true, we must suppose that as a rule 
physical suffering will enter into the nature of the punishment, 
and that force will in some way be exerted on the wrong-doer. 
But it is not the force, nor is it even the suffering, that works 
the great change. ‘That depends on the reaction of the soul, 
whether of a man or of a nation, to the suffering which its 
crime has brought upon it. Force may occasion the change, 
but can hardly cause it. Indeed the more prolonged its 
application, the less likely is it to work any eek effect. 

Thus the arrest of a lad or young man who has for the first 
time brought on himself the condemnation of the law may by 
its painfulness, and still more by the consequent loss of liberty 
and of self-respect, cause a revulsion from crime and a resolve 
toamend. In this case force is but the trigger releasing the 
potential energy of good which was latent in the heart all the 
time. It is the shock which brings the higher self into clear 
consciousness and vigorous action, but it is not the true cause 
of amendment, for, if it were, its efficacy would increase 
with repetition. But the very opposite is the case. If, in the 
case named, the first experience of “the strong arm of the 
law” does not give pause and begin the work of reform, it is 
far less likely that the second or the third will. Force may 
be necessary as an arrestant, but its native tendency is rather 
| to harden than to soften. The law, in so far as it is identified 
with and maintained by force, is at the best only a paidagogos 
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intended to lead us as speedily as may be to a principle highy 
than itself.* 

The difficulty and peril of generalising on such matter , 
the moral effect of physical constraint or of punishment, g 
more widely of suffering itself, lies in the fact already 
that there is so great a variety in the reaction of different ma, 
to them. What turns one man back upon his steps ma 
another more resolutely forward; and normally the rule gf 
force, though it may be intended as a permanent instruma 
of moral elevation, proves to be the very reverse. Indeed the 
fuller application of Christian Ethics in the work of educatig 
which has been brought about in modern times has consisted 
very largely in the discarding of physical compulsion an 
physical punishment, and their replacement by other an 
higher forms of appeal.* But if this is possible in the edu. 
tion of children, even of those whose previous history seemel 
to afford least ground for trust in the power of moral suasion, 
may it not also mark the true line of advance in the 
process whose end is the moral education of Humanity ? 

“ Force,” we say habitually, “is no remedy,” for it cannot 
penetrate to the root of moral evil. It has the supreme dray. 
back as an educator, which fear has as a deterrent, that neither 
can be withdrawn without the danger of a relapse into lawles- 


ness. Whereas the dynamic of love, of trust, and of an appeal 
to the sense of honour, though its action may be slow and 
uncertain at the outset, acts permanently, if it acts at all 
by passing over into the heart and the character of its object 
This principle, which lies very near the centre of Christin 
Ethics, has seldom found a finer expression than in the words 
of Spinoza: 


“He who chooses to avenge wrong with hatred is assuredly wretched. 
But he who strives to conquer hatred with love fights his battle ny 
and confidence; he withstands many as easily as one, and has very li 
need of fortune’s aid. Those whom he vanquishes yield joyfully, not 
through failure, but through increase in their powers.” And again, 
‘Hatred which is completely vanquished by love passes into love.”*® 


But, as love tends to call out an answering love, $0, on 
the other hand, it is the tragedy of force, even when it 3 


1 This discussion is incomplete in as far as it does not consider the effect 
of fear of further suffering or of forcible restraint as a factor in securing 
outward morality. But the obedience so secured is only outward, hence not 
genuinely moral, and to ensure its continuance an increasing display of force 
is required. 

2 Cf. especially the “Junior Republics” of the United States and the 
“ Little Commonwealth” in England. 
3 Eth., iv. 46; Schol., iii, 43 (tr. Elwes). 
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tends to perpetuate itself in fresh opposition. Nor does it 
only evoke a contrary effort from the person against whom it 
ig directed. It often perpetuates itself by becoming a second 
nature to him who uses it; and there are few things more 
melancholy than to see a man or a people who have taken 
up arms reluctantly in a righteous cause, come gradually to 
accept the methods of force as natural and normal. Happily 
this is not inevitable, as the life of many a chivalrous soldier 
shows. But it involves a real call for and test of Christian 
faith and conduct to continue to use force in the service of 
righteousness without being mastered by it, and falling almost 
unconsciously into a habitual belief in compulsion. 

So much as to the limitations of force as an ethical agent. 
But we must now turn to the other aspect of the question, 
asking whether, assuming that force cannot of itself overcome 
evil, its contrary, non-resistance, can do so. When Paul 
exhorts to “overcome evil with good,” he is thinking, as the 
previous verses show, of a peace-loving, unrevengeful disposi- 
tion, ever ready to meet illwill with forbearance and generosity. 
Non-resistance is certainly implied, but an active goodwill 
which, as it were, robs the “enemy” of the initiative by 
“heaping coals of fire upon his head” is enjoined also. There 
must, then, be an element of activity present, a spiritual 
“offensive,” if evil is to be overcome by good. The concept 
of non-resistance is too negative. Meekness will not of itself 
win the victory. Thus Tolstoy's picture in Ivan the Fool? 
of a nation which repels invasion by laying down its arms, 
meeting spoliation by patience, and finally shaming the attack- 
ing army into withdrawal, while it finely expresses one side of 
the truth, minimises the strength and persistence of human 
passion. For greed and cruelty seem often to grow on what 
they feed on. This conclusion, unwelcome as it is and hard 
to reconcile with some elements in the teaching of the New 
Testament, is borne out by such historic tragedies as the 
butchery of the army of the Jewish Hasidim who judged it 
wrong to fight on the Sabbath; the death of Hypatia at 
the hands of the so-called Christian mob of Alexandria; the 
scene on the silver beach of Iona, when the whole company of 
Columban monks on the island were slaughtered defenceless 
by the Danish invaders; or the fate of the unresisting 
Armenian Christians burned by thousands in the churches of 
Ourfa and Marash, with other scenes, even more impossible 
to describe, in these past months. Human lust, greed, cruelty, 
’ Rom. xii, 20, 2 The Death of Ivan Ilyitch and other Tales, 
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bigotry have all, not once but many times, proved deaf to th. 
mute appeal of purity, helplessness, gentleness; and one 
well ask whether in such cases, even if the active beneficeng 
enjoined by St Paul had been possible, it would have suffice 
to avert the threatening ruin. 

Thus if force, while it can protect the innocent and giye 
time for moral impulses to awaken, cannot of itself produc 
these impulses or eradicate the more deeply rooted evil of 
human nature ; and if gentleness is often made the sport of 
violence, while non-resistance fails to disarm attack—what 
hope is there of the discovery of any principle by which ey] 
can be assuredly overcome? It may help to answer this 
question if we reflect that, besides the cases in which non 
resistance has failed to gain its end, there have been many 
instances in which force, or the threat of force, has been over- 
come by a purely moral appeal. When Napoleon returned 
from Elba and threw himself, outwardly unprotected, upon the 
loyalty of his former soldiers, his aim was not indeed dis. 
interested or free from selfish ambition, but the form of his 
appeal was in the highest degree moral, for it was addressed 
not to thoughts of fear or advantage, but solely to a generous 
trust. And not seldom such an appeal has been disinterested, 
both in end and method, and has achieved its result, as many 
lives from the days of St Paul to those of Livingstone and 
other Christian explorers and missionaries have shown. From 
them we learn that, in circumstances of extreme danger, the 
most effective weapon may be a purely moral appeal, and that 
the goodwill of even the wildest savage tribes may be won by 
friendliness and a rigorous justice more surely than by any dis- 
play of force. Sometimes indeed it has needed a martyrdom to 
achieve this end, but it is by a spiritual ascendency alone and not 
by superior force that its achievement can be made lasting. 

In all such instances the clearest note is not that of passivity, 
but of an active, resolute courage, all the more outstanding 
because it had ceased to rely on material power. To this there 
is added the appeal to goodwill as being a higher, and when 
it is fully aroused a stronger, faculty than fear, with the trust 
in the nobility and responsiveness of human nature which that 
implies. Frequently there is present also that mysterious 
endowment which we call personality. But in the highest 
examples there is something more. There is an absorbing 
desire not to secure gain, but to bring help; while the trust 
in the natural response of the human heart to a generous 
appeal has passed into a deeper confidence—into faith in the 
Divine Power and Will to renew the hearts of men. Thus 
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Love is not the whole secret of the conquest of evil. It has 
g great power to disarm evil and win it over to the side of 

. but a writer who says more than any other in praise 
of Love, says also, ‘‘ This is the victory that hath overcome 
the world, even our Faith.” * 

The conquest may thus be achieved through an activity of 
the soul, and an activity which does not depend on even the 
highest resources of human love and forbearance, but which 
reaches out in faith to grasp the hidden resources of the 
Spiritual Order. But the other side of the truth is that this 
faith works through love,* a love which contains within it 
austerity and discipline as well as forgiveness and kindness. 
Thus the human activity is the channel by which the divine 
regenerative activity commonly becomes known and operative 
among men. When this is powerful enough, the conditions 
of a radical and permanent conquest of evil exist ; for those 
whose lives are still in its grip gain a real perception of love, 
and thence a sense of the deadliness of sin, in all the forms— 
selfishness, violence, cruelty—in which it opposes itself to love. 
This is the specifically Christian way in which evil is sub- 
jugated, this and not the way of force. Duae civitates, duo 
amores. Nor can the lower love be finally uprooted, though it 
may for the time be restrained, or even crushed, by the method 


of force which belongs to the Earthly City. It can only be 
displaced by the growth of the love which is the bond of the 
City of God. 


III. 


It is still indeed possible that selfishness and materialism 
may so atrophy and encrust the soul that its fineness of per- 
ception is destroyed, and that it loses the faculty of respond- 
ing to other motives than those of fear or of gain. In that 
case, as we have already seen, force may have again to come 
in as the only available method of placing some restraint 
upon an unbridled selfishness.* But this recourse to external 
constraint to break the power of evil, while it may be the 
only path open, yet marks a descent from the character- 
istically Christian way, which is the way of patience and 
forbearance, the way of the Cross. Here, ethics begins to 
pass into theology ; but if we would understand the nature 
of the moral dynamic of Christianity we cannot pass over 
the theological question, Wherein lies the moral efficacy of 
the Cross? Is it solely in its appeal to the consciences of 


11 John v. 4. 2 Gal. v. 6. 
3 Cf. Forsyth, The Christian Ethic of War, p. 20. 
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men, as Liberal Theology holds—in its power of awakepj 
remorse and aspiration and love? Was it only the a 
beauty of self-sacrifice that Jesus had in view when he said, 
“I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unty 
myself”? If so, has the supreme Sacrifice failed, becays 
men only and not all have been drawn upward by it? Djj 
Paul proclaim the bankruptcy of Christ’s mission, or only the 
poverty of human vision, when he said that the Cross was , 
rock of offence to the Jews and a monument of folly to the 
Greeks ?* 

In attempting to answer these questions we become aware 
of two main tendencies in recent thought. There is the school 
of thought just referred to which finds the nerve of the 
Christian message in the moral appeal of love, and in the 
inexhaustible patience which enables love to wait and h 
until evil has finally wrought out its destiny and destroyed 
itself. “ Love suffereth long,” and the power which enduresto 
the end must thereby win the victory; nor does it need any 
other vindication than its increasing sway over the hearts of 
men. Over against this we may place the contention that 
the Cross was indeed a failure when judged by any earthly 
standard, and that it constituted a great final appeal from the 
world, and even from the religion and morality in the world, 
to the underlying power of God. In itself it was an ending 
rather than a consummation ; and the central fact and great 
dynamic of Christianity is to be sought for, not in the Crs 
alone, but in the Cross as linked and leading to the Resurrec- 
tion and the Sending of the Spirit.’ 

Now on the side of the former view we may at once te 
cognise the great truth that love endures because it possesses, 
or rather is in itself, the principle of continuance and of life; 
whereas sin is self-destructive. Sin, the principle of division, 
can never provide the foundation for a lasting society of men. 
Sooner or later it must display its nature and work out its 
destiny in self-annihilation. That is true; but a soul, a 
nation, a civilisation may have become so penetrated by sin 
as to perish in the self-destruction of sin. And our question 
is that of the World's redemption. What guarantee have we 
that the Cross will save the world if, as we have seen, love's 
appeal may be disregarded, or if, before patience achieves its 
slow but perfect work, sin has broken the fabric of society 
into fragments ? 


1 John xii. 32; 1 Cor, i. 23. Cf. Luke xxiv. 25, f. 
2 As representative of these two points of view I may refer to C. E. Rolt, } 
The World’s Redemption; and Neville Talbot, The Mind of the Disciples. 
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In the first place, the vital principle of Christian Ethics 
ig not that of mere sacrifice, which may be undertaken in a 
morally unworthy cause. It is sacrifice conditioned by an 
ethical end, the establishment of Love in righteousness. 
Again, as may be seen in its great examples, it is no mere 

ive endurance, but a definite and courageous activity of 
the spirit. And this is true of Christian Ethics, as Dr 
Forsyth contends in his recent book,’ because it is true of 
the death of Christ, which was not a mere sacrifice, nor a 

ive sacrifice, but one weighted with great moral issues 
and active with a spiritual mastery. 

Yet even when it is so understood, all has not been said. 
For the ministry of Jesus does not stand alone; otherwise 
human blindness and selfishness might annul the message of 
love which it brings, as is shown by the figure of Judas in the 
circle of His immediate followers. His work is completed, 
not only by the devotion which it evokes from men, but by 
the vindicating, energising love of God in the Gift of the 
Spirit which opens the channels of a new life. This is 
undoubtedly the view of the New Testament as a whole, even 
as the Prophet of the Exile looked beyond the sufferings of 
God’s Servant to a great Vindication. It is expressed in 
such a verse as that in 1st Peter, which speaks of Christ as 
“committing himself to Him that judgeth righteously.”* His 
self-sacrifice showed the moral power of that which the world 
calls weakness ; but only those can be certain of its complete 
and final triumph who hold with Paul that the seeming weak- 
ness was “ the weakness of God,” which is stronger than man’s 
utmost strength.* 

If it should be said that these considerations lie outside the 
ethical sphere with which we are directly concerned, the answer 
clearly is that the man who bases his belief in the possi- 
bility of overcoming evil simply on what he has known of 
the power of generosity and forbearance to disarm opposition 
and awaken love, cannot act with the same confidence as he 
who adds to the evidence of present moral experience the 
deeper conviction in a final divine vindication of good and 
conquest of evil. The latter is the attitude which Lowell 
expressed two generations ago in the lines, 

“Truth for ever on the scaffold: Wrong for ever on the throne,— 


Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own.” 





1 Op. cit., especially pp. 50, 139. Cf. John x. 18. 
2 ii, 23 (R.V. marg., “ Committed his cause’). 
3 1 Cor. i. 24 ff. 
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It is true that the form in which this belief can be held 
in the Twentieth Century differs widely from that in which 
it was held in the First, just as the political position of the 
Christian citizen in a modern democracy differs from that of 
the member of a sect insignificant in numbers and without 
political power or responsibility within the great orbit of the 
Imperial power of Rome. In the circumstances of the Early 
Church, the belief in the ultimate conquest of evil, pride, and 
oppression naturally expressed itself in apocalyptic terms, 
Those who held it looked for a divine intervention direct, not 
long delayed, and so fundamental that not only would in. 
dividual wrongs be righted, but a new world-system would be 
inaugurated. It is sometimes said that the War has given 
religion once more an apocalyptic character ; and in a strictly 
limited sense this is true, for it has shaken our trust in a slow, 
steady, ordered advance in morality and civilisation, while it 
has restored the sense of the cataclysmic in history and the 
belief in the reality of judgment on wrong-doing. But this 
does not mean that we have adopted the full apocalyptic 
outlook; for our sense of responsibility for the course of 
history is too strong, and our conviction is too deeply rooted 
that a large part in suppressing violence and _ establishing 
right is assigned to human agency. But it is still the dis- 
tinctive mark of the Christian outlook that its last word is 
one of faith, for it looks for the final Vindication and Judg- 
ment to the power of God." 


IV. 


It remains to gather up certain of the conclusions towards 
which the argument has led, and to indicate, without develop- 
ing, one or two practical conclusions in the international 
sphere. One of the capital aims of Christianity is to sub- 
stitute harmony, consent, and free obedience—in one word, 
Love—for Force as the ruling factor in human affairs. For 
the spiritual bond has a permanence and comprehensiveness 
that can never be attained by that of physical constraint, or 
even by the appeal to the psychological motives of advantage 
or of fear. It alone is self-renewing, and therefore permanent; 
nor does it recognise any barriers of race or tradition as ulti- 
mate, therefore in potency it is world wide. But while this is 
the far-off aim, Christianity moves towards it through a world 
still greatly divided, still absorbed in material things, and still 
largely stamped by ignorance and irresponsibility. As long 4s 

1 Cf. Rom. xii. 19; 1 Cor. ii. 5. 
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this moral immaturity is so widely spread, force must be used 
to secure a field of action for goodness and to give love time 
to develop and to operate. But the use of force even as a 
forerunner of moral freedom is attended with grave dangers, 
which can only be avoided by a steady concentration of mind 
and will on the ideal, and a constant resolve to attempt the 
Christian venture of trust and self-sacrificing goodwill. 

This great venture, the “open secret” of Christianity in its 
contest with evil, is essentially positive; hence the term “ non- 
resistance ” fails to do justice to its nature. It implies activity, 
enterprise, and a courage and self-command which are not 
lowered but increased because the weapons of force have been 
laid aside. As active, it is more than patient waiting; yet 
waiting is an essential moment in it, since it looks, not only to 
the “natural” effect of love and forbearance on the hearts of 
men, but to the supporting, vindicating, and liberating work of 
God. Thus it is religious not less than ethical—an act of faith. 
It waits for the great Enfranchisement in which constraint 
shall be left behind, swallowed up in “the liberty of the glory 
of the Children of God.”? 

But has this ideal (this mystical ideal, some may say) 
any relation to the possibilities of the world as we know it? 
In particular, does it hold out any hope, or indicate any duty, 
for the nations? Now, if the great venture be difficult for 
individuals—and how seldom it is seriously attempted !—it 
is assuredly harder for nations. It is harder because of the 
complexity of their life and interests; it is harder because of 
the inchoate state of international law, and the indeterminate- 
ness of most of our conceptions of the moral obligations of 
States and peoples; most of all, it is harder because the morality 
of every great body of men must lag behind that of its most 
self-sacrificing and morally adventurous members. But it is 
among these that the readiness is commonly found to stake 
much upon the practical worth of the Christian ideal; and 
if they are few, is it surprising that the many are slow to 
follow ¢ 

In some ways, in spite of outward progress, the ideal of 
mutual understanding and generosity seems harder of attain- 
ment for the nations of to-day than for the smaller and simpler 
ye of earlier ages. I have referred to the sftccess of 

ivingstone and others like him in disarming the hostility 

and winning the trust and love of savage tribes. But, strange 

as it seems, the civilisation of modern man may arm him 

more effectively against the influence of goodwill and for- 
1 Rom. viii. 19-21. 
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bearance than even the primitive hatred of the savage. Fo 
he has become sophisticated ; and, not always without pn 
he has learned to be suspicious. Nay, more, he stands at 
great distance from the men of other nations, and there ar 
often few channels through which reconciling influences, which 
are always personal influences, can pass and repass. Nor are 
the men of rival nations only separated by distance, but jn 
certain cases by something more sinister—by the rigidity of 
the machine which regiments them and deprives them of 
moral initiative. When this is so, there is need for a twofold 
remedy. The machine must be shattered, by force if need be, 
and the souls of the people liberated, and channels must be 
opened by which a real interchange of thoughts and ideals 
may pass. The former is the task of War, the latter of Peace 
—both hard of accomplishment, but both necessary if the 
intercourse of the nations is to be raised to the moral plane, 
But, lest the goal should seem so distant as to lie utterly 
beyond attainment, we may reflect from how large a part of 
our life, where it is sane and normal, force has actually been 
expelled. In the family, in education, in far the larger part 
of our civil life, it no longer rules. As between the nations 
the distance to travel is greater, nor have we yet gone far, 
But the goal is not unattainable if only there spread from 
man to man and from people to people the conviction that 
it is supremely worth attaining, and the faith that those who 
set their faces towards it are placing themselves in the main 
stream of that great Purpose, which is both cosmic and 


divine. 
G. F. BARBOUR. 


EDINBURGH, 





THE LOVE WHICH IS NOT THE 
FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 


CONSTANCE L. MAYNARD, 
First Principal of Westfield College, University of London. 


In our present great war the position of pacifists and 
conscientious objectors, as well as that of the time-honoured 
Society of Friends, has been so prominent, that now that the 
first rush of feeling with regard to the question is past, it is 
well for thoughtful people to give an hour’s attention to the 
principles involved. For the Church of Christ to say, “ This 
condemnation of all war is of course the ideal, only, alas! 
we cannot just now carry out our principles,” plumbs the very 
depths of ignorance and feebleness. The persistent thunder 
of the great guns is to be heard across the Channel, and there 
must be found a decisive solution as to whether we are on 
their side or not. Are we in the sight of Almighty God 
right or wrong in firing them? Let us try to be clear with 
Yes or No. 

Before me lies a paper written by a pacifist for the New 
Year, of which the sole purport is “ Forgive, forgive, Love, 
love.” It is too diffuse to quote, but it is built up on our 
Lord’s solemn prayer, “That they may be all one,” and 
sentence after sentence has but the one aim, “ Forgive every- 
thing, Love everybody equally.” If these five words are a 
correct translation of the words of Christ, then indeed the war 
ls wrong, the temper of our nation is wrong, the cause of the 
Allies is wrong, and we may let the Germans take possession 
of our island and the whole world. But let us study the 
matter. 

First, let us take the instinctive feeling of the honest human 
soul and judge of its position. I do not say this is a con- 
clusive argument, for majorities are by no means always in 
the right, and yet the voice of such (when not proclaiming 
selfishness) is invariably worth listening to; it says, “And 

479 
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what is strength and energy given me for, if not to defend 
those weaker than myself? Invasion was threatened, but the 
German shall never set foot on our dear soil except over m 
dead body. The diplomacy that preceded the war | a 
well make out, but there the war is, and a cloud of mp, 
scrupulous, brutal foes are hovering ready to sweep down 
France and on us, and treat us as they have Belgium. What. 
ever the cause was to begin with, the Germans by sheq 
inhumanity have proved themselves unfit to rule anywhere, 
pretty well unfit to live. Did I not hear of the Colonel of 
a brave regiment hanging crucified on a tree? Did nota 
friend of mine with his own eyes see a march of more than 4 
dozen Prussians, each with a baby on his bayonet? Have 
you not read of Russian prisoners slowly starved till their 
gaunt frames were beyond repair? of wholesale licentiousness 
too bad to speak of? of the shooting of sailors struggling in 
the water, or the slavery of civilians, or the mutilation of 
women and children? Whoso hears of these things without 
his blood boiling is no Englishman. We are strong and free, 
and, if we put forth our whole might, we can protect, and he 
who does not join in this righteous cause is a shirker ands 
coward, and not a man at all. We suffer and die by the 
thousand, and the dastard sits safeat home. Shame upon him, 
If there is a God in heaven, 1 am sure He thinks and feels 
just as I do. I would die a thousand deaths rather than let 
the innocent and helpless suffer, and let this wicked spint 
rule. My path is clear. It is to fight to the death, and the 
more Germans I kill, the better.” 

This view may be called crude and unregenerate if you 
will, but its very simplicity and breadth gives it a kind of 
majesty. It is held by millions who wéellinchingli act uponit, 
and conviction supported by gallant action and by the supreme 
sacrifice always deserves consideration. Why, if a tribe of 
poor black savages labouring under some complete delusion 
threw away their lives by the score and by the hundred a 
imagined defence of me and of my country, I would at least 
say Thank you, and treat them with honour; but you wil 
observe the pacifists never do this, but rather reap the benefit, 
and look on and blame. 

Enough of the popular view. Let us now endeavour to 
dig into the real foundations of the subject and see what lies 
at the base of the national decision, and prove whether or 20 
it will stand the stringent test of Christianity. 

First as to being killed. It is not an easy lesson to leam 
that there are things more precious than human life. Young 
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gpringing life, the joy of the present, and the hope of the 
immediate future, must it be offered up wholesale to suffering 
and death? It must. There is no escape. It is one of the 
first principles of the Kingdom of Heaven that though human 
life is of value, there are things of more value. These may be 
divided into two: religion, or personal loyalty to God; and 
belief in the great ethical principles of Justice, Liberty, and 
Beneficence, on which the State as well as the Church is 
founded. Let these be infringed, and a man of true heart will 
fling away his life as freely as a bucket of water is flung on a 
destructive fire to quench it. Human life cannot be noble if 
it counts itself as the supreme treasure, if it has nothing above 
it worthy of perfect fealty, but is bowed down into a mean 
selfishness, formed like a closed circle that can never aspire. 
To soar outside the interests of the body and its possessions 
and mount into the pure air of Eternal Principles, and thence 
look down on the natural vitality as on a thing much loved, to 
be cared for and cherished and only to be spent in the best and 
highest cause we know of, that is wisdom, that is true nobility ; 
to defend the present weakness of others, and to secure for the 
children and for generations yet unborn conditions of independ- 
ence and well-being at least as good as those we ourselves have 
enjoyed, this is the generous position of a man, and the only 
position worthy of him. His own well-being, his health, his 
very life, are considered negligible quantities when laid in the 
scale against the great and honourable cause of Justice, Liberty, 
and Beneficence. 

So far for being killed ; but now for the killing, which is a 
far more complex matter. Turn back to my pacifist’s paper, 
and read, “ Feel for the Germans exactly as much as you feel 
for yourselves. Let heartache answer to heartache, forgive, 
sympathise, love, fulfil the prayer of Christ, and be one, all one.” 
Now we come to the core and centre of the mistake, where love 
is made to stand alone, and there is to be no discrimination, no 
testing of values, no principles to uphold, no actual right on 
one side and wrong on the other. Is all life of equal value ? 
Turn for a moment to biology and read half a page about 
parasites, and judge if their life is a good thing.’ “A vivid 
Impression of the prevalence of parasitism is afforded by the 
capture of the huge and majestic sunfish, and by picking off 
with forceps into museum bottles his crowds of uninvited 
passengers; the tufts of barnacles upon his back, the biting 
isopods like enormous fleas upon his skin, the trematodes 
sucking like leeches upon his eyes; and when he is opened to 

* Evolution, by P. Geddes and J. A. Thomson (Williams & Norgate). 

Vor, XV.—No. 3. 31 
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find,”—but no, the account of his inside is too disgusting for 
this page, for he seems to be crammed with foreign liyj 
matter more than with his own organs, and to have a ney 
parasite for every part. Counted together they may wel 
amount to half a million. If all lives are of equal value, the 
fish decidedly ought to be eaten through and through by his 
half-million guests, and only patiently live as long as he can that 
he may unselfishly support them. And thus Germany, brave, 
learned, gentle Germany, is being devoured, mind, heart, and soul, 
by enemies that have arisen from within, and are we to be “one” 
with the military despotism she, with all her fervent loyalty, 
can hardly bear? one with the most cruel tyranny, the most 
unbridled lust? Are we to take the part of the malignant 
arm of Germany against the main body of her good and home- 
loving people? They may be so blinded as to be proud of that 
arm and believe it to be their strong and necessary defence, but 
shall we take the side of the worst part of that noble nation 
against the best? The pacifist paper goes on, “ Not to resist, 
not to resent,” “ not to be glad at the destruction of a German 
man-of-war or an Austrian regiment,” but to forgive right 
and left, to sympathise with every pain equally, whether bad 
or good, to love, love, love, through everything, “to be all 
one,’—this is the attitude taken. It is not only amazing and 
distorted, it is positively and utterly wrong. 

Why is it wrong? Because it abrogates the Moral Law, 
because it ignores the distinction between good and evil, 
because the only bond recognised is that of sympathy with 
suffering. Human pain must be spared, human life is of 
supreme value, and it is quite a secondary matter whether 
that life is to be spent in the service of God or of Satan. Love, 
love, only love, is to bear the brunt of the resistance to the 
many forces of evil. Justice or injustice, Liberty or slavery, 
Truth or falsehood, are not for a moment to be considered; 
Love is the only power to be used, and he will do all the work. 
Poor Love! his back is soon broken by the weight laid upon 
it! This belief that Love stands outside all law is the error 
which accounts for the misery of so much of married life; it 
gives the lie to the old song, 


*T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 


It will account for scores of divorces, hundreds of broken 
hearts, and thousands of disappointed lives ; and is this mistake 
to be magnified from the individual to the nation, and so bring 
ruin, not on the single home, but on the whole world? Ex- 
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ience is wholly against making the one feeling of our hearts 
o the work of the other convictions. Whenever Love, the 
bright king, who in all our complex being does indeed seem 
tobe born to the purple, dashes aside the holy reign of law 
and becomes a despot on the throne of the heart, there first 
confusion enters, and then misery, a misery so acute, so ever- 

resent, and so wasting, that nothing on earth is comparable 
toit. This it was, and in most cases nothing worse than this, 
which during the year 1915 threw exactly 865 young girls into 
the Thames, and 70 more into the well-guarded Serpentine ; 
and if the Mersey, the Humber, the Dee, and the Tyne could be 
questioned, the number would be multiplied. These poor girls 
made the one and only mistake of believing that Love was the 
supreme authority of life, and that all the other enactments 
and laws of God were as nothing in its presence. Such an 
opinion leads straight to destruction, though, as Faust’s 
Gretchen says, “‘ Everything that led me to this sin, ah, God, 
how sweet and how good it seemed !” 

But, it may be argued, we are not now dealing with blind, 
foolish passion, but with that sort of love that can embrace a 
nation; not with the contraction of the heart and its concentra- 
tion upon one object, but with the expansion of the heart to 
take in the interests of a country, nay, of the whole world— 
“That they may be all one,” said our God; no one is to be 
left out. 

See the fallacies here. They are summed up under three 
heads. The first thing that stands in our way is the fact that 
all experience teaches, that this wide and all-embracing love, 
this beneficence, or philanthropy as doubtless it should rather 
be termed, this “sympathy august and pure,” is impossible to 
keep alive for an hour without the recognition of the Moral 
Laws. Blind passion may trample them down, but the well- 
ordered love of humanity obeys them in every detail, and does 
not wish to be exalted above them. It is Goodness that is on 
the throne, and Love, sweet Love, is the guide to obedience, 
the bright servant who turns duty into desire. The second 
point we have already touched on, and it is, that if our sym- 
pathy and affection is to embrace the whole world, and every 
individual in it is equally to be held in honour, then we must 
love the murderer as well as the murdered, the seducer as well 
as the victim, Legree as well as Uncle Tom. This, as we have 
seen, is death to the Moral Law. Thirdly, when our Lord 
said “That they may be all one,” consider the context and 
say who were those He spoke of? The treacherous govern- 
ment, the furious general, the brutal warder of the prisoners, 
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or even the smooth world who looks on smiling at unto 
cruelties and indecencies? It was none of these; it was Hix 
Church, His true Church, founded to last through the ages, 
against which the gates of hell shall never prevail, dark ag the 
outlook may at times appear. That has indeed been “all one’ 
in its inner spirit through nineteen centuries, and shall be ty 
the end of time, and shall meet finally as one great multitug 
around the throne; but for the world outside, whether raging 
in the cruelty of war, or laughing in the wantonness of 

(a distinctly baser condition), the commands are different, 

If I wanted to preach a sermon on “ Forgive, forgive, Love, 
love,” 1 could find more cogent arguments than any I have 
yet seen in print, arguments founded on the testimony of the 
universal heart of man, when submitted to the immediate 
working of the Spirit of God. Beautiful, strong, and tende 
is the character when first the World Invisible comes into 
view. The stubborn wintry wood has been cloven, and the 
first sweet wondering blossoms look out on the sun in the sky 
and all the world, and the strange thing is that through all 
the centuries and over all the countries these blossoms show 
the same ethical structure. Conscious of how much it has 
itself been forgiven, the heart tends to spread forgiveness over 
the whole of its past, and that possibly a much-injured past; 
feeling the sunshine of the love of Heaven embodied in Christ, 
it reflects that radiance on all around, even upon the hopelessly 
unworthy, and, having become in the ultimate sense the child 
of the Great Father, it shows in its conduct a decided likeness 
to Him who maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 

Now this is a testimony that cannot be refuted in favour 
of universal forgiveness and undiscriminating love, and it is 
strengthened by the voice of history, expanding the witness 
of the individual into that of the community. Look into the 
Acts of the Apostles, and see on the day of Pentecost the 
results of the birthday of the Church. It is not only the rapid 
addition of numbers to the original hundred and twenty, itis 
the marked characteristics of the new society that are striking. 
In those confused and difficult times we read of simplicity, 
happiness, unity, and complete generosity, and we can imagine 


what a flood of Forgiveness and Love was then born into the [ 
world, old unkindnesses pardoned, old grudges forgotten, and f 


rivalries and strained relations set right. And it was not only 


feeling that showed itself in good wishes and talk, it was [ 
downright clear action, and it was in force for several yeals, | 
unwavering and decided. A test case soon arose in the | 
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martyrdom of Stephen. Now observe that not only did he 
himself pray, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,” for that 
might perhaps be expected of him as a follower of the Lamb, 
but his friends took no revenge whatever. ‘They “carried him 
to his burial and made great lamentation over him,” but they 
took no precautions, they lifted no hand against the force that 
had inflicted so unjust a blow. Lamentation without action, 
sorrow and loud complaint with no force behind it, but ready 
to suffer the same loss again and again, surely this is a feeble 
sition? There was full recognition that it was a murder, 
perpetrated though it was through a judicial court, and yet, 
strange to say, no steps were taken to — its recurrence. 
Is then the bitter Sanhedrin, stirred up by “ Libertines, 
Cyrenians, and Alexandrians,” to go its own way unmolested, 
killing off the very flower of the Church, our brave young 
soldiers of the Cross, the promise, and hope, and stay of the 
future? Yes, thus it is to be. No vengeance can be taken, 
no action is possible, for the region of the alleged fault and its 
punishment are not in the clear-cut world of Ethics, but 
wholly in the spiritual regions of faith in the Unseen, where 
physical force is out of place. It is always thus, and there is 
nothing for it but to “endure to the end.” “Behold I see!” 
cried Stephen, and as no one could prove that he did not see, 
all they could do was to rush upon him with stones and shatter 
the eyes that saw and the lips that spake. 
This position continued for centuries, and must continue. 


| There were persecutions from devout Jews such as Saul, and 


then State persecutions such as those under Nero, Domitian, 
and onward to Marcus Aurelius, and no revenge was planned ; 
and again after a long lapse of time persecution began again 
under Papal Rome in a more discriminating and intimate form. 
The world had greatly altered, but this principle of complete 
non-resistance stood firm, and in the few instances where it 
gave way, as in that of Ziska leading the Bohemians, the failure 
seemed to be openly marked with divine disapproval. 

Now for the conclusions to be drawn from this experience 
and this history. Does not such a record set the seal on 
pacifism for ever and ever? Does it not prove that the 
servants of God should never take the sword into their hands, 
ho, not even under that severest provocation, the defence of 
those they love? It is very solemn, it is a matter of life and 
death to us, but I believe that in the regions of religious faith 
it does prove it, proves it to the hilt, and we ought never to 
need that such a lesson should be repeated. The missionary 


_ Must not carry a pistol. The conscience, the heart, and the 
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mind of man are the only faculties we are allowed to attack 
and therefore the tongue, the pen, the actions of benevolence 
and the patient endurance of suffering are the only weapons 
permitted to us. Let this be a fixed point in our creed, 

But life is not composed entirely of “religion” in th 
ordinary sense of the word. Outside “ religion ” there is a wide 
ring where the Moral Law on its own merit is seen to be right 
and good. Millions upon millions of men agree to this, eye, 
while ignoring religion, and in fact all but a few of the mor 
lawless of the human race profess a desire to live under its 
rule. We may call this all but universal agreement The State 
or the Collective Conscience, or the longing for the Ide 
Right ; we may give it varied and even contradictory names, 
such as “ The Categorical Imperative,” “The Highest Utilitar. 
anism,” or “ Le Contrat Social ” ; we may define it this way and 
that way ; but there undoubtedly the power is, a something of 
the most extraordinary value to the human race as a whole, 
a something the animals have not, but which drives the 
conduct of man into well-ordered sequences. That this power 
and this order emanate from God, and are the work of His 
Holy Spirit on the conscience and will of the Race, there 
cannot be the least doubt, even though they are unaccompanied 
by any recognition of a personal bond; and that “Love is 
the fulfilling of the Law,” and that the individual Christian 
life naturally fulfils the main obligations imposed by the State, 
is the chief corroboration of Christianity. There are other 
evidences, many of them, but this is the chief. The State 
has not, of course, the absolutely final word, and, through 
tyranny at home and lust of conquest abroad, it may fail in 
its high commission and serve evil purposes. In that case 
it must be resisted, and this implies using force, for we ar 
now in a region where physical compulsion finds its right 
place. We must speak in a language that is understood, and, 
from the slight punishment of the child up to life in the convict 
settlement, or even perhaps up to the capital sentence, remedial 
and deterrent force must be employed. Behind the order 
must lie the ultimate power to punish disobedience, or the 
order is fragile and fictitious. That which would be wrong 
in the region of personal religion becomes right and necessary 
in the region of communal ethics. It is, for instance, easily 
seen that a free pardon, so rightly bestowed with regard to 


personal insult, becomes wrong in the judicial court, where the ? 


responsibility of maintaining the honour of the law is laid on 


our shoulders; to forgive is, in such a case, not only an error | 


but a crime, a transgression of the highest right. 
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Turn back to our present war. In the light of all these 
thoughts, what shall we say now about the “ Forgive, forgive, 
Love, love” of the pacifists ? This war is, thank Heaven, not 
one of religion, but one of ethics. Had the Turks been our sole 
enemies, the position might well have seemed more complicated, 
but, as it is, both Moslems and Hindus fight in our ranks, and 
(alas !) some sincere followers of Christ fight in the ranks of the 
Germans, and this fact at any rate proves that the matters on 
which we disagree are not within the regions of faith, but are 
strictly confined to the regions of the Moral Law, where, 
when argument has failed, physical violence is not only per- 
missible, but good. 

There are some things we, as Christians, need to be quite 
sure of before we can agree to all this, and that is that the State 
as such has a real definite existence in the sight of God, and is 
athing on which He can look with approval; that nations as 
well as individuals have a real life and a course of conduct, good 
or evil, and that He deals with them as nations, and that when 
we enter into close personal relations to Him we do not lose the 
wider, looser, collective responsibility ; that ‘“‘ Render unto 
Cesar” is as much a command as “ Render unto God,” and 
obedience is pleasing in His sight ; that the Christian does not 
cease to be an Englishman ; and that the great public laws of 
Justice, Liberty, and Beneficence are not blotted out by the 
private laws of “ Forgive and love,” but are the foundation- 
stones of all good, and unalterable ; in fine, that by giving us 
Redemption our Father does not undo the work of Creation, 
but only makes the obligations the more emphatic. 

With regard to the present war, it would be far too lengthy 
a matter to go back on the causes, but by this date the Germans 
have convinced us by a thousand barbarous demonstrations that 
they are about the very last of civilised nations to be entrusted 
with the guardianship of small States, or the mastery of the 
high seas, and that their rule would mean a condition of help- 
less servitude to the mass of mankind. To say that is eens § 
and the conviction arises unchallenged of the right of organised 
physical resistance to oppose itself to such high-handed violence 
—more than the right, at the present time the imperative duty ; 
and the nobler and stronger the nation, the more it is willing 
to suffer and to do in behalf of the weaker nation. At the 
— time, I say, because it is easily seen that war as we 

ave it now is but a rough test, a clumsy expedient, where the 
unishment falls upon the wrong people, and that arbitration 
ked by some central force in which all nations were agreed 
would be a far better plan. Personal fighting is the argument 
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of children, arbitration is for grown men. Before the reagoy 
is matured violence is necessarily appealed to, for we have ty 
speak a language that is understood. We may take they 
young child by the shoulders and stand it in the corner, by 
two or three years later such treatment would not only be, 
disgrace but wholly ineffective, and we have to select othe 
methods, until finally we can appeal to the reason and the 
conscience without the least exertion of physical force, [y 
considering the conduct of nations, it is a sorrowful admission, 
but the methods of reason and of peace lie still in the happy 
future, and in this our sudden and immediate distress we 
have once more, and it is ardently to be hoped for the las 
time, to take up the old weapons and to answer our would-be 
invaders by the arbitrament of the sword. 

The childhood of the individual and of the race run parallel 
the one to the other, and the use of physical violence is a 
evidence of immaturity in the subject to be convinced. Its, 
as it were, first a “blow” alone, then “a word and a blow,’ 
and then a “word” alone, with the blow held in reserve far 
in the background. Glance at the story of Pheenicia. This 
people had not a religion of mere ceremonial independent of 
ethics, as is to be seen in other primitive nations, but they 
organised the worst lusts of human nature into a system of 
which evidence remains in their carvings, as well as in the 
short but dreadful glimpses given us throughout the Old 
Testament, and with their wonderful ability in commerce they 
carried the corruption round the shores of the Mediterranean 
far and wide. Man under such tutelage would sink lower 
than the beasts, and his future would be hopeless. The rotten 
part of the fruit must be cut out. Whowould doit? As long 
as God has servants on the earth He will ask them to share 
His mind in the matter and to help Him, but at first there 
was no one, and the Cities of the Plain had to be destroyed 
without human agency, and the awful glare of burning Sodom 
lights the pages of the Bible from the first book to the last. 
A few centuries later the hardy, desert-trained bands of Israel 
were led by Joshua against the fastnesses of Canaan, and 
hills and groves soaked in memories of blood and lust were 
dedicated to the only God who cared for conduct ; this was 
but imperfectly done, for the vanquished were often mentally 
the victors, but the fact alone unfurled the flag of war to the 
death. The next instrument was a heathen representative of 
mere brute force, for Nebuchadnezzar utterly destroyed Tyre 
and Sidon, as may be read in detail in ancient inscriptions and 
in the book of the prophet Ezekiel. Though these cities were 
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«scraped to the dust and made like the top of a rock” 
(Ezek. xxvi. 4), the wickedness was not yet taken from the earth 
on account of the large and luxurious colony of Carthage, and 
so the austere and valiant Romans were brought in; we all 
know the story of ‘ Carthago delenda est,” and the result of 
the Punic wars, and that was the end. There were four sepa- 
rate assaults covering a space of one thousand five hundred 
ears before the earth was rid of this centre of defilement, but 
it was done at last. 

But let us before closing turn to the record of Christ, the 
Word of the Father, the revealer of divine thoughts, and ask, 
Has he left us no pronouncement on this momentous subject ? 
It is often taken for granted that our Lord condemned all 
violence, and that both His life and death spoke nothing but 
“Forgive, forgive, Love, love.” This is not so. His conduct 
and character are unhesitatingly founded upon perfect justice, 
wise, discriminating justice, and such an idea includes a back- 

und of force, even though patient explanation and gentle 
entreaty stand full in the foreground. It is true that His 
Passion and Death fall within the innermost circle of Religion, 
where the natural heart of man can form no true judgment, 
and can therefore only serve as examples to the individual 
who claims them; but His teaching very often deals with the 
region of Ethics, a region open and clear to every honest 
conscience, and when on these topics He speaks of violence 
without the slightest hesitation. His parables are by no means 
always about Good Samaritans and Prodigal Sons, but at 
times they deal with very stern matters indeed. Note the 
following : 

Matt. xxi. 41. “ He will miserably destroy those wicked husbandmen.” 

Matt. xxvii. 7. “He sent forth his armies and destroyed those 

murderers, and burned up their city.” 

Luke xix. 27. “Those mine enemies which would not that I should 

reign over them, bring hither and slay them before me.” 


These are the closing words of three separate and important 
parables, and to our ears they may sound somewhat savage. 
Frankly admit without hesitation that our Lord always spoke 
within the circle of thought marked out by His age; that 
Oriental justice differs altogether from the exact measurements 
of Western justice, and loves to praise the good and punish 
the evil in an extravagant fashion that betrays the morals 
of the world’s infancy; that wild and cruel revenges were 
occasionally taken by governors of distant provinces, and that 
the audience was not the least shocked by allusion to them, 
but accepted them as in the course of nature, where we should 
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utterly condemn and renounce; admit and concede all they 

oints, and even yet you have force, irresistible, destructiy 
orce hovering over the parable, a force without which j 
would be meaningless. 

Other examples rise to our memory: “Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground?” “Bind him hand and foot, ang 
cast him into outer darkness.” ‘The lord of that servant yi 
cut him in sunder.” ‘ Better that a millstone were h 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of the 
sea.” These instances are of individuals, not nations, but the 
principle is the same. The bad shall not for ever misuse the 
good, the innocent shall not for ever be crushed in the hand 
of the brutal, the selfish and unfruitful shall not for eve 
spread and prosper, but when entreaty fails a stroke shall fall 
that it is impossible to ignore, a testimony that our Almighty 
Ruler cares first and most about the Moral Law. We begin 
now to see that the “Forgive, forgive, Love, love,” % 
stringently enjoined on personal conduct, is means to an end 
rather than the end in itself, which end is the unsullied puri 
and living energy of perfect Goodness. Man, when all is sid 
is made in the image of God, and nothing lower than this can 
give his heart and his judgment satisfying rest. The sun is 
very large and is a furnace of cosmic energy of which the earth 
receives but about one twelve-millionth of all it has to give; 
the earth is very small and hangs on a fragile poise of adjust- 
ments, and yet the whole sun is needed to satisfy the demands 
of the earth, and nothing less will serve. 

Again look on to the future. The glimpses given us seem 
as purposely obscure as the words that deal with present 
conduct are luminous, but whatever there is or is not, there 
is certainly the idea of compelling force. Our Lord endorses 
certain awful cataclysms in the past, by saying He intends to 
repeat them. “As it was in the days of Noah. . . as it was 
in the days of Lot, . . . so shall it be,” and twice over come 
the solemn words, “ It destroyed them all.” Now turn to that 
strange book which stands last in the Bible, endeavouring by 
an appeal to the eye (as it were) to catch the attention that 
wandered from the call of the preacher to the ear, and read 
Rev. vi. 14 to 17. People tell us that an earthquake is a far 
worse and more nerve-shattering thing to endure than either 
flood or fire, yet the men spoken of in these verses—and 
observe they are of every degree from kings to slaves— 
definitely prefer such a convulsion of Nature to that most 
awful of all things “the wrath of the Lamb.” “The great 
day of his wrath is come, and who shall be able to stand?” 
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What is the real meaning of that long-delayed wrath? Let 
me quote words abler than my own:' “ Earthquake, darkness, 
and the shaken heavens, are as nothing compared with the 
wrath of outraged love. They turn to the whole weight of 
the material universe to crush and hide them, rather than 
meet the judgment they know they have merited; to hide 
them from ‘the wrath of the Lamb.’ We cannot soften or 
explain away the words. If we could we should shake the 
foundations of the moral universe, we should rob the world 
and everyone in it of the great hope of the victory of justice, 
of the overcoming evil with good. All love on earth would 
be baseless if love in heaven were not rooted in equity. The 
heart of mankind could not rest on a love which could not 
burn with fires of indignation against wrong. No anger like 
the anger of pity for the wronged! no wrath like ‘the wrath 
of the Lamb.’ Thank Heaven for that strong paradoxical 
phrase. It kills for ever the weak delusion that pity means 
indulgence to sin, that patience means tolerance of wrongs to 
others, that indignation against injustice is an unsaintly agita- 
tion, that justice is an apathetic admission that both sides 
may be equally wrong, and mercy an indolent hope that both 
may be equally right.” Words such as these strike into the 
very depths of the matter ; and as long as God has servants on 
the earth, it is through them that He will work. 

To fight for Ethics but not for Religion. Let me revert 
in closing to this distinction that I have already worked out, 
because I believe it is here that the best Pacifists are led 
astray. ‘ Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.” It is not blameworthy in man 
that he can judge only by the words and deeds of another 
man; that is his province, to decide by conduct, while the 
Lord reserves to Himself alone to judge of the inner motive 
from which the conduct springs. So important is this dis- 
tinction that Christ did not leave it unnoticed. Not for the 
future but for the present, not in parable or metaphor but in 
direct and open terms, our Lord shows that the exertion of 
physical force is right in defence of the State, and wrong in 
defence of the Church. It is John xviii. 36: “If my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight.” Is Britain 
a kingdom of this world? Most decidedly she is. She is a 
kingdom that above all others stands for the three great found- 
ation-stones of the State—Justice, Liberty, and Beneficence. 
In defence of such a kingdom the opposition of arms to the 
very death is to be expected ; is necessary, is right, is to be 
1 The Book of the Unveiling, Mrs Charles (S.P.C.K.). 
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approved and honoured. ‘These words of our Lord are Hj 
“Render unto Cesar” over again, with the sudden and star. 
ling transfer from civilian to military life, and surely set the 
question at rest. Not for a moment would I deny that the 
“ fighting” is better carried on by the pen than by the sword, 
but some sort of fighting (ultimately backed by compulsion) 
will be necessary to the end of the world, or the savage 
grasping, retrogressive spirit will triumph, whether shown ip 
commercial selfishness or in direct military assault. In the 
present instance it is not England, France, and Belgium only 
that would suffer by our present enemy proving the conqueror, 
it is the ethies of the whole world that would suffer ; all supreme 
Justice, as the guardian of Liberty and Beneficence, woul 
suffer ; civilisation, the care and tutelage of inferior races, every 
good object on which the State finds its noble employments 
all would be thrown back for a couple of centuries, and perhaps 
be deflected for ever from the right course of progress. We 
fight for the grandest, noblest, most world-embracing caus 
that the world has ever known, or that can be imagined; we 
have the Divine approval distinctly enunciated, and we will 
fight till our cause is won and reigns supreme over the whole 
earth. 

The difficulty that confronts us lies in a wholly different 
region, and that is in the answer to the question, Are we as 
a nation worthy to be the champions of this spotless cause! 
The godless vanity of many of the rich, the besotting drink of 
many of the poor, seem to shout aloud, No, no, not worthy, 
Listen to the words of an officer at the Eastern front that 
appeared in the Times last March: “I feel confident, with 
many others, that the real war is against social evils, and the 
real battleground in the hearts of men. Not until there is 
some marked improvement in the atmosphere at home dare 
we hope or even wish for victory. I was through the fighting 
in Gallipoli, and, awful as it was, it was not sadder than—’ 
There is plenty more, but I need not continue. If peace 
were innocent, our views of war would be changed, but sin isa 
worse thing than pain, and while peace is used for the degrad- 
ing evils of self-indulgence, the energy and sacrifice of wat 
only shine the brighter. But this is another subject. 


CONSTANCE L. MAYNARD. 
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NATIONAL TRAINING. 
A REPLY TO MR BEGBIE. 


REGINALD F. RYND, B.D., 
Reader of the Temple. 


Tue excursion of Mr Harold Begbie into the regions of 
educational reform suggests many and varied reflections. 
Few subjects of the many upon which the War has served to 
centre attention call for so large a measure of technical know- 
ledge and experience. Even the experts hesitate to speak 
with anything like finality or decision on the endless issues 
involved in the question of reform. Beyond an agreement 


that our methods are haphazard and unscientific, no con- 
structive alternative policy seems as yet to have been more 
than outlined, and the whole question after months of dis- 
cussion is still swb judice. 

Before considering in any detail Mr Begbie’s plea for 
national training, it is necessary briefly to question, if not to 


 controvert, his fundamental idea of the function of education. 


He seems to have tripped over the ancient fallacy that the 
whole content of education is to be found in the etymology 
of the word by which the thing itself is expressed. Mr Begbie 
declares that education can only “ guide” or “ control,” it can- 


not “create”; it can only draw upon and put out at interest 


a fund already in existence; it can add nothing de novo to the 
elemental stock of character or personality. 

This idea that education is only formative, instructive, and 
not creative can surely be pushed too far. The childish mind 
is a tabula rasa upon which a whole series of impressions, good 
or bad, may be engraved by educational processes. Through 
education the child learns what are to him absolutely new 
truths; doors are opened hitherto closed, vistas revealed hither- 
to undreamt of; and an educationist with any experience 
knows that training will not only develop tendencies already 
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in existence in germ, but will awaken entirely new trains gf 
thought, suggest entirely new fields of intellectual energy, 

The function of education is to establish a relationshj 
between the unformed mind of the child and a whole body of 
moral and intellectual principles of which he starts by knowi 
nothing. Upon the kind of education he receives will de 
the choice of one or more alternative roads in the realm of 
conduct or understanding, and it is surely no abuse of language 
to call this work “ creative.” 

Education may not be able to “ radically change character,’ 
but it can so materially alter it as to give both moral and 
intellectual impulses an entirely new direction; it may not 
make a “saint of the sinner,” or a “philosopher of the fool,’ 
but it can transform vicious tendencies into those of virtue, 
and dulness into intelligence. 

But it is less with what education means than with what 
we demand of it that we are concerned for the moment. Un. 


fortunately, in this aspect of the question, we do not appear 


to be as free to erect a new system as Mr Begbie would have 
us believe. It is possible that “national ” training, as he con- 
ceives it, would go a good way towards creating a stronger 
social and racial consciousness than has hitherto belonged to 
the national ethos, but the modern child is something more 
than a mere social unit, or the member of a particular 
nationality: he is part of an intensely complicated social and 
industrial machine, in which he is destined to play his allotted 
part or perish. He is a human liability, and would not cease 
to be so by virtue of a civic training which is to make hima 
better citizen. ‘The society to which he belongs must not only 
clothe and feed and train him in the years of growth, it must 
also provide him with the means of independent existence. 
At a certain stage in his development he must convert his 
physical or intellectual energies into pounds, shillings, and pence, 
or face starvation. 

Now, if the State, at the same time that it provides the 
child with “ health,” “morality,” and “intelligence,” as _postu- 
lated by Mr Begbie, can give him the equipment needed for 
the stern and ceaseless battle that lies before him, well and 
good ; but if not, one or other of these desiderata will have 
to go by the board. You could not superimpose the system 
outlined by Mr Begbie upon the present competitive basis of 


Se and industrial life. It would demand nothing } 
ess than an entire reconstruction of the very foundations on | 


which our society now rests. 








Life is primarily a practical affair, it is only in a secondary 
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sense national, and any work of reconstruction would have to 
effect a balance between the rival claims upon the modern 
child’s time and energy. The schoolmaster’s function is 
necessarily confined to matters that are strictly relevant. He 
may, if time permits, make excursions into wider fields than 
those to which necessity binds him, but if he does so, it is 
at the risk of his own reputation and the future of the child. 
Modern life is at best for the industrial classes a stormy and 
complicated affair, and social and industrial pressure seems to 
increase rather than diminish as time goes on. 

But can we be certain that our general system of training 
isso demonstrably bad, or that we should benefit by any larger 
measure of “State” control? As far as our primary educa- 
tion is concerned, things point the other way. People speak 
of the “ State” as if it were some divinely-endowed entity that 
could always be relied upon to act with greater wisdom than 
any mere group or individual. But the State is after all only 
the nation in miniature; it is the microcosm of the national 
administrative faculty and intelligence: the stream cannot 
rise above its source. 

As far as education is concerned, the State in action is 
resolved into a “local authority,” which has not hitherto shown 
such evidence of enlightenment and sagacity in its administration 
that we can regard any extension of its power with enthusiasm. 
It has always suffered from that peculiar official lightheaded- 
ness which seems to overtake local bodies acting under 
Government control, and it has a pathetic attachment to 
red-tape possibly not equalled by any other branch of public 
service. It is well known, for instance, that the headmaster 
of a “Council” school has to spend so much of his time filling 
in the endless forms required by the local authority, that his 
opportunities of teaching and personal contact with his pupils 
are reduced to a minimum. 

But we have the product of “State” control among us 
to-day in the person of the lower-class child. And the lower- 
class child is not voted a success. He has no manners, is 
prone to petty vices, and is just now causing a flutter in 
administrative dovecotes by criminal tendencies that are defy- 
ing all the efforts alike of religion and philanthropy. We are 
not disposed to deny the need of broadening the basis of our 


_ education; the neglect of science and modern languages is an 


evil that should be remedied ; but let us beware that in getting 
nid of one educational fetish (even if it consist of an exaggerated 
individualism), we do not exchange it for another. 

In spite of all his protestations, Mr Begbie’s plea is based on 
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a system and on principles associated with Germanism. ft; 
a benevolent despotism no doubt, but it primarily looks tot 
good of the State and steadily subordinates individual interes 
to the larger national claim, and is founded on a theory 
the State that inevitably tends to stereotype and depress th 
national character. The “State” cannot always be truste 
Party government is bad, but “group” government is jp. 
finitely worse, as the example of Germany has taught us, 


eliminate. We were, not unnaturally, shocked at the Picture 


of rampant individualism in this country which the War serve | 


to show up in such strong relief, and we are almost uncon. 
sciously influenced by models that have resulted in the nation 
unity Germany is so proud of; but we should do well tp 
remember that the whole strength and temper of the English 
race is intimately bound up with a conception of freedom 
which makes our normal civil and political institutions unique 
Our secondary education may be unscientific, and it maybe 
absurd that our private schools should be proprietary concems 
and our public schools self-supporting bodies owing nothing to 
State subsidy or control; but it surely will not be denied that 
they have done their part in the creation and consolidation 
of character, and have produced the men needed for Englands 
social and political development. Before any drastic ch 
is made there must be a presumption that a new system wil 
produce results at least as good, if no better. But beyond 
certain questions of detail which probably in the long mm 
matter far less than seems to be thought at the moment, no 


case for any radical change in the system of secondary educs } 


tion has as yet been made out. 

With the education of the industrial classes things at 
very different. Here it is not a mere question of detail, but 
of the whole system, root and branch. Nationally speaking, 
the education of the lower classes, who are vastly in the 
majority, is a matter of much greater concern than that o 
the upper and middle classes. Thereasons are obvious. Thett 
are traditions of order and refinement behind the upper classé 


which, while they may not prevent their being vicious or it f 
effective, must prevent their becoming, in any large sense,’ F 


menace to the moral stability of the nation. Private 


public schools are based upon a conception of discipline ani 
esprit de corps that helps to remove tendeneies to individualism 


that may be harmful, unsocial, or destructive. 


But with the lower-class child things are far otherwise 
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Hedoes not possess any strict social sense or sense of collective 
responsibility ; he knows nothing of esprit de corps, but is 
mainly concerned to get through life with as little personal 
friction as possible. He belongs to a social order where the 
very pressure of existence makes a strict code of honour and 
veracity exceedingly difficult. At an early age he learns to 
look out for himself, and is on the defensive against parental 
_ or parochial encroachments upon his cherished liberty. By his 
| parents he is often regarded less as a moral responsibility than 
/ asan economic asset, and he starts to earn wages long before 
his powers of mind and body are properly developed. 
Voluntary organisations of all kinds are brought in to supple- 
ment the moral training that school or home have been able 
to afford. They all do something to stop leakages and fill 
up gaps, but they do not touch the fringe of the necessity 
that actually exists. They all suffer from being voluntary 
institutions, with which a certain element of bribery is in- 
sensibly associated, and they are largely in the wrong hands. 
The Scout movement, for example, one of the most 
universal and popular instruments of social progress, has not 
fully justified the hopes that were roused at its inauguration. 
It is a delicate instrument, and is liable to work more harm 
than good in unsuitable hands. It is based on “ individualism,” 


and the very freedom of its principles demands personal and 
administrative powers of the highest order. 

From these and kindred organisations the men of the class 
with traditions of order and refinement behind them stand 
severely aloof. We are not disposed to inquire into the 
causes of this indifference; we can only state, as a matter of 
long personal co pane that it exists, and record our con- 


viction that social work among the young people of the work- 
ing classes needs the best in the way of brain and breeding 
that the country can offer if it is to be really effective. 

_ The same principle applies in our primary education. It 
isin the wrong hands. Its teachers are taken from a class 
who cannot set the standard of moral, personal, and social 
| tefinement that is needed to counteract the unsocial and 
destructive tendencies associated with the less educated orders 


i J Of society. The salaries paid are so wretched, that a class 


_ of teacher is attracted who must of necessity lack the strong 
_ personal qualities required for such work. 

| _ It is, of course, impossible entirely to model our national 
| Schools upon the example of the public and private schools of 
: the country, but it should not be impossible to borrow some- 
_ thing from them in the way of temper and administration, 
Vou. XV.—No. 3. 32 
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and place the whole system on a broader, more human, anj 
more dynamic basis than is possible with things as they ar. 
The public school boy, who relatively needs far less discipline 
than his less privileged brother, is obliged to belong to a cade 
corps, and besides the indigenous discipline of school-life js 
subjected to the severer military discipline of the O.T.C. Fo 
the lower-class boy there is no such provision. Between the 
critical ages of fourteen and eighteen he may either succumb to 
the blandishments of one of the many organisations that wil 
try to secure him, or go his own way and possibly drift, a 
so many lads do, into one of those groups or gangs of young 
human wastage that may be seen any day in the week in the 
streets of East or South London. 

In face of the urgent necessity of making fundamental 
changes in the system that is intended to educate and civilis 
the working-class child, we may safely leave secondary educ- 
tion to take care of itself. Its temper and methods ar 
admirably suited to the English character in spite of certain 
faults in detail. But for the child of the industrial classes 
something more is needed than the mere extension of “ State” 
control as conceived by Mr Begbie. Bureaucratic methods 
inseparable from “State” interference have been the curse of 
our primary education, which needs the play of freer and more 
enlightened principles than the present system, or its extension, 
can hope to give us. Failing any radical change such as we 
have indicated, some compulsory organisation, on a military 
basis, can alone give the moral stability and personal discipline 
which the children of the working-classes need: voluntary 
organisations have had their day. 

The correlative question of “State” morality would need 
an article to itself; but we are surprised to find any advocate 
for an idea that both reason and experience must show to be 
an illusion: morality apart from the sanctions of religion has 
again and again been found to be “the baseless fabric of 


a dream.” 
REGINALD F. RYND. 


Lonpon. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


\.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited toa single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“SACRAMENTAL RELIGION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1917, p. 230.) 


I. 


Ir is a matter of great importance that the writer of a strongly con- 
troversial article should make himself acquainted with the actual opinions 
of those whom he is criticising, and that he should be able to explain with 
some coherence the position which he occupies himself. The Bishop of 
Carlisle, writing on “‘ Sacramental Religion,” has been singularly unfortunate 
in each of these respects. He is quite within his rights when he expresses 
his disagreement with “ Sacramentalists,” but he should not attribute to 
them notions which they would energetically repudiate, nor should he deny 
their adherence to truths which they hold as commonplaces of religion. 
He begins by defining Sacraments in the widest sense to be “all cognisable 
signs of the presence and attributes of the invisible God,” and he has many 
excellent remarks to make on this subject. But he pitches his observations 
in such a key that there is connoted all through his disquisition the im- 
cpa that this wide view is repugnant to “ Catholics,” and is a price- 
ess treasure of Protestant theology. As a matter of fact, this wide view is 
aplatitude of general Christian belief. It is tersely expressed in the Church 
Catechism, which says that a Sacrament has two parts, the outward visible 
sign and the inward spiritual grace; it finds explicit acceptance in the 
earliest Church writers, and it is implicitly held by everyone who believes 
in Christianity, and by many people who do not. ‘The suggestion that it is 
the peculiar property of the Bishop and those who symbolise with him is 
perfectly gratuitous; the topic in question is an elementary truism of 
universal acceptance. 

But the Bishop adds: “We narrow too much, and with fatal con- 
sequences, the sacramental character of human life when we limit it to 
specific ordinances and observances.” One is sorry to hear that the Bishop 
is engaged in making such a limitation, but as he says “ we,” who in the 
world can be making it with him? Certainly not the Church of Rome. 
Out of the innumerable “ outward signs ” it has indeed selected seven which 
it considers to be so distinctly emphasised by the Almighty as channels of 
His grace, that it is justified in giving an assurance to all and sundry that 
the grace of God is to be found in the use of them. Not a whit more the 


Church of England, which has selected two only of such “ outward signs ” 
| asbeing ordained by Christ personally, about which it feels able to give 
499 
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the same assurance. But where is the limitation? There is here a itive 
certification of a small number of ordinances, but there is no denial of thy 
value which presumably belongs to other ordinances which are not thy 
attested. 

It is evident that a definition of what is called “ validity” is needa 
The Bishop recognises this necessity, and accordingly proceeds to meet jt 
“There are two kinds of validity: the validity of God's grace and a validity 
of man’s invention. The former is known by its fruits and its freedom: 
the latter by its leaves and fetters.” 

And again: “ When, therefore, men are considering the validity of 
Sacraments it behoves them to define the kind of validity they are conside. 
ing, and to say whether they mean institutional validity or validity 
according to the fullness of the Incarnation. For it is a very serious matty 
indeed to restrict that fullness to the measures of an institution, anf 
— these institutional measures with the measure of the Mini 
of God.” 

As we must conclude from these definitions that institutional validity s 
“a validity of man’s invention,” and is known “ by its leaves and fetters,” ye 
naturally shrink from confessing that that is precisely the validity which ve 
mean. Weare comforted, however, in doing so by reading that, “ A Church 
regarded simply as an ecclesiastical institution or organisation clearly hasa 
ny to make its own conditions of membership” (in fact, to go in fo 
“leaves and fetters”), “ but it has no right to unchurch other Churches, 
erences their ministrations either irregular or invalid because they diffe 
rom its own methods and teachings.” ‘Then what on earth is it to 
about them? It “has a right to make its own conditions of membet. 
ship”; which means that it has a right to say what elements constitute the 
true Church, what are essential principles in organised religion. Whatis 
it to say, then, about organisations which do not possess, and which do not 
want to possess, those features? Is it to say in one breath that it has 
learned from the Gospel that certain things are essential, but that it reall 
is of no consequence whether you possess them or not? That “It does not 
matter what you believe as long as you believe that it does not matter”? 

The long and the short of it is, that there is only one thing, and no 
two, to which the word “validity” is properly given. It is the assurae 
given by the Church that certain conditions exist which God has promis 
to crown with His Presence, and that these conditions fully exist on certain 
given occasions. In precisely the same way the Mint puts a “ Hall-mark’ 
on the precious metals to certify that they are genuine. It does not asset 
that there is no gold in the mines or elsewhere ; it is even conceivable that 
it might be sometimes deceived about the metals upon which it stamps the 
Hall-mark. ‘This is the work undertaken and the position assumed by te 
Church. “The outward and visible sign” is a “ pledge to assure us” of the 
gran of “the inward and spiritual grace.” But in all its sacramental 


efinitions there is no suggestion that the grace of God may not be foun F 


elsewhere. In determining the Canon of Scripture the Church does no 


even imply that there is no inspiration outside it ; in asserting the validity f 


of its “ orders” it does not deny the obvious fact that the grace of Gol 


is working through the ministry of many men who are not episcopally 
ordained ; in certifying that the presence of Christ is to be found in Hi | 
Sacraments there is no thought of restricting “ that fullness to the measurt | 


of an institution.” It is a perilous thing to assert a universal negative, bit 
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[will venture to say that not one of those whom the Bishop of Carlisle 
istilting at all through his article, from the Pope of Rome to the most 
obscure Anglican Ritualistic Curate, would be found to suggest such a 
reposterous restriction. The Bishop has set up a man of straw, such a 
man as never was on land or sea, and scolds us all for the existence of his 
t. For throughout his article runs the implication that “Catholics ” 
do not hold truths which are of the essence of the Gospel, and the assertion 
that they do hold mechanical and limited notions which everyone of them 
would repudiate with all his might. E 
There are many other points in the article which call for notice, but I 


| will indicate only two. It is said (p. 237), “ If it [the sacramental presence] 


depended merely on historic successions or ecclesiastical institutions it would 
be dangerously uncertain.” If it depended “ merely” on this, it would be 
not only uncertain, but impossible. Yet there may be an essential element 
in a situation without its being the only one. The Church of England 
decides that this “‘ historic succession ” is essential when it asserts that the 
unworthiness of the minister does not affect the validity of the Sacrament ; 
but the Bishop himself seems to assert the same thing when he adds a 
sentence in strange contradiction to that which has just been quoted: “A 
duly ordered agency is meet and right—nay, even necessary—for the decent 
ps effective ministry of God’s Word and Sacraments; for without such 
an ordination vagueness and chaos would inevitably ensue.” Nothing 
more decisive about irregular ministries could possibly be said; for my 
own part, I would hardly go the length of ascribing “ vagueness and chaos ” 
to any effort made in Christ's name under whatever auspices it began. 

Once more (p. 282), concerning “ the Apostolical succession,” the Bishop 
says, “I understand that some of the most learned ecclesiastical scholars 
are growing increasingly doubtful about the unbroken continuity of this 
succession.” Such a method of suggesting doubts about a historical fact 
would be disingenuous if it were not made, as it evidently is, in complete 
forgetfulness of the wide area which such an argument covers. For 
example, on page 236 we read, “The most trustworthy means we possess 
for the authentic determination of the mind and will of Christ are the 
New Testament writings.” But to this, if he is consistent, the Bishop 
must add that “some of the most learned ecclesiastical scholars are 
growing increasingly doubtful about” it, and a good many of them feel 
quite sure that the New Testament writings hardly represent the mind and 
will of Christ at all, but retlect merely the Judaistic presuppositions of the 
Synoptists and the Hellenistic eclecticisms of John and Paul. But the 
Bishop is not consistent with himself; he does not understand in the least 
degree the theology which he is criticising, and, as far as one can make out, 
he writes from a position of his own which shifts its ground from page to 
page, from the vagueness of gnostic mysticism to the clear-cut certainties 
of Calvin. Francis Lerrn Boyp. 
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is | Wx may indeed say with the Bishop of Carlisle that it is not for us to 
attempt to vs limitations on the Divine grace, and that wherever the 
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not settle the question whether there are not prescribed channels within thy 
fellowship of a Visible Church in which grace has been promised to us an 
through which it is specially ordained to flow. Who of us, for instance, 
would assert that the Bible is the only written book which has proved ty 
be a means of grace? Yet all Christians agree to regard it as the norm| 
fountain of the grace of God and the ordained channel provided for jt 
flow. 

May we not say that God has made known to us two ideals, both of 
which it is necessary to keep in mind, yet apparently often conflicting, an 
which Christendom has not yet seen the way to combine, the ideal of 
fellowship in a Visible Church, and that of the all-embracing love of God} 
And may we not be glad that each ideal finds its exponents, seeing tht 
the more earnestly we hold on to the one, the more likely we are to lox 
sight of the other? For ideals are amongst the most sacred things that ve 
have given to us, and they must be maintained, come what may, even in this 
impossible world—impossible, I mean, because the facts rarely co 
with the ideals. Experience indeed has shown how little compatible the 
inward fellowship of spirit is with the lapse from outward unity. And yet, 
on the other hand, the position of the Nonconformist Churches, at home 
and abroad, with the undoubted spiritual forces behind their ministries and 
the fruits of the Spirit manifest in their works, constitutes, as the Bishop 
rightly impresses on us, a fact which we cannot afford to ignore. 

Let us ask then, how does God Himself deal with facts which are out 
of harmony with His ideals? All through the history of mankind it my 
be seen how He is perpetually adapting His action to human infirmity, 
Even so, where disunion has abounded, grace has often abounded mor 
exceedingly. 

And so He has set us an example which the Church has been slow to 
follow. For us to abandon the ideal of unity in the fellowship within on 
Visible Church is unthinkable, but there must be ways of going outside and 
beyond it. Have we found these ways? Have we even earnestly sought 
for them ? 

And in this connection I would ask to be allowed to make one practical 
suggestion. For us, the clergy, to attempt to find ways of our own by 
passing the limits ordained by authority would be surely inexcusable 
And yet, supposing that someone amongst us, of sufficient weight ani 
eminence, should feel justified in overpassing the recognised boundarie 
in pursuit of some practical effort—I am not thinking, of course, of doctrinl 
variations—in order to establish relations of amity with those outside ou 
Communion, would it not be better, instead of carping at it, to wait ani 
see what fruits come of his action? Has it not sometimes happened that 
the Church has made some real advance by action in the first place 0 
doubtful legality ?_ Should the too adventurous explorer be found tole 
on the wrong track, no one is committed but himself, whereas, if he is 
right, we may all be following him in days to come; in which case, perhaps 
the parable is likely to be exemplified which narrates that “no on 
remembered that same poor man.” Freveric Bon. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


“NATIONAL TRAINING.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1917, p. 177.) 


Ms Brose cuts the Gordian knot of the religious difficulty in National 
education. He will have no religious beliefs taught, no theism of any 
kind. In order to reconcile us to this, he asks us to accept certain state- 
ments as axiomatic. Upon these I should like to make a few remarks. 

Mr Begbie calls upon us to acknowledge that “education cannot 
radically change character.” ‘Then he tells us that “its only function is to 
develop the most useful talents and the best characteristics of a personality,” 
and then, a little lower, “at its very best . . . education is only guidance.” 
As if guidance were the same thing as development, and as if development, 
which acts on certain selected elements of character by way of encourage- 
ment, and on certain others by way of repression, does not radically alter 
character ! 

Personally, I believe that just as the State enforcement of Puritanism 
under the Commonwealth changed the character of our people so that 
we are no longer the musicians which our Elizabethan ancestors were, so 
education arranged to advance the military schemes of Prussia has radically 
altered for the worse the moral character of the German people. 

Then as regards State education he says, “Its business is the training 
of its children in such qualities as the State demands in its citizens.” 
Obviously, therefore, we must reach some measure of national agreement 
as to the qualities which the State demands. Mr Begbie’s demands of a 
citizen of the British Empire, as such, are not coextensive with mine, and 
I do not think either of us could put up with the ideal the German Empire 
sets before itself. Some way must be found to formulate an ideal of citizen- 
ship acceptable to the nation as a whole before a scheme of education can 
be initiated to realise it. 

Mr Begbie’s citizen, as such, is to have “the spirit of Christianity, but 
not its creed.” But the spirit of Christianity is that of loyalty to Christ. 
Nevertheless the citizen, as such, is to have no belief in the Heavenly 
Father, Whom it was the supreme object of Christ to reveal to the world. 

The citizen, as such, is to be both moral and intelligent, but apparently 
these qualities are to be kept in watertight compartments, so that his in- 
telligence must not be turned upon his morality, for that would inevitably 
lead him into the forbidden sphere of doctrine, orthodox or the reverse. 

“The ministers of religion,” says Mr Begbie, “ have all their work cut 
out for them in preparing the public life of the nation for the reception of 
these children after the State has finished with them.” They have indeed ! 
These children, unintelligently moral, and intelligently unmoral, are to have 
a “public conscience ” comed up in them after their school education is 
completed—a truly Sisyphean task ! 

Apparently our children are naturally moral, and not naturally in- 
telligent. Is Mr Begbie not afraid that when he has quickened the germ 
of intelligence, which he perceives in them, it may burst the watertight 

compartments and ask awkward questions about morality, questions for 
which the State system makes no provision, and for the answers to which 
the child must look to amateur efforts at instruction provided for his jaded 
brain in times of relaxation ? 

Mr Begbie makes play with the differences of religious belief within the 
nation, va concludes that as the State no longer demands of its citizens 
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belief in any one system of religious teaching, no such system should }y 
taught in its schools, But the State ought to require of its citizens religious 
belief, for history shows conclusively that an irreligious nation, a nation jy 
which religious belief has ceased to have life and power, is a decadent 
nation. Only the State cannot, as things are, require any specified 
religious belief. And here, for want of space to prove it, I must ask hin 
to accept as axiomatic the statement that the least satisfactory form of the 
Christian Creed, if it be living, and in touch with all departments of life, 
has a wholesome effect in the development of character for which m 
substitute has been, or can be, found. Undenominationalism is not such 
a form. It was manufactured, it did not grow, it is designedly incomplete, 
it is not a living thing. But there are ways of bringing to morality the 
indispensable stimulus of religious belief without either attempting the 
impossible task of discovering the irreducible minimum, or else perpetrating 
the injustice of teaching children beliefs which their parents do not wish 
them to hold. Hitherto the abominable practice of making education a 
pawn in the game of party politics has barred out all attempts at experi 
menting in this direction. Will the breaking up of old party ties after 
the war give those their chance at last who hold that in all State schools 
children should be taught the religion of their parents by teachers who 
believe in it ? Cuar.ss E. Scorr-Moncnizrr, 
Buxton. 





“THE MODERNIST REVIVAL OF ANGLICANISM.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1916, p. 90.) 


Wuetuer all-convincing to most or many folk, Mr Moxon’s article is 
refreshingly clear. There is, however, one expression in a sentence of his 
which, unless I have misread it, is surely a slip of the pen. Mr Moxon 
says, “ The religious bond between disciples and God in Christ is the bond 
of love and not an agreement with the belief either of the Master or of a 
majority of His followers.” Mr Moxon must, surely, mean the words 
“either of the Master” to be taken in a limited sense. If used without 
qualification, they would strike at Him who is the Truth. Mr Moxon 
must, surely, have in his mind beliefs which Jesus shared with His age; 
e.g. as to the authorship of the Old Testament books or the nearness of 
the Parousia. He cannot possibly mean his sweeping sentence to include 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith. Indeed Mr Moxon himself speaks 
in the preceding sentence of “a common faith in the Divine character # 
revealed by the life and work of Christ,” thus implying that we accept a 
authoritative our Lord’s teaching about the Father. 

There is one interesting point arising out of Mr Moxon’s reference to 
the inhibition by the Bishop of Oxford of the Rev. J. M. Thompson 
because he expressed his denial of the clauses about Christ’s birth in their 
literal meaning. Dr Charles Gore, when Bishop of Birmingham, himself 
enunciated similar views in his fourth lecture on “The Historical 
Trustworthiness of the Gospels,” delivered in St Philip’s Church, 
Birmingham, at noon on December 10th, 1902, when his ipsissima verba 
were, “The evidence of our Lord’s birth of a virgin was no part of the 
original Apostolic testimony, and still to-day this question is not a ground 
on which belief is asked.” Tueopore P. Brockienurst. 
GiaGLeswick-IN-CRAVEN. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Prorrssorn G. DAWES HICKS. 


{v the last Survey I referred to the interesting series of papers pub- 

lished in commemoration of Professor Josiah Royce’s sixtieth birthday. 

Professor Royce did not long survive that event. He died at his home 

in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on September 14 last. A distinguished 
philosophical thinker and teacher has thus been removed from our 
midst, and a man who can ill be spared in the present crisis of human 

history. Royce combined in singular measure depth of metaphysical 
insight with a moral enthusiasm that was inspiring and contagious. The 
idealism which he worked out in a succession of stimulating volumes bore 
from the beginning the stamp of original thinking and was in no sense 
a mere reproduction of the Hegelian mode of speculation. It owed, 
perhaps, more to Fichte and to Schopenhauer than to Hegel, and in later 
years Royce used to say that he considered himself less Hegelian than he 
ever was. Each of his books shows him gradually making headway along 
the line of reflection he had mapped out for himself. In his early work, 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy (1891), he breaks away from the 
conventional track by seeking to ground his idealism upon the contention 
that the conditions which determine the cote possibility of error must 
themselves be absolute truth, and by challenging an opponent to show 
how he could make an error save through the presence of an actual inclusive 
thought for which the error always was error. In The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy (1897), by means of the distinction between the world of 
description and the world of appreciation, he reaches the conclusion that 
since that only can be described which has first been appreciated, there 
must be universal types of appreciation, and in consequence ideals must 
be logically prior to mechanism—and nature, in order to be relatively 
describable, must embody purposes and so be possessed of truth. In the 
two volumes, The World and the Individual (1900 and 1901), on the basis 
of the distinction between the external and internal meaning of ideas, the 
conception of individuality is elaborated and the attempt is made to show 
that the individuality of the unique divine purpose is in such wise present 
in each finite purpose that no finite purpose, viewed merely as an internal 
meaning, could have its place taken by another without a genuine alteration 
ofthe whole. Finally, in his last work, The Problem of Christianity (1913), 
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the main stress of the argument is laid upon the nature of what is called 
“interpretation” as contrasted with perception and conception. There 
are, it is contended, objects which can called neither things nor 
universals—namely, meanings or signs; and the knowledge of a sign 
sign, i.e. gua meaning, is a knowledge sui generis. A mind is essential] 
a being that manifests itself through signs, and the very being of signs 
consists in their demanding interpretation. The relations of minds ar 
essentially social, and experience shows that the idea of the individual sdf 
and that of the community are peculiarly adapted to interpret the other 
both to itself and to the other, when such interpretation is carried on in 
the spirit which the Apostle Paul laid at te beaks of his philosophy of 
human history and of his Christology. 

The sudden death on December 16, at the age of fifty-three, of 
Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, Director of the Psychological Laboratory at 
Harvard, removes from our midst another thinker of great independence and 
originality. His earliest publication was a dissertation on the development, 
application, and significance of the theory of natural selection, which 
appeared in 1885 ; but he first became known by his brilliant monograph, 
entitled Die Willenshandlung, that appeared in 1888. Premising thu 
psychology is nage concerned with contents of consciousnes 
(Bewusstseimsinhalte), and that sensations are the ultimate irreducible 
constituents into which a content of consciousness may be analysed, Miinster- 
berg maintained that the will, as a psychological phenomenon, could be 
reduced to a complex of sensations, each one of which is of the same order 
as blue, hard, sweet, or warm. The little volume, written with much vigour 
and force, gave rise to a somewhat heated controversy both in Germany 
and in England. It was followed by a series of Beitrage zur eaperimentellen 
Psychologie, in which the author, on the basis of a considerable amount of 
experimental investigation, tried to show that what Wundt had named 
apperception was not essentially different in kind from the process of 
association. In his later books, however—in Psychology and Life (1899), 
and particularly in the Grundziige der Psychologie (1900), unquestionably 
his greatest work,—Miinsterberg argued that although psychology as a 
science is restricted to Bewusstseinsinhalte, yet these are no more the 
ultimate reality of our inner experience than the unperceivable atoms of 
the physicist are the ultimate reality of the outer world. The real subject 
is a willing subject, but the will, in this sense, is not a perceivable object, 
and cannot, therefore, be dealt with from the psychological point of view. 
Finally, in the volume entitled The Eternal Values (1909), dedicated to 
Josiah Royce, Miinsterberg worked out an idealistic philosophy, accordi 
to which the world is a deed—i.e. the realisation of that which is will 
the unfolding of an eternal will. 

We are glad to see in Mind (Oct. 1916) a translation from the Russian 
of Professor I.. M. Lopatin’s paper on “The Philosophy of Vladimir 
Soloviev.” Soloviev tried to reconcile in his philosophy many conflicting 
tendencies of thought. He was a theist in his ideas of the primary basis 
of things ; and at the same time a pantheist in his conception of the world- 
process as a becoming absolute. He was an optimist in his general 
appreciation of the meaning of human and natural existence ; and to some 
extent a pessimist in appraising the actual conditions of universal and 
human development. He believed that freedom was a fact, inasmuch as 
he conceived all concrete existences to emerge from the absolute self- 
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determination of God, whom nothing a to act in = prescribed 
manner; and he was a determinist inasmuch as he regarded all cosmic and 
historical process as predetermined by the interrelations of the fundamental 
factors of reality which called it forth and direct it. He was an idealist 
in his view of the inner essence of things; and at the same time he was a 
realist in so far as he considered space, time, and causality in nature to be 
not mere illusions of our consciousness but to possess a certain independent 
reality, though relative to ourselves. Professor Lopatin tries to show how 
these apparently irreconcilable points of view were united in his system 
into one coherent whole. There is an interesting article in the same 
number of Mind by Mr Archibald A. Bowman on “ Kant’s Phenomenalism 
in its relation to subsequent Metaphysics.” It was, Mr Bowman contends, 
Schopenhauer’s fundamental error (as indeed, though in a less crude way, 
it was Hegel's) to see in Kant’s phenomenalism a subjectivism akin to 
Berkeley's. Phenomenalism, as Kant understood it, is, in truth, the very 
opposite of subjectivism. A  oeceomne according to Kant, is not a 
mere appearance (Erscheinung’), but an appearance imbued with a universalit 
that is original and native to it. The theory was designed to establish the 
objective validity of scientitic ar som by purging appearance of incon- 
sistency ; and although this could only be done by introducing the antithesis 
of appearance and reality, the antithesis, in so far as it concerns the 
content of knowledge, is entirely negligible. Mr Carll Whitman Doxsee 

resents a careful piece of work in his article on “Hume’s Relation to 
Malebranche ” (Phil. R., Sept. 1916). He shows that these two thinkers 
have in common (a) a very similar analysis of causation; (b) a negative 
account of the knowability of the self; and (c) a doctrine of “natural 
judgment.” No feature of Malebranche’s philosophy, considering its 
position as a stage in the development of Cartesianism, 1s more noteworthy 
than the contention that we have no idea but only a vague feeling of the 
self. “My inner self reveals only that I am, that I think, that I desire, 
that I feel, that I suffer, etc. ; but it does not reveal to me what I am, the 
nature of my feelings, of my passions, of my pain, nor the relations of all 
these to one another, because, having no idea of my soul, not beholding its 
archetype in God, I am not able to discover either what it is or the modes 
of which it is capable” (Entretien, iii.). 

The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society have become indispensable 
to those who wish to follow the current tendencies of philosophical reflection. 
The new volume (vol. xvi., 1916: London, Williams & Norgate) contains 
a number of important papers. Dr H. Wildon Carr’s inaugural address, 
as President, on “ The Moment of Experience,” deals with a problem that 
has recently occupied much attention. Premising that the moment of ex- 
perience is the moment in which reality is sensed, the moment in which 
the mind is in direct and immediate relation to its object, he argues that 
movement or change is directly sensed, that what is mathematically past 
and what is mathematically future are both actually present to the mind 
insucha moment. The abstract contradictions, past and future, synthesised 
im @ present moment, become in the concept of activity an organic unity, 
and, therefore, reality in a higher degree. And as the moment of activity, 
the moment of experience may be said to be the moment of “attention to 
life.” Lord Haldane contributes a paper on “ Progress in Philosophical 
Research,” in which he gives an account of the rise of the New Realism 
and the gain to philosophical inquiry resulting from the discussions it has 
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initiated. Lord Haldane maintains that the mind, when it is adequately 
conceived, evinces itself as that which envelops the world, and not as 4 
thing alongside of other things in that world. If universals are to by 
thought of as existing in an extra-mental world and apart from mind, they 
physical reality becomes so transformed from the old-fashioned way of 
regarding it as to exhibit a logical vitality impossible to dissociate from 
continuity with a psychical system. One of the ablest papers in the volume 
is that by Mr J. W. Scott on “The Common-sense Distinction of Appear- 
ance and Reality.” Common-sense, he argues, selects one from the man 
appearances of an entity, and signalises it as the reality, of which the rest 
are the seeming, and from a knowledge of which the rest in certain circum. 
stances can be expected. The thesis which the author endeavours to 
defend is that the “real” appearance possesses the characteristic of bein 
the container, of which the other appearances are the content. Ultimately, 
it is contended, we emerge with the conclusion that the real is not a few 
selected appearances only, but that everything that appears at all is real, 
Professor A. E. Taylor’s contribution on “ Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates” 
is full of suggestive material, bearing not only on Greek philosophy but on 
modern thinking, such as the distinction between a vicious and a harmless 
infinite regress, and the acute discussion of Plato's “ refutation of idealism” 
in the Parmenides. The presentation of the theory of relativity in 
Professor A. N. Whitehead’s paper on “Space, Time, and Relativity” is 
likewise a valuable piece of work, and will be especially helpful to those who 
are concerned with the philosophical significance of the theory. Two 
symposia are included in the volume. One of these, to which Miss Beatrice 
Edgell, Mr F. C. Bartlett, Dr G. E. Moore, and Dr H. W. Carr contribute, 
is on “The Implications of Recognition.” Miss Edgell criticises Mr 
Russell’s theory of knowledge in that it allows no place for retentiveness, 
as distinguished from definite memories, and considers this failure to arise 
from the attempt to analyse the simplest cognitive experience into a two- 
term relation, viz. mental act and physical reality. Dr Moore urges that 
Miss Edgell’s arguments are an attack not upon Mr Russell’s theory of 
knowledge, but only upon his theory of the physical world. The other 
symposium is on “The Nature of the State in view of its External Re- 
lations.” The writers—Mr C. Delisle Burns, Mr Bertrand Russell, and 
Mr G. D. H. Cole—are largely in agreement in rejecting the view that the 
State is an end in itself. ’ 

A somewhat similar position in regard to the State is taken by Mr 
Edmund H. Hollands in his article entitled “ Nature, Reason, and the 
Limits of State Authority” (Phil. R., Sept. 1916). Mr Hollands contends 
(a) that Hegel’s idea of the State as the final possible human organisation 
is inconsistent with his own philosophy, for the logic of that philosophy 
would demand the transcendence of every moral interest, as an ideal 
principle, over its immediate objectification; and (5) that the theory is 
contrary to the facts of the moral life, for men have interests in common 
goods—economic, esthetic, scientific and philosophical, moral and 
religious—which exceed by their nature the limits of the State, and are, 
potentially at least, universally human. Mr George H. Sabine, writing on 
“* Liberty and the Social System ” (idid.), also maintains that in the works 
of idealistic philosophers there is a definite tendency to over-emphasise 
the ultimateness of the social order. The emphasis of the idealists has 
been upon the ethical necessity of finding a station in the objective order, 
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ssif the system were final while the individual is only casual. The argu- 
ment starts from a sound principle—the principle, namely, that ultimately 
the individual’s claim to a right has to be judged in the light of the 
common good, but does not really exclude the other per 9 namely, 
that any organisation of the common good has also to give scope to 
individual accomplishment. 

We welcome the publication of the fifteen essays and addresses, some of 
which appeared originally in this Journal, of Professor Cassius J. Keyser, 
under the title of The Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking (New York : 
Columbia University Press, 1916). Professor Keyser’s enthusiasm for his 
science is unbounded. What Gomperz says of Socrates is true of him: 
“he thirsts for pure concepts as ardently as any mystic ever panted for 
union with the Godhead”; and naturally he has little sympathy with the 
“evaluation of the science-making method of concepts,” which he finds in 
the writings of Bergson and William James. Only, by the way, it is hardly 
fair to the latter to represent him as saying that in the absence of concepts 
the universe would reveal itself as “a big blooming buzzing confusion.” 
James did not assert this as a universal proposition, he asserted it only 
of some such apprehension—namely, that of the primitive consciousness. 
Mathematics, Professor Keyser maintains, is, even in its purest and most 
abstract form, not detached from life. It is the ideal handling of the 
problems of life, and the central ideas of the science are precisely the chief 
ideas with which life must always deal, and which give to life its interests, 
its order, and its rationality. For example, the concept of “ function- 
ality” finds its correlate in life in the all-pervasive sense of interdepend- 
ence and mutual determination among the elements of the world. 

The January number of Mind contains an elaborate criticism of Mr 
Russell’s Lama | Lectures by Professor L. P. Saunders. Professor Saunders 
argues (a) that scientific propositions cannot be logically translated into 
propositions whose constituent concepts are abstract constructions ; and (0) 
that if the elimination of uncertain “matter” could be effected by logical 
manipulation and translation, this in itself would neither (i.) constitute a 
proof of the truth of the resulting body of translated propositions, nor (ii.) 
add to the degree of their probable truth. It is pointed out that in saying 
that sense-data are certain, Mr Russell ought to mean only that they are 
known. But as such, sense-data are meaningless, i.e. are not facts, in the 
sense of being complex entities. ‘They are not in themselves judged. And 
if only facts are known, it would appear that sense-data, as such, are not 
nown, The same number of Mind opens with an interesting article by 
Professor C. Lloyd Morgan entitled “ Enjoyment and Awareness.” Using 
“enjoyment” in Professor Alexander's sense of the term, the author 
maintains that there is an ascending hierarchy in the qualia of enjoyment. 
At the lowest or inorganic level the qualia of enjoyment, as referred to 
that from which awareness proceeds, may differ but little from the physical 
properties of compresent objects. At the highest or spiritual level they 
transform the world on which they are poajuster and determine our conduct 
therein. But only through the systematic linkage of the whole ascending 
series of enjoyments, from bottom to top, can all the modes of our supreme 
and highly integrated enjoyment be interpreted. Our enjoyment, with all 
Its qualia, is the net result of the constitutive totality of enjoyments, 
including those at all levels within the conscious organism. Yet the 
conscious organism is not only aware of external occurrences with which it 
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is actually compresent: it has also a foretaste of occurrences with which 
as interpreted by conceptual thought—it will be compresent. 

With the January number The Philosophical Review enters upon jt 
twenty-sixth volume, and the articles which eegene in this number haye 
been written as contributions to a survey of the progress of philosoph 
during the last quarter of a century. Dr Bernard Bosanquet leads off vith 
an essay on “ Realism and Metaphysic.” With the intention of naiy 
realism—the realism which accepts external nature in the fullness of jts 
qualities as a factor of our world prima facie on equal terms with eve 
other—speculative philosophy of * aig Post-Kantian type is, he thinks, in 
the main at one. It is essential to such a realism to treat all thought, 
including perception, as ipso facto an apprehension of reality; to take 
poner and secondary qualities as in the same relation to mind, and to 

eep clear of materialism ; to recognise universals as real, and to keep clea 
of nominalism. Professor G. H. Sabine writes on “ Philosophical and 
Scientific Specialisation,” and discusses the influence on scientific specialis. 
tion of the Post-Kantian idealism. He points out that the notion of 
dialectic has never had among English philosophers the vitality and serious. 
ness which it had in the estimation of Hegel himself. The English idealists 
have laid stress rather on the ideal of dialectic than on its detailed elabora- 
tion ; it represented for them a position which ought to hold rather than 
one which they can claim to exhibit in detail. Professor James H. Tufts, 
in surveying the progress of “ Ethics in the Last Twenty-five Years,” finds 
that within the period in question the genetic study of morality has taken 
advantage both of the wealth of new material offered by anthropol 
and of the methods of interpretation suggested by social psychology, whist 
there has been a return of interest to the economic, political, and social 
problems which marked the ethics of Aristotle, Adam Smith, German 
idealism, and the Utilitarians. There are two articles on progress in 
psychology—one by Margaret Floy Washburn and the other by Professor 
W. B. Pillsbury. 

Two new volumes have been added to the valuable “Open Court” 
Classics of Science and Philosophy—viz. Isaac Barrow’s Geometrical 
Lectures, translated by Mr J. M. Child, and Diderot’s Early Philosophical 
Works, translated and edited by Margaret Jourdain (London: Open 
Court Company, 1916). I have ee ken to state that a Society for 
the publication of the works of Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) has been 
formed at the Hague, and that a commencement will be made by 

ublishing the Letters written by and to Grotius. A Committee ha 

n appointed of which Professor C. van Vollenhoven is president, Mr 
G. J. Fabius treasurer, and Dr P. C. Molhuysen secretary. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


Universiry Cotiece, Lonpon. 


























REVIEWS 


Progress and History: Essays arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin. 
Oxford University Press, 1916.—Pp. 314. 


Tur Preface informs us that “this volume is a sequel to the Unity of 
Western Civilisation, published last year, and arose in the same way, from a 
course of lectures given at the Woodbrooke Settlement, Birmingham,” and 
Mr Marvin may certainly be congratulated on getting together so strong 
an Association team (mainly Oxonian) to play with one of the most 
important and elusive of popular notions. As is always the case in such 
enterprises, the members of the team do not all play up equally and not 
infrequently contradict each other, partly no doubt because they do not 
seem to have known what the others had said or were going to say. Still 
the general effect is impressive, and on the whole superior to that of the 
preceding volume. 

The Editor kicks off with an essay on The Idea of Progress, in which 
three notions of progress are ventilated. He tells us that his own idea was 
that it meant the increase of power, but that a friend, a professor of 

hilosophy, thought it was increase of knowledge, and another, a lady, 
lemanded an increase of humanity. As definitions they all three appear 
tohave the logical defects that “increase” is a tautology for “ progress,” 
and that they do not seem to be general enough to cover all the sorts of 
“progress.” However, little harm is done, because more adequate definitions 
+ in later essays. Mr Marvin’s essay also makes the noticeable point 

at the idea of progress was originally a Roman reaction upon Greek 
thought, and finds its first literary expression in Lucretius. 

As the examples of Progress may be traced either in a historical or in a 
logical order, it is not surprising that the four next essays should prefer 
the former. The first of these is by Dr R. R. Marett, and sketches Progress 
in Pre-Historic Times. It is excellent reading, and must have been delight- 
ful asa lecture. Dr Marett is learned on the early types of man and fiint, 
and is cheerfully optimistic, as well as entertaining. His (very sound) 
definition of progress is “change, in some sense, for the better” (p. 29). 
He also believes that it has occurred, and that he is certainly “nobler” 
than paleolithic man, though possibly too much of a “ tame dog” to be as 
certainly happier than his more robust and “ wolfish ” ancestors. He looks 
forward to a eugenical future, in which “ people will marry intelligently, and 
the best marriages will be the richest in offspring ” (p. 46). 

To Miss Melian Stawell an impossible task was set in Progress and 
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Hellenism; for had not the Editor himself put the origin of the ideniy 
st-Hellenic thought? And she is herself aware that the Greeks did ng 
elieve in progress, but struggles gracefully and ingeniously against thj 
handicap, making the most of the idea of different degrees of reality ina 
unchanging universe as the analogue or substitute for progress in Plato ay 
Aristotle, and pointing out, quite truly, that in history progress is not a, 
uninterrupted process, 

Dr A. J. Carlyle’s Progress in the Middle Ages discriminates the lights 
and shadows within that systole of European civilisation, and shows how iy 
it were laid the foundations of our political and social order. 

Baron von Hiigel is handica by a doubt whether Progress in Religin 
is really wonilices all, but epee struggles pe to compres 
the historical development of Judaism and Christianity within the com 
of his essay. It is no wonder that he has no space in which to consider th 
great crux which religious progress presents to “ orthodoxy,” viz. that th 
progressiveness of a revelation seems bound to detract from the absolut 
truth of its original form. 

In the next essay, on Moral Progress, Dr L. P. Jacks abandons th 
historical mode of treatment. He gives a keen analysis of the notion of 
progress and of the flattering assumption that we are progressing morally, 
His essay is pure gold throughout, and no analysis can do it justice. But 
anyone who believes the things he sees daily in his newspapers should read 
it about once a week for his sanity’s sake. The temptation to quote som 
of Dr Jacks’s clear-cut and incisive home-truths no human reviewer cw 
resist. Dr Jacks sees clearly that the question of progress is a question 
valuation, and so defines progress as “ that process by which a thing advances 
from a less to a more complete state of itself. Now whether this processis 
a desirable one or not obviously depends on the nature of the thing which 
is progressing” (p. 139). If the thing, ¢g., “the world, is evil, wht 
reason can I possibly have for rejoicing in its evolution? . . . The les 
such a world progresses the easier will it be for moral beings to live in it’ 
He points out that moral progress conditions all the other sorts, ani 
determines their value—“ Science, Industry, Government, might all clain 
progress on their own ground and ‘in their own nature, but this would nt 
prove progress as we understand the word, unless it could be shown furthe 
that these things contribute to human betterment in the highest sense o 
the word. Their progress might conceivably involve our regress” (p 184), 
He castigates the “ philosophic pharisaism,” which “ seems to say ‘I thank 
thee, O God, that I am not as former ages: ignorant, barbaric, crve, 
unsocial ; I read books, ride in aeroplanes, eat my dinner with a knife aud 
fork, and cheerfully pay my taxes to the State; I study human science, aul 
talk freely about humanity, and spend much of my time in making speeches 
on social questions’” (p. 135). He tells us that “there would be mor 
optimists in the world, more cheerfulness, more belief in moral progress! 
we candidly faced the fact that morally considered we are still in a neolithi 
age, not brutes indeed any longer, and yet not so far outgrown the brutish 
stage as to justify these Cm at ” (abid.). He raises the very pertinett 
question “whether man is a being who can safely be entrusted with that 
control over the forces of nature which science gives him. What if he we 
this power, as he plainly can do, for his own undoing?” (p. 141). Th 
scientific progress might become “a step towards the self-destruction 
the human race” (ibid.). He inquires similarly whether mere increase 
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jumbers or riches or control by the State and the “common will” are good 
(p. 146), and whether States as such are and wise, remarking (p. 148) that 
«either the States do not represent collective wisdom, or else this collective 
wisdom is one of the lowest forms of wisdom now extant on this planet.” 
All of which seems highly salutary doctrine at the present juncture. 

Mr Zimmern’s clever essay on Progress in Government does not cut so 
deep. It exalts the State, as an official should, and liberty, as a liberal 
official should. We are assured that “ since the close of the Middle Ages 
the art of government has advanced by giant strides” (p. 177), and credited 
with two of the greatest of these, the Principle of Representation and 

nsible Government. ‘The Cabinet also is described as “a distillation 
of Parliament,” but a hint is dropped that “its methods are not the methods 
of Parliament” but of the old régime, and can easily reduce Parliament 
toasham and a farce, and that it is “ open to the charge of being autocracy 
in a new guise” (p. 185). But he prudently concludes that to endorse 
this recent reversion to the old idea that government is the art of ruling 
others whether they like it or not “ would be a gross overstatement.” 

The essay on Progress in Industry, also by Mr Zimmern, deals with 
economic questions about labour and capital. It is mildly socialistic in 
tone, and rests on the highly teleological assumptions that there are no 
“dunces” (p. 206), and that the world is so beneficently constructed that 
everyone can find in it a predestined place to fit him. Strangely enough, 

industrial progress is not traced to the growth of applied science. 

' Mr Clutton Brock in Progress in Art is candid enough to confess that 
no case can be made out for this, historically. He can only urge that we 
have now learnt to value the many forms of good art and to “rebel against 
the process of decadence in art” (p. 237). And we have now the will to 
progress, So there is more hope of success than ever before. 

Mr Marvin in Progress in Science returns to the historical treatment. 
His sketch is interesting, but deals almost wholly with pure science, making 
no attempt to estimate either the effects of practical problems in forcing 
scientific development, or the effects of applied science in transforming the 
conditions of life. Asin his account of ps me Mr Zimmern had similarly 
shirked the problem of technology, there results a hiatus valde de ‘ 
It would be curious at any time that the progressive applications of science 
to life should be omitted from an account of Preprens, bet in the midst of 
the Great War it is amazing that the Prince of Denmark should be thus 
extruded from the stage on which he is so peculiarly the protagonist. 
Why too is there no lecture on the most continuously progressive (if not 
the most creditable) of all recorded human activities, the Art of War? 

Two philosophic essays by Professor J. A. Smith conclude the volume. 
The first, on Progress in Philosophy, was of course confronted with the 
historic facts that no philosophic problem has ever been finally solved, and 
that there has never been anything like a consensus, even of philosophic 
yo wen about the truths of hlidesphy. Professor Smith evades this 
difficulty, of which the explanation lies in a psychological region which is 


to him anathema, by ignoring it, and devotes himself to he heat a certain 


type of os which has been with us from the beginning, but 
which seems unfortunately as little capable of progress as the problem of 
philosophic agreement. His essay is eloquent, and concludes with an 
assurance that “ the door of the treasure-house of Wisdom stands ever open.” 
Worldly Wisdom will, I fear, retort that if this is the way Philosophy ape 


Vot. XV.—No. 3. 33 
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house, it is a moral certainty that there will be no treasure found in the 
treasure-house of Wisdom ! 

In his final essay, on Progress as an Ideal of Action, Professor Smith 
lets off a number of metaphysical squibs at the ideal of Progress, without 
much regard to the damage they may do to his colleagues, or even to his 
own earlier assertions. Such paradoxes as that Progress cannot possibly be 
both a fact and an ideal, because to be a fact it must be independent of 
our making, while to be an ideal of action “it must be wholly and solely 
of our making” (p. 301), and because an ideal cannot be a fact anyhow (p, 
306), that Progress is inconceivable as an ideal, because it must either 
into a higher end not itself, or continue without end, and then become 
futile and unmeaning, because it has no standard of better and wore 
whereby to measure its progress (p. 302), that history determines our ideals 
(p. 309) and yet cannot determine them (p. 308), that we must “learn to 
see Progress as universal and omnipresent and omnipotent” (p, 310) and 
yet conceive it as so tolerant of retrogression that “even regress is seen to 

a necessary incident in progress” (p. 312), that evil is good, because “ the 
spirit in progressing deposits what, being abandoned by it, corrupts into 
venomous evil, but except in meeting and combating that, it cannot 
progress” (p. 313), are of course familiar enough to ht students of 
pevemmphy: They are not difficult to dispose of when examined closely, 

ut they probably puzzled the worthy folk of Woodbrooke, and prevented 
them from carrying away any clear conception of progress from the course 
as a whole. 

It would have been more instructive if the concluding lectures had 
attempted to correlate and evaluate the different conceptions of 
presented by the various lecturers, and in particular to decide the theoreti- 
cally important and practically urgent question what in the end man has 
to say to Progress. Are we to mean by the term a securely established 
law or institution of the universe, which, though it may work through man, 
yet constrains him to obey it, and is essentially independent of his will 
and assent; or are we to conceive it as essentially relative to human esti- 
mations of good and evil, and essentially dependent on human wills that 
must aim at it? 

The choice between these alternative conceptions of Progress will be 
found difficult only by a few metaphysicians. For do not the history and 
the condition of the world at all times, and particularly now, strongly 
suggest that there is no natural law of Progress, no fatal and predestined 
necessity to progress in any way, but that retrogression and decay are possible 
and common, and are not really rendered palatable by calling them a sort 
of progress—in the opposite direction? Surely we shall never find our way 
to God unless we realise how entirely free we are to go to the Devil, and 
how imminent and constant is our » Crm of going there! It is not only 
vain, but positively perilous, to search for verbal spells that promise to 
bridge over the stupendous abysses of the natural world and to insure man 
against the unavoidable risk of returning, as a prodigal son, to his parents, 
Chaos and Black Night. F. C. S. Scuiner. 


Corpus Curist1 Cottece, Oxrorp, 
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WORLD AS IMAGINATION 





The World as Imagination. (Series I.) By Edward Douglas Fawcett. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1916.—Pp. xliii + 623. 


Tuts treatise offers the general impression of being the doctrine of Hegel 
or of Mr Bradley translated into a philosophical romance. Not that the 
author has no reason for the transformation. He moulds it so as to 
escape just those cruces which are most difficult in the doctrine of 
absolutism, and, some of us would say, which indicate its greatest values. 
I will give some account of the conception, and then point out what seem 
to me its failures. 

The substance of the universe is psychical experience, but instead of 
being defined as thought or merely by the term experience, it is specifically 
of the nature of imagination. This is simply consciousness of content— 
there is nothing beside it or behind it. It lives and creates itself 
spontaneously and without conditions external to it, of which, as with 
other forms of absolutism, there are none. But the Cosmic Imagination 
in se, if I follow right, is the total universe conceived as containing or even 
constituted by sentients indeed, but these as satisfied and at rest. To 
see what directly concerns us we have to consider the Imaginal,' or world- 
system, which means a stirring in the tranquil universe, such as may begin 
and end, and be often repeated, by the quickening life of its members, and 
brings with it its own temporal succession, its own externality (due to the 
expansion, so to speak, of the sentients, as their life quickens and a pres- 
sure on each other arises), its own finite god or gods, and its own evil. 
For in such a stage, “the corruption of eternity,” imaginings run amok 
(the idea takes us back to Béhme), and all but escape cosmic control; and 
evil is generated, which, however, is not permanent in the universe, but 
tends to be extinguished, as it arose, within each world-system, by the 
harmonisation of the sentients and elimination of discordant features 
through selection. 

For this translation of absolutism the enemy is conceptual or abstract 
reason along with rational necessity and total inherence in the universe. 
The gain is “looseness,” and so freedom, concreteness, justice done to 
“appearances,” the temporal extinction of evil, a free hand in supposing 
sentients of all kinds throughout nature and above it, together with 
“prospects for the individual,” real succession and externality (though on 
a background of duration which per se would be eternity), and the all- 
importance of the future. “C'est l’avenir seul qui a été le grand objet de 
Dieu [for which read “the Cosmic Imagination ”] dans la création, et c’est 
pet cet avenir seul que le Cee existe.”? The idea of the Cosmic 
magination at rest, or rather, like an engine working with no load, is due 
to Dr Schiller’s insistence on the évépyeta axwnoias. William James and 
Dr Schiller are responsible for much in the author’s thought. 

A strong impression is conveyed to the reader that the author, having 
sjupathised with part of the ideas of great writers—such as concreteness 
and the self-movement of experience—and constructed a theory which 
insists on these, has puiverthlens brought with him commonplace notions 
of obsolete philosophy which he has actually imputed to those writers so 


1 Mr Faweett defends his habit of coining new terms, with some success. 
® Cited with approval from d’Hauteville. 
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as (I do not mean intentionally) to construct a foil to set off his own 
conceptions based too hastily on a superficial understanding of them. 

I give two instances. He has an objection to something he calls concept. 
worship and “ the command-concept "—the concept invented for our use— 
which he supposes that the great moderns inherited from the Greeks, He 
thus approaches Plato de haut en bas with the words, “'This way lies folly” 
(p. 166: , in reference to the great passage where the latter quite clearly 
points out the nature of the astronomer’s task, as the moderns wer 
one day to understand it. Does Mr Fawcett think that the “visible” 
(apparent) motions of the stars, as he sees them on a clear night, are 
one with the “true” motions as astronomy has to reveal them? If 80, 
astronomy would have been easier than it oe proved to be. And these 
are respectively the “visible” and the “true” motions of which Plato is 
speaking.? 

Here is the same contrast as its elucidates the idea of imagination which 
he thinks characteristic, and on it builds his main antithesis to thought 
and reason. “If (p. 142) I could aware (sic) the ‘State’ in the fulness 
of immediate presence, with all its complicated human activities experienced 
concretely together, I should not need a concept (usually a very abstract 
statement) ‘about it’; and if I could further aware other States in the same 
way, I should know what is common to States, not by way of concept, 
but by immediate perception of the common aspect in the facts. Concepts 
are surrogates for reality, which is better presented, from the contempla- 
tive point of view, in immediate feeling.” ‘That is to say, he thinks that a 
blurred mass of sensuous detail is a concrete experience of a reality, and 
that the only alternative to this is a concept after the style of the tree 
of Porphyry. The proposition is utterly false. A true concrete such as 
can be real and have et is a system ; the lines of organisation, selection, 
and explanation run through and in it, not without it. But the piling 
up of unselected immediate feelings could not present to you the reality 
of the State, not even if you could see all the kingdoms of the world at 
once. Reason is an order and connection in a whole, not an abstraction, 
and is the only character capable of carrying with it a charge of high 
emotion. The author has obviously not studied the lesson of art in 
this regard. 

This distinction, on which his whole argument is based, between 
thought and imagination, I cannot find that he anywhere discusses 
systematically. He is in P arg ready to resolve imagination into thought; 
but the real distinction, that thought maintains its continuous connection 
while imagination slides from one feature to another, he does not, I 
think, observe. To suppose that imagination is in principle concrete and 
thought abstract is of course the reverse of the truth. Thought is always 
relatively complete, and, like reason and the universal, is a matter of 
concrete system; imagination is always, except when one with thought, 
abstract and limited, being thought at work under reservations. 

The fact is that Mr Fawcett, being determined to have novelty, and 
having no conception of a synthetic necessity or implication which is at 
once determinate and freely creative, chooses imagination just for its quality 
of detachment, which purchases novelty at the price of arbitrary caprice, 
and destroys the idea of dialectic, which depends on the life of self- 
transcendent experiences. 

1 See, ¢.g., Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Thales to Plato, p. 226. The place is Rep. 530 a. 
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In ing of “looseness” it seems to me that Mr Fawcett discusses 
two distinct subjects. One is, whether there can be degrees of connected- 
ness between parts of a world-whole; and that I see no reason to deny, so 
long as it is not maintained that any t is independent of the whole 
ieee The other is, whether we must believe “laws” to be “rigid,” and, 
eg. the law of contradiction to be true. This, I must think, is a different 

uestion from the former. No one would maintain, surely, that if you 
fod apparent conjunctions AB, AC, AD, then A, without any further 
condition, can be the same in all these; hardly anyone would maintain it 
even if A were a sentient or intelligent being. If you do maintain it, 
of course you are saying that A can be B and C in the same relation and 
under the same conditions, and you are proving that for you at least the 
Law of Identity was no negligible formality, but a very necessary precaution. 
On such a hypothesis there is no reason for attempting to explain any given 
facts. A thing is what it does, and unless a are prepared to say that a 
thing is not what it is, you must not say that under given conditions it 
does what under those conditions it does not. If you find the law, it is 
certainly rigid or uniform ; that is, it tells you how the thing acts under 
certain Seatitionn, and those only. If you had not to believe that there is 
such a proposition, which is true whether you can find it or not, you would 
have to accept all conjunctions without an attempt at explanation, 
AB, AC, AD, and so on for ever, all as true, just as they stand. But you 
cannot do this. 

The author’s idea of Nature depends on the assumption of sentient 
beings throughout which respond to stimuli with appropriate degrees of 
creative adaptiveness—all man the head of imagining. This is sugges- 
tively drawn out. The difficulty to me is the disparity between the tasks 
set them and what we can suppose of their sentience. We can understand 
how the higher intelligence uses their outsides, but hardly how their mind 
isa guiding feature in their own evolution or in that of the substructure of 
the higher intelligence itself, which does so little to guide the processes of 
ty body. Why suppose they can do better? And if not, why suppose 

em ? 

The treatment of evil is characteristic of the general standpoint. ‘The 
matter of chief importance to ourselves is to justify the plan in a way 
satisfactory to the finite beings whom it concerns.” But surely a finite being 
satisfied is a contradiction in terms, or an example of the deepest sin. I 
gather, moreover, that there is a prospect for the individual beyond his 
— life, though whether within or beyond his world-system, which is 

te, is a problem reserved for a later volume. 

There is much in the book that is interesting and suggestive, but I 
confess that it appears to me to have but little logical structure. The long 
criticism of Hegel is, like the reference to Plato, not that of an expert. 
The whole sosihions of the movement by which finite experience passes 
beyond itself, the universal, the system (except here and there as a suggestion, 
of which the author himself hardly sees the bearing, as in the case of the 
colour-system), implication, and so dialectic, are fundamentally unfamiliar 
to him. The relation of the Imaginal (a world-system) to the Cosmic 
magneton (the Universe), on whose surface it is a ripple, reproduces 
insoluble difficulties of old theology. Why should it begin if it had not 
begun before? But the unity of a world, which is only experience, but yet 
is in real time, presents metaphysical problems which the author deals with 
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rather by metaphor than by thought. If the past is gone altogether, when 
is the unity of the experience? If it is stored up in the Cosmic Imaginatj 
where is the reality of time? As I understand him, the true “ past” hy 
passed into “made reality,” but with that has become for us a thing jp 
itself, beyond mortal ken. But if so, the universe is cut in two. 

In truth, the experience which Mr Fawcett describes ought, as he almost 
acknowledges (p. $42), to be that which is above relational thinking, but, 
as he portrays it, it is of a lower order. BernarpD Bosanquet, 


Oxsuott, Surrey. 





Raymond, or Life and Death, with Examples of the Evidence for Survival of 


Memory and Affection after Death. By Sir Oliver Lodge.—London: 
Methuen & Co., 1916. 


Tus book, well described by its title, has had a remarkable success with 
the public, and no fewer than seven editions have been issued since its first 
appearance in November 1916. ‘This success is natural, for Sir Olive 
Lodge has a gift of simple, eee exposition ; and at a time when so many 
are mourning near friends and relatives cut off in their prime, and so many 
are desiring evidence that the separation is not complete or permanent,s 
book by him offering such evidence in the case of his own son is sure tok 
widely read. It is indeed the hope of affording comfort and help to such 
mourners that has led Sir Oliver to publish the book. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first is a short account of 
his son Raymond, who was killed on the Western front on September 14, 
1915, with extracts from letters from him and about him. ‘The second, 
and longest, part consists mainly of notes of sittings, with professional 
mediums, or in the family circle, held with a view to getting into com 
munication with Raymond after his death. To these are added such 
comments and information as are required to enable the reader to estimate 
the value of any evidence that certain verifiable communications exhibit 
knowledge beyond that normally possessed by the medium—and especial 
evidence that Raymond is the source of this knowledge. The reader w 
do well to begin his study of the book by reading the introduction to 
Part II. (p. 83), as this shows clearly Sir Oliver Lodge’s own attitude to the 
subject, and the spirit in which he has written. The third part, called 
“Life and Death,” is of a more theoretical nature. In it Sir Oliver 
discusses, in a series of short essays, various points concerning matter, life 
and mind, and some of the theoretical difficulties likely to be felt by 
persons endeavouring to fit the subject of communication with the dead 
into the scientific framework they already possess. He also discusses som 
methods used in obtaining communications, and some theories and hyp 
theses concerning the process involved. Part III. concludes with an 
re ee from the Hibbert Journal of July 1911, on “'The Christian Ide 
of God.” 


There are good evidential points in Part II. such as no student of the 
subject can afford to overlook ; but too much should not be expected. If 
we had no evidence but what this book contains, the cautious 
would hesitate to conclude more than that there was a good pri 
case for investigation. As Sir Oliver Lodge says (p. 85), “'To base # 
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momentous a conclusion as a scientific demonstration of human survival on 
any single instance, if it were not sustained on all sides by a great con- 
gnsus of similar evidence, would doubtless be unwise; for some other 

lanation of a merely isolated case would have to be sought.” He 
himself, before his son died, had become convinced by other pa. ne that 
survival and communication were verifiable facts. ‘Speaking for myself,” 
he wrote in 1911, “and with full and cautious responsibility, I have to state 
that as an outcome of my investigation into psychical matters I have at 
length and quite gradually become convinced, after more than thirty years 
of study, not only that persistent individual existence is a fact, but that 
occasional communication across the chasm—with difficulty and under 
definite conditions—is possible.” In 1909, in his book, The Survival of 
Man, which gives an account of the evidence then before him, he says rather 
more tentatively (p. 321), “'The hypothesis of surviving intelligence and 
personality,—not only surviving but anxious and able with difficulty to 
communicate,—is the simplest and most straightforward, and the only one 
that fits all the facts.” He is quite justified therefore when he says (Ray- 
mond, p. 85), in defending the bringing forward of his new evidence, “I 
myself considered the case of survival practically proven before, and clinched 
by the efforts of Myers and others of the S.P.R. group on the other side ; 
but evidence is cumulative. . . . Each stick of the faggot must be tested, 
and, unless absolutely broken, it adds to the strength of the bundle.” 

And there is no doubt that the stick this book adds to the bundle is a 
solid and valuable contribution. To anyone who may feel disappointed 
that the mass of evidence here presented is not greater, or more overwhelm- 
ing, I may point out that good evidence of survival and communication is 
more difficult to devise—quite apart from the difficulties there clearly are in 
army it—-than persons new to the subject are apt to think. One great 

ificulty is that the possibility of thought-reading from the sitter has 
tobe excluded. To put this difficulty in Sir Oliver Lodge’s own words: 
“The gradually recognised possibility of what may be called normal 
telepathy, or unconscious mind-reading from survivors, raises hesitation— 
felt most by studious and thoughtful people—about accepting such 
messages as irrefragable evidence of persistent personal existence; and to 
overcome this. . . difficulty, it is demanded that facts shall be given which 
i a to anyone present, and can only be subsequently verified ” 
p. 846). 

Space forbids my attempting to give even in outline any account of 
special incidents, but I may mention that among those fully described the 
one which best meets the above condition is the group-photograph case of 
which the details will be found in Chapter IV. of Part II. The E.A. 
incident (pp. 248-46), of which, however, full particulars are not given, 
seems also to have been a remarkable one. I should like also to call 
attention to the “ Honolulu” incident (pp. 212, 215-16, 271-75). This 
incident includes correct references to songs sung by Raymond, and an 
interesting correspondence between a sitting with a medium in London and 
4 contemporaneous family sitting at Birmingham. Incidentally I think it 
throws light on conditions of communication. But we must admit with 
Sir Oliver Lodge that it does not completely exclude explanation by 
telepathy between living minds. A considerable number of the communi- 
cations purporting to come from Raymond Lodge show knowledge which, 

1 Raymond, p. 389, reprinted from Hibbert Journal of July 1911. 
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while it can hardly have reached the medium in any normal manner, ny 
without improbability be accounted for by telepathy from the sittee 
other living person. As already said, such cases cannot be used as diy 
tinctive evidence of communication from the dead. Nevertheless they 
strengthen that evidence indirectly by showing that supernormal power j 
at work. 

My own provisional belief, based on a comparison of thought-transfer. 
ence experiments with evidence of communication from the dead, is that 
the latter is not different in kind from telepathic communication betwee 
the living. In both cases we have—as I believe—communication betwee 
mind and mind otherwise than through the senses. In both cases it 
appears generally to reach the normal consciousness of the recipient in 
uncertain, scrappy, and imperfect way, mixed with ideas and associations 
apparently imported by the recipient ; and in both cases, especially 
if the recipient of the communication is in trance, and therefore his normal 
consciousness in abeyance, what is said is liable to have the incoherence 
of dreams. 

I do not think Sir Oliver Lodge quite agrees about this, for (on p, $80) 
he expresses a belief that the communicating intelligence with difficulty 
and imperfectly operates the brain of the medium in the place of the 
medium’s own mind; and he can hardly suppose that this happens when 
the communicator is a person in the body. At the same time he does not 


exclude my hypothesis—at least as regards automatic writing—for he says 
(pp. 355-6), “ The intermediate mentality employed in this process seems to 
be a usually submerged or dream-like stratum of the automatist. ... Ih 
some cases the content or subject-matter of the wating may emanate 


entirely from [this stratum] and be of no more value than a dream. . . . But 
when the message turns out to be of evidential value it is presumabl 
because this subliminal portion of the person is in touch, either telepathi- 
cally or in some other way, with intelligences not ordinarily accessible,— 
with living people at a distance perhaps, or more often with the apparently 
more accessible people who have passed on.” 

As regards the mixed, and therefore untrustworthy, nature of the 
communications he is in entire agreement with me, and frequently wams 
the reader that they cannot be taken at their face value without examina- 
tion. For instance, on p. 180, “It is unlikely that lucidity is constant all 
the time, and Feda” [the so-called control of the medium through whom 
the communication is supposed to come] “ may have to do some padding.” 
Or again, p. 192, “I should think myself that they ” [i.e. statements about 
life on the other side] “are of very varying degrees of value, and peculiarly 
liable to unintentional sdubiationtion ter the medium.” Or again, on the 
same page, “Some books, moreover, have been published of late, pur 
porting to give information about ill-understood things in a positive and 
assured manner, and it is possible that the medium has read these and 
been influenced by them.” Or again, on p. 269, “ A good deal of this struck 
me as nonsense; as if Feda had picked it up from some sitter. But I went 
on recording what was said.” 

It is certain, then, that no supposed communications, whether th 
private persons or professional mediums, should be accepted uncritically 
at their face value. But the difficulty is greatly increased in the case of 
professional mediums for three reasons. Firstly, many of them—perhaps 
most—are more or less fraudulent. Even where there is some power 
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it acts fitfully, and the temptation to supplement genuine with manu- 
evidence must often be - 08 when the medium’s living depends 
on satisfying sitters. My second and third reasons do not necessarily 
involve conscious deception. The second is, that the need of waeres. 
something must tend to increase the amount of what may calle 
ing. The third is, that the effort to get into relation with the affairs 
of a constant succession of new sitters and to give them tests is apt to 
develop a habit of fishing, of rapid inference from small indications, and 
of bold guessing. For these reasons I think resort to professional mediums 
is to be deprecated. 

Sir Oliver Lodge in his wholesome advice to bereaved persons (pp. 
$42-8) also deprecates it for many people. “It may be asked,” he says, 
«do I recommend all bereaved persons to devote the time and attention 
which I have done to getting communications and recording them? Most 
certainly I do not. I am a student of the subject, and a student often 
undertakes detailed labour of a special kind. I recommend people in 

to learn and realise that their loved ones are still active and useful 
and interested and happy—more alive than ever in one sense—and to make 
up their minds to live a useful life till they rejoin them. 

“What steps should be taken to gain this peaceful assurance must 
ps on the individual. Some may get it from the consolations of 

igion, some from the testimony of trusted people, while some may find 
it necessary to have first-hand experience of their own for a time. And 
if this experience can be attained privately, with no outside assistance, by 
oe and meditation or by favour of occasional waking dreams, so much 

e better.” 

I am afraid that notwithstanding this excellent advice Raymond 
is likely to lead many people, who had much better not do so, to go to 
professional mediums, and is likely to encourage a very undesirable trade. 
Ican only hope that the evil of this will be compensated by the comfort 
which the book will bring to many mourners. 

Exeanor MItprep Srpewicx. 

CampripGe. 





The Forms of Hebrew Poetry. By George Buchanan Gray, D.Litt., D.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1915.—Pp. x +303. 


Tas author of this book explains that he was led to make a special study 
of the formal elements of Hebrew try by the problems which were 
resented to him in preparing his odkivane: Critical Commentary on the 

kof Isaiah. Since the time of Bishop Lowth, in the eighteenth century, 
all scholars have recognised the division of the literature of the Ol 
Testament into two classes, according to the presence or absence of what 
the learned Bishop called parallelism; no reader of the Psalms, Job, 
Canticles, Lamentations, and the greater part of the prophetical books can 
fail to note the parallelistic structure of the sentences, which is absent 
from the seuaieden of the Old Testament,! and these two divisions of 


Hebrew literature were distinguished as poetry and prose respectively. 

The validity of this test has been actually or virtually aineice two 

grounds: (1) that parallelism actually occurs in prose; and (2) that parts 
1 Except in songs, like those of Moses, Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, ete. 
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of the Old Testament from which parallelism is absent are metrical and 
therefore, poetical in form. 

To discover a means of deciding what is really prose and what is 
in the Old Testament is the aim of our author. Parallelism is not con 
to Hebrew literature ; it is a characteristic of the Babylonian Epics of 
Creation, which may be, and probably are, poetry, and in Arabic literatuy 
in compositions which are undoubtedly prose, though rhymed—the Arabi. 
saj' or “rhymed prose.” The’ great problem to be attacked was, ther. 
fore, What is it in parallelism that constitutes poetry? and this leads tg 
the consideration of metrical forms. 

Now, while Arabic poetry, and much of its prose, rhymes, Hebrew 
rarely, though occasionally, Hebrew prose never, does so ; where is a criterion 
to be found? Only in the metre; does Hebrew — ssess a definite 
scheme of metrical composition? Lowth reduce pakaliel lines to three 
sorts: synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic, which latter the author 
suggests would be better called incomplete parallels with or without com. 
pensation. Examples of the latter are Isaiah i. 26: “ I-will-restore thy. 
judges as-at-the-first, And-thy-counsellors as-at-the-beginning ”; and Gen, 
iv. 23: “ A man have I slain for wounding me, And a youth for bruising 
me,” where the parallelism makes it clear that only one individual is re. 
ferred to. Of the former are Judges v. 4 and Numbers xxiii. 23, in which 
the second text is reduced to ordinary prose if the parallelism is not 
observed ; it should read: “ Now shall-it-be-said of-Jacob, And-of-Israel, 
What hath God wrought !” 

Of poetry like the Shakesperean or Miltonic blank verse, with its 
unstopped lines, there are no examples in Hebrew; but a most illuminating 
suggestion is made by Dr Gray, that a real comparison may be made 
between Hebrew poetry and the alliterative poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, 
i.e. in the metrical scheme, for there is no alliteration in Hebrew. Anglo 
Saxon poetry, and early English, such as Piers Plowman, consists of line 
with a certain number of stressed syllables (marked by alliteration) and 
an uncertain number of unstressed syllables, and here we have the 
criterion we have been seeking. “As between Anglo-Saxon poetry o 
Piers Plowman and Hebrew parallelistic poetry,” says our author, “these 
resemblances are certain : (1) the isolated verse in Anglo-Saxon corresponds 
to the parallel distich in Hebrew ; (2) the strong internal pause in Anglo- 
Saxon to the end of the first parallel period of the Hebrew distich; 
(3) there is a correspondingly great irregularity in the number of the 
syllables in successive lines of Anglo-Saxon, sal in successive distichs of 
Hebrew.” ‘The difficulty lies in determining the exact number of stressed 
syllables in Hebrew rhythm, but this is lessened when we recognise that 
Hebrew distichs may be divided into two broad types of rhythm : in one the 
two parallel lines balance one another, whereas in the other the second 
comes short of and echoes the first. For example, take the two chapters, 
Lam. iv. and v. In Lam iv. a clearly defined rhythm, to which the name 
of kinah, or elegiac, is commonly given, decvalier in Lam. v. a no les 
clearly defined though different rhythm is found, which should have 4 
distinguishing name if a suitable one could be discovered : for these two 
types the author proposes the, names of balancing rhythm and echoi 
rhythm ; in Lam. iv. the latter, in Lam. v. the former, prevails. ‘ 
balancing rhythm Lam. v. 13 is an example: “ Young men the mill, 
And youths stumbled under the wood”; of echoing rhythm, Lam. iv. 8: 
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«ler nobles were purer than snow, Whiter than milk.” The scheme of 
the one may be represented by 3:38; of the other by 3:2, and the 















is Poetry #F rhythm is apparent even in a translation. Many questions of criticism and 
Confined Mf emendation are solved by a right appreciation of rhythm, notwithstanding 
Epics of & ll uncertainties; but for the discussion of these we must refer the reader 
terature [fF ithe book itself. ‘The question of Hebrew rhythm may perhaps remain 
¢ Arabic MH “the shaking bog” or “treacherous quagmire” which the author calls 
i, there. it, after all efforts to unravel its mysteries, but he has provided stepping- 
leads to stones on which the wary traveller may advance with more safety than was 
heretofore possible. 
Y poetry An interesting discussion is afforded by the endeavour of Sievers to 
Titerion fnd metrical composition in what have hitherto been considered the prose 
definite narratives of Genesis, and the efforts made by that author to distinguish 
O three sources by that means—as to which Dr Gray is extremely doubtful; and 
author Duhm’s emendations of Isaiah xiii. and xxxiv., xxxv. and of Jeremiah are 
It com. under a keen critical inspection which leaves them by no means 





unscathed. The last two chapters of the book furnish instructive studies 
of the alphabetic poem in Nahum i.-ii. 3, and of Psalms ix. and x. 







ruising This is a book that throws much welcome light on a confessedly thorny 
| is re. and difficult subject, and the author’s conclusions, which he does not claim 
Which # tobe final, but only to point the way to further advance, are as follows :— 
18 not The main forms of Hebrew poetry are two—parallelism and rhythm, to 





which, as a third and occasional form, we may add strophe. Rhyme is in 
Hebrew, as in Assyrian, merely occasional. ‘Though it occurs in one of 
the earliest Hebrew poems, the Song of Lamech, it never developed into a 
form of Hebrew poetry till the Old ‘Testament had long been extinct and 
there came, under the influence of Moslem culture and Arabic poetry, a 













Axons, renascence of Hebrew poetry in the Middle Ages. Of the two main forms 
inglo- of Hebrew poetry, parallelism and rhythm, parallelism is most intimately 
lines associated with the sense, and can and should be represented in translation. 
) and Merely judged from the standpoint of parallelism, rhythms fall into the two 
e the broad sfeanes of balancing and echoing rhythms, and lines and distichs must 
ry or be defined by the number of stressed syllables in them ; the exact number of 
= unstressed syllables accompanying a stressed syllable may be uncertain, but 
Dor 





is certainly not unlimited. A single rhythm need not be maintained 
throughout a poem, though a change in the dominant rhythm raises the 
question whether a new poem has begun. And finally there is the question 
whether, though parallelism in Hebrew seems commonly to have occurred 
with certain rhythmical forms, it may not in some cases, as in the Arabic 
aap’ have been used in a freer style more closely allied to ordinary prose. 









that e best service to the future of Old Testament studies,” says Dr Gray 
e the in closing his remarks, “ will be rendered, I believe, by those who combine 
cond with that further study of Hebrew metre which is certainly needed an 
ters, unswerving loyalty to the demands of that other and more obvious form 
ame of Hebrew poetry which is known as parallelism.” 

less The book naturally appeals more especially to Hebrew scholars—the 





examples are given throughout in Hebrew and English,—but at the same 
time we very heartily commend it to the attention of all students of the 
literature of the Old Testament. H. J. Duxinrretp AstTLEy. 


East Rupa, Norrok. 
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The Brook Kerith: A Syrian Story. By George Moore. 
London: T. Werner Laurie, 1916. 


Tue English public, it seems, take a deep and even enthusiastic interes 
in theology when it is put in the form of fiction. Probably since Rober} 
Elsmere no publication has so vividly illustrated this fact as Mr Moore; 
study of the career of Jesus of Nazareth, who preached the Kingdom of 
Heaven, suffered under Pontius Pilate, rose again to life under the 
ministrations of Joseph of Arimathea, and retired to an Essene mo 

on the brook Kerith, there to follow his old calling of a shepherd on the 
Judean hills, and in that peaceful yet active life to clear away from his 
true self the dust and wreckage of his vast illusion. There is a great deal 
to be said for the instinct of the public in this matter. After all, the true 
test of a theology, the true revelation of its real contents, is life; but the 
judgments of life, though infallible, are very slowly and haltingly delivered: 
the artist alone can summarise in a book the process of the ages. 

In one respect Mr Moore’s book occupies a very peculiar place in its 
own class of fiction. The exposure of lofty illusions, the defeat of noble 
though misplaced ambitions, is the common stuff of tragedy, but this 
is not essentially the stuff chosen by Mr Moore. In the tragic stories 
of history, such as that of Timon of Athens, of Brutus, of Rienzi—above 
all, in its close resemblance to Mr Moore’s conception, the story of 
Savonarola—when a man has pursued phantoms for realities and at last 
discovered his delusion in public defeat and shame, art and life often seem 
agreed that there is nothing for him but to die. Thus only can he 
end nobly, death turning to tragic dignity what would otherwise have 
been merely pitiful or ridiculous. But in fact this noble ending, though 
the storyteller never omits it, is not always provided by life. Here, then, 
is a chance for a poet to break fresh ground. What happens when the 
man does not die? How does he piece together his broken life? Or does 
he leave it in fragments, and become a savage misanthrope? or sink into 
apathy and insignificance? That is the central theme of Mr Moore's book. 
Born and bred in a Catholic household, he knew little or nothing of 
the Bible until a friend lent him a copy some years ago. It stirred and 
interested him profoundly, though not perhaps in the way which the 
Bible Society would approve,—and when an artist is stirred by anything, 
he tries to put it into a work of art. On the assumption familiar to 
rationalist theology, that Jesus did not die on the cross, but recovered 
and lived in retirement to the end of his days, Mr Moore saw a ra» 
made to the hand of the psychological novelist, and the result is 
Brook Kerith. 

To have taken such a theme out of the New Testament and not to 
have failed grotesquely, to have invented for the Jesus of the Gospels 
a whole career of some thirty years and told it in a manner which does not 
seem violently incongruous with the three years whose history is on 
record, is in itself a great triumph. This triumph Mr Moore has 
achieved. Jesus, the shepherd of the Essene brotherhood in their cenoby 
among the stony hills between Jericho and Jerusalem, is certainly one 
of the most beautiful and memorable figures in story. To take one 
episode alone, the narrative of how he went out to buy a ram for the 
flock which had sadly fallen off in his absence while he was shepherding 
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a different flock, his failure to get what he wanted, his discovery of an 
abandoned lamb, and the journey home of the shepherd and his little 

is an idyll of the tenderest grace, and is told, as indeed are all 
the events of the book, in language full of quiet melody and so subtly 
woven that, as we read, the scenes rise, dissolve, and change with as little 

t effort as when the landscape glides by before the eyes of a 
traveller floating down some placid steam. This part of the book—the 
secondary or post-resurrection life of Jesus—is a masterpiece of writing 
and of invention until we come to the visit of Paul, who travels as a 
missionary to the Essenes on the brook Kerith. Here Mr Moore, it must 
be said, lets us down. He evidently has an immense admiration for Paul, 
but that master-orator is ill represented by the interminable address, full 
of his own autobiography, which he makes to the brethren, and which 
certainly could never have got him a convert anywhere. Nor again can 
we feel much assent to Mr Moore’s portrayal of Jesus during the known 
and historical period of his mission. The personality will not sustain 
the action. Jesus is represented as at first preaching simply the gospel of 
ure religion, unadulterated by priestcraft and independent of the cumbrous 
Pharisaic ritual; then the magnetism with which he drew the multitude 
reacts upon himself, he persuades himself that he is the Messiah foretold 
by the prophets; he denounces woes on those who do not accept him, or 
Kt place any human interest or affection before “the Kingdom”; he looks 
for a divine intervention which shall at the last moment of his trial place 
him at the head of a repentant and glorified people. One can imagine 
Jesus convincing himself of all this, without our being obliged to accept 
the old dilemma, Aut Deus, aut non bonus, but one cannot easily imagine 
the Jesus here portrayed as convincing anybody else. The truth, I suppose, 
is that in this part of his story Mr Moore could not hope to give the 
impression hick the Gospels give without simply incorporating the 
Gospels in his narrative, and this resource he rightly avoids. 

e see Jesus in this part of the book mostly through the eyes of 
Joseph of Arimathea, the earnest, thoughtful, and affectionate nature with 
whom we make acquaintance in the opening chapters. He records his 
first impressions thus : 

“The shepherd, he now heard, was an Essene, but he lived among the 
hills, and Joseph remembered the striped shirt, the sheepskin, aad the 
long stride. His memory continued to unfold, and he recalled with 
singular distinctness and pleasure the fine broad brow curving upwards— 
anoble arch, he said to himself—the eyes distant as stars, and the under- 
lying sadness in his voice, oftentimes soft and low, but with a cry in it; 
and he remembered how their eyes met, and it seemed to Joseph that 
he read in the shepherd’s eyes a look of recognition and amity.” 

To his mates Jesus is “ the finest shepherd that ever ranged the hills” ; 
they tell of his marvellous cure for scab. To the disciples he appears to be 
4 mystery; they interpret his words with a stupid literalism of which the 
Gospels indeed go far to convict them, but which cannot have been so bad as 
either they or Mr Moore make out. They appear in Mr Moore’s pages to 
fear and wonder at their master rather the ove him. But the Jesus of 
the second period, where the writer’s invention has free play, is a figure 
which enriches our literature, and which it may be hoped even the most 
orthodox of readers will not forbid themselves to study and admire. 

And there is, in truth, much else to admire from the first page to the 
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last. The book is singularly rich in incident and character. Its 
are thick with life. The career of Jesus is merely one prominent throat 
the many-coloured texture of the Judwo-Roman world. Amid this wor 
move the familiar figures of the New Testament, not now “ the disciple’ 
or “the Pharisees ” or — in trouble about their souis, but men 
living men. The reader of this book, whatever he may think of M 
Moore’s theology or history or oe will certainly have the seng, 
tion of seeing in the flesh and under the light of day persons and thi 
usually seen only as stained-glass paintings in a church. If he think thy 
a loss rather than a gain, then The Brook Kerith was not written for him, 
T. W. Roxxzstox, 


LonpDon. 





A Spiritual Pilgrimage. By R. J. Campbell, M.A., Priest of ¢ 
Philip’s Cathedral Church, Birmingham.—London: Williams § 
Norgate, 1916. 


By those who have known the author personally, heard him frequently, 
followed him through any part of his journey, this book will be read with 
interest and sympathy. It is frank, human, kindly explanatory—autobio. 
graphy from an armchair by a study fire. But the outside reader, being 
not in this category, may find himself critical unduly, and wonder a 
all the bother about “The New Theology.” And he will follow here, ni 
an arduous and continuous pilgrimage to a far-off Mecca, but rathers 
leisurely circular tour. Whoso essays to write of his pilgrimage mut 
first have set his face to go to his Jerusalem and reached ultimately th 
Holy City. Our author does not appear to have done either. “1 ws 
beginning life anew in my forty-ninth year at the very point where I hal 
left off in Oxford nearly a generation earlier” (p. 282). In the interim 
he had been ordained into the Congregational Ministry and held tw 
prominent and lengthy pastorates successively, but only to secede from 
Nonconformity ultimately and be ordained afresh into the Anglicow 
Church. Asked to explain this apparent challenge to the validity d 
Congregational Orders Mr Campbell replies, not to this question 
but with the whole story of his religious life, and leaves it to for 
itself. He deliberately takes the line of not arguing the various debatabk 
issues which inevitably emerge through fear of stirring party feeling, aul 
confines himself to describing the steps by which he has come to his presi 
position. Such a plea, of course, disarms criticism in advance; yet, now 
the less, this is an indirect defence, an Apologia, an autobiography wil 
_& purpose, in which the descriptive often appears in argumentative guis. 
No autobiography can be uninteresting wholly, such is the attractio 
of personality ; but the most quickening help which a religious man cal 
give to his generation is a frank revelation of the inner changes ail 
experiences by which his faith has been tested and his attitude pr 
And it is often the spur and pressure of controversy which draw forth 
this confession into the light of day. The outward story can be toll 
uickly. Son and grandson of Nonconformist ministers, brought up #@ 
ster Protestant, by nature a mystic, he is at length offered an. assistaltt 
position in a school of Anglican tone, the head being a clergyman. “lt 
was considered desirable that I should be confirmed and become & oll 


an eight 
belittles 
intimate 
failed hi 
fallen or 
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municant in the ordinary way. I took the step whole-heartedly.” Having 
thus broken definitely with Nonconformity, he went up to Oxford eventu- 
ally in the days of Lux Mundi, worshipped with the Cowley Fathers 
frequently, was influenced by Dean Paget and Dr Gore deeply, became an 
o-Catholic of approved I was faced ere long with the 
problem that “ If the Anglo-Catholic theory of the Church were the true 
me, 1 should not feel safe outside Rome.” Pulled up by this prospect, 
h still a Churchman at heart, he is ordained to the Nonconformist 
tion of Union Street, Brighton. This unexpected episode covered 
an eight years’ period, and produced great good. Our author, we feel sure, 
belittles his fine influence here. Although he — that he had few 
intimate friends amongst Nonconformists, and that Evangelical theology 
failed him entirely, we know that he raised the congregation, which had 
fallen on evil time, to a high religious position in the town. But the 
Catholic Faith, the mystic life, and the corporate Church were more and 
more filling up his thoughts. Why then did he next launch on the sea of 
atroublous London ministry, accept responsibility for the City Temple of 
Nonconformity, and delay for thirteen further years his return to the 
Anglican Church! Yet again he rose to the occasion, and during these 
vivid years in London undoubtedly held a great position. He was a 
ar preacher in the best sense of the idea, understanding the necessary 
association of philosophy and religion, dealing with vital themes and 
drawing keen congregations, of whom men formed a large proportion. But, 
as the years went by, doctrinal controversy brought forth The New 
Theology, and social sympathy with modern industrialism led to plain 
speaking and some misunderstanding. What a purgatory it must have 
been! The cleavage with Nonconformity widened apace, and the parting 
of the ways came at last—ecclesiastically on the question of authority, 
| doctrinally on that of Christology. The New Theology was withdrawn 
from circulation, and its author left London, to re-ordained at 
Birmingham into the Church of England. We must give his reasons 
in his own words. “I have always loved the Church of England—her 
historic continuity, dignity, comprehensiveness, worship and discipline. 
She stands unrivalled in Christendom for her combination of intellectual 
freedom with Catholic tradition. No new Church was created at the 
Reformation. . . . The whole system of the Church hangs together— 
doctrine, practice, institutions. I cannot resf, in religious individualism, 
and everything short of full communion with the Church of all the 
Christian centuries is religious individualism. The question of the 
reunion of Christendom is one of urgency, not mere expediency. M 
action in submitting to re-ordination was no slight on Nonconformity ; if 
I were to continue to be a preacher, let alone serve the altar, I must 
tecelve episcopal ordination. There is but. one Church, and to be a 
Christian at all is to belong to that one Church” (pp. 282-308). Two 
er quotations must be given as material to the position. “ Either 
Jesus was what the Catholic Church said He was, or Fe did not exist; 
tither He was the man from heaven, a complete break with the natural 
order of a the representative of a transcendental order, supernatural, 
super-rational, super-everything, or He was nothing” (p. 250). “Such a 
stupendous event as the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ must have 
been acclaimed in glory when it was begun, and watched all through its 
course with close and reverent interest by the host of heaven. Angels did 
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indeed sing around the cradle of the holy child; angels did minist. 
Him as he lay depleted after His lonely grapple with the tempter j 
wilderness ; yea, and in dark Gethsemane itself they wiped the blood 
from His brow. Such things are not merely pious tradition, but Him 
fact ” (p. 257). 4 
It is not our business to take sides, either for or against, in this] 
instance of an long contest. The issues raised are of vital ini 
and readers will be wise to face them afresh with justice and pati 
Our common Christianity, divided sorely though it be, is more pp 
to-day than at any period of its history. Mr Campbell is revealags 
last as an ardent and consistent Anglo-Catholic; but we wonder whi 
he has ever heard or understood the Catholic note in Nonconfoy 
worship. There is within it increasingly a wide spiritual sympathy: 
loves not Dissent as a final polity, thinks less of individual views th 
the corporate Church, is not narrowly on ea or orthodox, but! 
and prays for the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, understand: 
mystic and the saint, builds symbol and beauty into its fabric, an 
much in the ancient Prayer Book. Blame is cast so conveniently 
separatist Nonconformity, or an evangelistic Christianity. 
responsibility lies surely with the Church which ejected the Baxt 
Clergy, approved the Act of Uniformity, and itself created the 
which it now decries as uncatholic. There are reluctant Nonconfom 
whose hope for a truly Catholic Church is not met by an his 
episcopate or the creeds and articles and formularies which prevet 
many clear thinkers from taking orders. Our author’s final plea ist 
Reunion of the Churches, and he lays down the absolute requisite thal 
historic ~ a. 30 shall be accepted by all the non-episcopal bodies,” 
either spiritual or ecclesiastical unity be manufactured in this dog 
way! We confess that we see no hope in this “ absolute requisite” ™ 
authority in Christianity be claimed artificially through either an infa 
Church or an infallible Scripture? The divine and the human are wot 
fully intermingled, the a and the natural are alike revealed. 
only when the spiritual omes God-conscious and the divine is ¥ 
vashtenl as in Jesus that the imperatives of faith ring out clearly 
Christianity speaks with authority. But it is a spiritual 
ecclesiastical authority. Neither can unity be produced artificially. ~ 
is never uniformity. It not only admits but needs diversity for its 
continued vitality. It appears hence in the Hymn Books of all 
Churches. ol 
The Church of England has a unique opportunity to-day. I 
widen its doors, spiritualise its formularies, transfer its Quicunque Vi 
the end of the Prayer Book to be perused by the curious as an aif 
document full of interest. Let it believe that a truly Catholic Churel 
ship may combine the undogmatic with the devout, the intellectual: 
the symbolic, the usual with the sacramental, the material wit 


spiritual, the practical with the mystical, the rac ge with the 7 i 


the — of the Lord with liberty—and without t 


e permission o 
Arch 


ishop of Canterbury. Frank K. Frees 


LiMPSFIELD. 








